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A CONSTITUTIONAL TARIFF. 


THaT the power of the Government of the United States is 
derivative, and limited to the grants made by the States in their 
compact of Union, is an historical fact so generally known and so 
indisputable, that it would be worse than useless to do more than 
to announce it. From this conceded fact as the foundation-stone 
on which the stately edifice of the Federal Government rests and 
the standard by which all its acts are to be measured, the inquirer 
turns to the text of the Constitution for the rule by which contro- 
verted questions should be decided. 

Therefore, to learn what duties and imposts Congress may 
rightfully impose, we ask, What does the Constitution grant? The 
eighth section of the first article declares : ‘‘'The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts, and provide for the common defence and general welfare, 
of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States.” There was thus given power 
to raise money from the sources named, and to this was added in 
the next line the power ‘To borrow money on the credit of the 
United States.” All point to the one object, the adequate supply 
of money for an efficient performance of the functions entrusted to 
the federal agent, the Government of the United States. 

The liberty-loving patriots who formed and adopted the Consti- 
tution were not at all disposed to leave their dear-bought rights and 
the welfare of their posterity subject to the discretion of officials ; 
therefore, after having designated in general terms the purpose 
for which the power to raise money was given, viz., to pay debts, 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare, they did 
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not leave it to ingenuity and selfishness to assume whatever might be 
considered proper for those general objects, but proceeded to enu- 
merate the means to be employed, and to devise such restrictions as 
show that the grantors of the delegated powers in no wise intended to 
turn the Congress loose on the wide field of discretion. For example, 
to provide for the common defence, power was given to raise and 
support armies, but appropriations for that use were not to be for 
a longer time than two years; to provide and maintain a navy ; to 
call forth the militia for specified objects, but with the reservation 
that the officers should be appointed by the States respectively. 

Can it be needful to explain that these and other like specifica- 
tions and restrictions would have been useless if the designation 
for which money would be required was equivalent to a grant of 
power to do whatever might be considered needful and proper for 
the purpose designated ? 

If the avowal of the purposes for which power to raise money 
was given had been regarded as a grant of power coextensive with the 
designated purpose, it would have been unnecessary to enumerate the 
means which might be employed. Indeed, if the term “to provide 
for the general welfare” was a grant of all that was necessary and 
proper for that purpose, why should special mention have been 
made of the common defence, for surely no one will deny that due 
provision for the general welfare would include the common defence. 

Reference has been made to the fact that strictly enumerated 
powers were granted for the common defence, instead of leaving 
the Federal Government at liberty to use the public money for that 
purpose in whatever manner should be deemed best. Was the 
other object for which the power to raise money was given less 
guarded ?—was provision for the general welfare left to the dis- 
cretion of Congress? The full enumeration of the delegated 
powers, their distribution among the different departments of the 
Government, and the prohibitions valid against them all, conclu- 
sively show that the general government was the constituted agent 
of a superior, and with functions limited by the letter of authority, 
the Constitution, ratified by that superior, the States. To that 
letter of authority, the compact of the States, we must refer to find 
the means provided to secure the general welfare ; and the evidence 
there found is abundant to prove that designating one of the pur- 
poses for which money would be required, viz., to provide for the 
general welfare, was not a grant of power: else why specifically 
give power to regulate commerce; to coin money; to organize a 
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federal judiciary ; to make treaties ; to admit new States ; to guar- 
antee to every State a republican form of government, and to pro- 
tect each of them against invasion ; security for the writ of habeas 
corpus, and against a bill of attainder or ex post facto law ; pro- 
hibitions against titles of nobility, so that all citizens should be 
equal before the law ; against a tax or duty on exports; against any 
preference by regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of 
one State over those of another ; against drawing money from the 
treasury except by appropriations made by law ; against exercising 
the power to make regulations for the territory or other property 
of the United States, so as to prejudice the claims of the United 
States, or of any particular State? The citizens of each State were 
to have all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States ; senators and representatives and all executive and judicial 
officers of the United States, and of the several States, were to be 
bound by oath to support the Constitution. By these and other 
like means, all carefully specified, was provision made for the gen- 
eral welfare and for the common defence, under such exact terms 
that there would seem to have been no just ground to fear that 
latitudinous construction could claim undelegated powers. Our 
revolutionary fathers, with the bitter memories of colonial depend- 
ence and the close bonds of battle and camp-fire association, were 
confiding in the people of their several communities, but distrust- 
ful of all extraneous authority ; therefore, in abundance of caution 
it was demanded that there should be an express recognition of the 
source and extent of the power of the United States Government. 
In the Convention of Massachusetts, to which the draft of the 
Constitution of the United States was submitted, Sam Adams, on 
February 1, 1788, referred to the proposition which had been sub- 
mitted with a view to ‘‘removing the fears and quieting the 
apprehensions of many of the good people of this Commonwealth,” 
that the ratification of the Constitution should be accompanied 
by an amendment guarding against usurpation : ‘‘ That it be ex- 
plicitly declared that all powers not expressly delegated to Congress 
are reserved to the several States to be by them exercised.” This 
he described as a summary of a bill of rights, and as an ‘‘ assurance 
that if any law made by the Federal Government shall be extended 
beyond the power granted by the proposed Constitution, and incon- 
sistent with the Constitution of this State, it will be an error, and 
adjudged by the courts of law to be void” (Elliott’s ‘‘ Debates,” 
vol. 2, pp. 141-142). 
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I have taken for exemplification the State which, when a colony, 
had suffered most from arbitrary power, and the man whose early 
and steadfast devotion to the cause of American independence and 
community self-government gave him an influence than which 
none was greater in his day, and causes his memory to be uni- 
versally revered throughout the United States. 

The Convention of New York proposed to amend as follows, 
respecting the power to make all laws necessary for carrying the 
Constitution into execution : 

“ Provided, That no power shall be exercised by Congress but such 
as is expressly given by this Constitution; and all others, not ex- 
pressly given, shall be reserved to the respective States, to be by 
them exercised” (Elliott’s ‘‘ Debates,” vol. 2, p. 379). 

Other States insisted on a like amendment, and the confidence 
felt in its prompt addition to the Constitution certainly contrib- 
uted much to the adoption of the Constitution by the number of 
States requisite for its establishment. Whatever honest doubt 
might-have existed as to the delegation of enumerated powers being 
a limitation upon the functionary so constituted and endowed 
was surely removed by the Tenth Amendment, adopted after all the 
powers and purposes of the United States Government had been 
duly set forth and considered by the people in conventions of the 
several States. 


In any contention as to the powers of the United States Govern- 
ment, can it be contended that any power is possessed which is not 
expressly delegated ?—can it be denied that every claim of. power 
must be tested by reference to the grants made by the States in their 
compact for union? that it devolves upon the claimant to show his 
deed, not upon his opponent to show that he has none? 

When the advocates of duties on imports are asked from what 
grant of the Constitution they derive power to impose duties for 
the benefit of a particular industry, they cry aloud, “ For the general 
welfare,” and dodge the question by adducing the names of states- 
men whose words, if they were truly such as represented, could not 
change a fact, or deprive a freeman of the right to insist upon the 
observance of the supreme law of the land. The tariff of 1828, 
familiarly known as the “bill of abominations,” was read a third 
time, April 22, 1828, in the House of United States Representives 
and passed (yeas 105, nays 94). Mr. Drayton of South Carolina 
moved to amend the title of the bill thus: “Strike out all after 
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‘An act,’ and insert ‘to increase the duties upon certain imports, 
for the purpose of increasing the profits of certain manufacturers,’ ” 

Mr. Drayton stated that his main reason for desiring to amend 
the title was that a decision might be had on the constitutionality 
of the measure, by an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. “A declaration by the power which enacted the law, that it 
was intended for the protection of certain manufacturers, would 
bring up the constitutional question whether Congress could in- 
crease the duties on imports for such a purpose.” 

The previous question was moved, the House sustained the call, 
the title of the bill stood as reported (Benton’s ‘“‘Abridgment,” vol. 
10, p. 118). The purpose to invoke the protection of the Supreme 
Court, as provided in the third Article of the Constitution, was de- 
feated. In the many weeks of discussion of the bill, its friends had 
advocated it as a measure for the protection of American manufac- 
tures. There was not probably one who voted for the bill who 
would have denied that such was his object. Why, then, if it was 
truly believed to be within the constitutional power of Congress, 
should the object not have been fairly stated, so that, when a case 
arose under the law, the question of its constitutionality could be 
brought before the arbiters appointed by the States in their com- 
pact of Union? How much better than pillage was it, and is it 
—for the practice continues—to evade by delusive phraseology 


an appeal to the tribunal constituted for the decision of such 


issues ? 
When the draft of the Constitution of 1787 was submitted to the 
States for adoption or rejection, the eighth section of the first Arti- 
cle caused the main discussion, and the power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises was the pivotal point. All conceded that 
the general government should have the amount of money neces- 
sary to pay the debts and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare, but there was great difference of opinion as to how the 
money should be obtained. The propriety of the grant of power 
to raise and support an army, to provide a navy, and to call out 
the militia was conceded—in a word, the sword; but it was con- 
tended that the purse and the sword could not be safely entrusted 
to the same hand. A few references to the journals of the general 
and State conventions will show the state of public sentiment and 
the construction put on the Constitution by those who made it the 
law of the land. 
In the Federal Convention which met at Philadelphia on the 
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14th May, 1787, a series of resolutions were under consideration, the 
fourth of which was : 

*‘ That the members of the first branch of the national legislature 
ought to be elected by the people of the several States,” etc. 

On the 25th of the following June it was moved and seconded to 
erase the word ‘‘ national,” and to substitute the words ‘‘ United 
States” in the fourth resolution, which passed in the affirmative 
(Elliott’s ‘‘ Debates,” vol. 1, p. 220). 

Here is a significant evidence that the Convention did not pro- 
pose to establish a nation, but a union of States; and on July the 
12th following it was provided that representation ought to be pro- 
portioned to direct taxation, to establish a measure of which a 
census should from time to time be taken. 

On the 22nd of August the clause in relation to debts contracted 
before the adoption of the Constitution was discussed, and the follow- 
ing amendment passed in the affirmative: ‘‘ The Legislatures shall 
fulfil the engagements and discharge the debts of the United 
States, and shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, ” etc. It could hardly have been necessary more 
expressly to declare that, for that purpose and for no other was the 
power conveyed. 

In further confirmation of the intent carefully to restrict all offi- 
cials in the exercise of their duties, it was proposed, August 15, to 
insert the following amendment to the law-making power, viz., 
“ Every bill which shall have passed the two Houses, shall, before it 
becomes a law, be severally presented to the President of the United 
States, and to the Judges of the Supreme Court, for revision of each. 
If, upon such revision, they shall approve of it, they shall respec- 
tively signify their approbation by signing it; but if,” ete. On 
the ensuing 7th of September, in the same line of thought, it was 
moved and seconded, ‘* That it be an instruction to-the Committee 
of the States +o prepare a clause or clauses for establishing an Execu- 
tive Council, or a Council of State, for the President of the United 
States, to consist of six members: two of which from the Eastern, 
two from the Middle, and two from the Southern States,” ete. i 

Here appears not only the desire to find safety in a multitude 
of counsellors, but an effort to establish the balance of power be- 
tween the recognized sections ; facts which, if they stood alone, 
would sufficiently testify that the Convention did not intend to en- 
dow the Federal Government with constructive or implied powers 
(Elliott’s ‘‘Debates,” vol. i, pp. 275 and 321). 
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On the 14th of September, 1787, the report from the Committee 
of Revision was taken up : 

“Question, to grant letters of incorporation for canals, etc. A 
clause proposed to be added to the eighth section of the first Arti 
cle. Passed in the negative. 

‘* Question, to establish a university. An additional clause pro- 
posed to the eighth section of the first Article. Passed in the neg- 
ative” (Elliott’s ‘‘Debates,” vol. i, pp. 340-341). 

These were subjects eminently entitled to consideration as pro- 
moting the general welfare, but not being included in the enumer- 
ated powers granted to Congress, the Committee proposed to add 
them, and the Convention rejected the proposition. The latitudi- 
narians of a subsequent time would have found authority where the 
men who formed the Constitution found inhibition, which the Con- 
vention declined to remove in the only legitimate manner, i.e., by 
adding the proposed to the enumerated powers. 

In the State Convention of New York, on the 20th of June, 
1788, Mr. Hamilton, addressing himself to the subject of revenue, 
said : 

“Sir, if we have national objects to pursue, we must have na- 
tional revenues. If you make requisitions and they are not com- 
plied with, what is to be done? It has been observed, To coerce 
the States is one of the maddest projects that was ever devised. . . 
What picture does this idea present to our view? A complying 
State with a non-complying State : Congress marching the troops 
of one State into the bosom of another . . . Can any reasonable 
man be well disposed towards a Government which makes war and 
carnage the only means of supporting itself ?—a government that 
can exist only by the sword? . . . But can we believe that one 
State will ever suffer itself to be used as an instrument of coercion ? 
. . . Then we are brought to this dilemma : either a federal stand- 
ing army is to enforce requisitions, or the federal treasury is left 
? without supplies and the Government without support. . . . Sir, 
the natural situation of this country seems to divide its interests 
into different classes. . . . It became necessary, therefore, to com- 
promise, or the Convention must have dissolved without effecting 
anything.” (Elliott’s ‘‘ Debates,” vol. ii, pp. 232 e¢ seq.). 

Here and elswhere in the debates it unmistakably appears that the 
5 horror with which a resort to the coercion of a State was regarded, 
and the uncertainty of getting money by requisitions on the States, 
were potent in securing the grant of power to collect taxes, duties, 
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imposts, and excises, as the better mode of supplying the federal 
treasury. 

The compromise between the ‘navigating and non-navigating 
States” was that “all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” If, under the changed condition 
and designation of manufacturing and agricultural States, there has 
been such discrimination in the imposition of duties as to make 
them a bounty to one class and a burthen to the other, then the 
promise of uniformity has been kept to the ear and broken to the 
hope. 

On the 28th of June, 1788, Gov. Clinton said: ‘‘I have been 
uniformly in favor of granting an impost to Congress. I confess 
the manner in which that body proposed to exercise that power I 
could not agree to. I firmly believe that, if it were granted in the 
form recommended, it would prove unproductive and would also 
lead to the establishment of dangerous principles. I believe that 
granting the revenue without giving the power of collection ora 
control over our State officers would be the most wise and prudent 
measure.” On theesame day Mr. Hamilton said: ‘I should my- 
self have been averse to the granting of very extensive powers, but 
the impost was justly considered as the only means of supporting 
the Union.” 

A resolution was pending as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, That no excise 
shall be imposed on any article of the growth or manufacture of 
the United States, or any part of them ; and*that Congress do not 
lay direct taxes but when moneys arising from the impost and 
excise are insufficient for the public exigencies ; nor then, until 
Congress shall first have made a requisition upon the States,” etc. 

Upon this, Mr. Hamilton remarked that, ‘‘The nature of our 
Union requires that we should give up our State impost ; the amend- 
ment would forfeit every other advantage. This part of the Con- 
stitution should not be touched. The excises were designed as a 
recompense to the importing States for relinquishing their imposts. 
... Can the State Governments become insignificant while they 
have the power of raising money independently, and without con- 
trol? ... The States can never lose their powers till the whole 
people of America are robbed of their liberties. They must go to- 
gether ; they must support each other, or meet one common fate.” 

Near the close of the New York Convention, again was brought 
forward the amended resolution, ‘‘That Congress shall not lay 
direct taxes within this State but when the moneys arising from the 
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impost and excise shall be insufficient for the public exigencies,” 
etc., thus fortifying what seems strong enough from the plain 
reading of the grant, that the power to collect imposts was given 
expressly to supply money. 

Chancellor Livingston said: ‘‘ The first proposition in the amend- 
ment is, that no excise should be laid on manufactures of the 
United States ; the second, that a requisition shall precede the im- 
position of a direct tax. The object of the first is to prevent our 
infant manufactures from being overburthened. Sir, if the manu- 
factures were always to be in a state of infancy, if the amendment 
were only a temporary expedient, the provision might consist with 
good policy. But at a future day an enlarged population will ren- 
der us a manufacturing people ; the imposts will then necessarily 
lessen and the public wants will call for new sources of revenue.” 

But the infant is, like confidence, of slow growth ; and now, when 
more than one hundred years old, calls for nursing with an increas- 
ing force in proportion to its increasing strength. The parent, 
instead of being supported by the centenarian infant, finds that 
gathering years but add to the weight of his burthen. 

Chancellor Livingston continues: ‘‘If you impose upon the 
Union all the burthens, and take from them a principal resource, 
what will they do when the imposts diminish and the expenses of 
Government increase ? ... I imagine, sir, that indirect taxes will 
generally be sufficient in time of peace. But a Constitution should 
be calculated for all circumstances.” 

Mr. Hamilton said: ‘“‘The great leading objects of the Federal 
Government are to maintain domestic peace and provide for the 
common defence. In these are comprehended the regulation of 
commerce; that is, the whole system of foreign intercourse, the 
support of armies and navies, and of the civil administration. 
... Possibly in the advancement of commerce the imposts may 
increase to such a degree as to render direct taxes unnecessary.” 

On July the 1st Mr. Jay adverted to the objection that the 
members of Congress would not have the special information which 
“would alone render them capable of imposing taxes with prudence 
and justice. The objection had some weight, but it ought to be con- 
sidered that direct taxes were of two kinds—general and specific. 
With respect to the latter, the objection could not apply. The 
National Government would, without doubt, usually embrace those 
objects. which were uniform throughout the States : such as all specific 
articles of luxury. No particular, minute knowledge could be nec- 
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essary for this.” He then proceeded to explain how, in regard to 
general taxes, the Legislatures of the States could furnish their dele- 
gates with information as to the modes of taxation most agreeable 
to the people. 

To this Mr. Smith replied : ‘‘This would partially remedy the 
evil. How much better would it be to give the systems of the 
different States their full force, by leaving to them the execution 
of the tax, and the power of levying it on the people ! ” 

Chancellor Livingston said: ‘‘ Certain and sufficient resources 
ought to be left solely to the States, as States, which the amendment 
does. And as the General Government has some particular ones 
altogether at his command, so also ought there to be a right of requi- 
sition for what the specific funds may be deficient in” (Elliott’s 
“* Debates,” vol. ii, p. 364). 

I have drawn so largely on the debates of the New York Conven- 
tion because, as that State partakes of the character of both the 
navigating and the non-navigating States, it might be fairly sup- 
posed to represent the general current of popular intent and 
opinion of the States. With the belief that enough has been adduced 
to prove that the power to lay and collect taxes, imposts, and excises 
was given specially and solely to obtain money wherewith to enable 
the Federal Government to fulfil the duties with which it was 
charged, it is deemed unnecessary to cite other evidence on that 
point. 

But lest these resources should at any time prove inadequate, 
the additional power was given to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States. The general purposes to which money was to 
be appropriated were to pay debts, and to provide for the common 
defence and the general welfare: and it is as reasonable to suppose 
one of these, as either of the others, to be a grant of power. To pay 
the debts was an obligation it was desirable to fulfil, and to this 
end it was requisite to give power, not theretofore possessed, to raise 
money for that purpose. 

The construction which has been put on the words “‘ general wel- 
fare,” as one of the objects for which the States should grant taxing 
power to the Federal Government, reminds one of the opinion of 
Gouverneur Morris about the inefficacy of paper barriers. As pub- 
lished, he wrote thus to Timothy Pickering : 

Morrisanta, Dec. 22, 1814. 

“My Dear Sir: What can a history of the constitution avail 
towards interpreting its provisions? This must be done by com- 
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paring the plain import of the words with the general tenor and 
object of the instrument. That instrument was written by the 
fingers which write this letter. Having rejected redundant and 
equivocal terms, I believed it to be as clear as our language would 
permit.... But, after all, what does it signify that men should have 
a written Constitution containing unequivocal provisions and limi- 
tations? The legislative lion will not he entangled in the meshes 
of a logical net. The Legislature will always make the power 
which it wishes to exercise, unless it be so organized as to contain 
within itself the sufficient check. . . . Having sworn to exercise the 
powers granted according to their true intent and meaning, they 
will, when they feel a desire to go further, avoid the shame, if not the 
guilt, of perjury, by swearing this true intent and meaning to be, 
according to their comprehension, that which suits their purpose. 
‘*GOUVERNEUR Morris.” 

These sad reflections are rendered doubly sad by being uttered 
by one so eminent among the patriots who formed the Constitution 
as to have been entrusted by the committee on style with the im- 
portant task of giving due form of expression to the result of the 
labors of the convention. 

If, stung by the tendency at that early day to pervert the language 
of the Constitution from its ‘‘true intent and meaning,” his judg- 
ment seems severe, would the bolder efforts of subsequent times to 
grasp power by construction and implication have mitigated his 
judgment? With more plausibility than from the words “‘ general 
welfare,” as they are found in the Constitution, it has been attempted 
to claim from the power ‘‘to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States and with the Indian tribes” 
a right to discriminate in imposts so as to protect domestic manu- 
factures. To use a grant for other purposes than those for which 
it was given is as indefensible as to usurp an undelegated power. 
The word “ regulate” has, in the Constitution, no other meaning than 
that which its etymology establishes, to wit, to make rules. Thus 
‘‘regulation” and ‘‘regulate” are used six times in the text of the 
Constitution. Moreover, the power, so far as it could relate to 
imposts, was to make rules in regard to foreign commerce. 

To countervail the unfriendly regulations of foreign nations 
designed to cripple American commerce required measures for 
which the States severally were inadequate. Therefore the power 
was given to the General Government, by which effective retaliation 
could be and was soon made. For the declared purpose duties 
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‘might be legitimately imposed which would not improve but 


would probably diminish revenue. If a foreign nation should lay 
prohibitory duties on our exports, the power to regulate commerce 
might be used to retaliate by a like rule. The propriety of such 
a course is a debatable question. My remarks only apply to the 
power, and to the scope within its purview. Of this latter it 
belongs to our subject to treat. 

The power was to be used for the regulation of commerce with 
foreign nations, and was most needful for the protection of our 
exports and our merchant marine. Its due exercise must be 
directed to international rights and foreign trade. It would be an 
abuse of the great ends for which the Union was formed to use that 
power to regulate, not foreign commerce, but domestic industries, 
by taxing the great body of the people for the benefit of a favored 
few, or by a discriminating distribution of bounties and burdens by 
a government formed to “establish justice” and to ‘‘ promote the 
general welfare” through means specifically defined. 

If a foreign nation should prohibit the introduction of our exports, 
we could lay prohibitory duties on imports from that country under 
the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations. The effect 
would be to that extent destructive of revenue ; but the object would 
be to foster and protect our foreign commerce, and therefore the 
legitimate exercise of the granted power is used for another and 
different object. Would it not be a criminal perversion of the trust 
contained in the grant? Congress has the unqualified power 
“to declare war ;” and the effect of a war which obstructed com- 
merce would stimulate the manufacture of articles usually im- 
ported. Will it be claimed that the war-declaring power could be 
used for the ‘‘ protection of domestic manufactures” ? 

The advocates of so-called ‘‘ protection” frequently refer to the 
expressions of our venerated statesmen of the Revolutionary era, in 
favor of encouraging domestic manufactories, as if there were now 
opposition to the existence and growth of these and all other 
American industries. ‘To live and let live” is a proper motto of a 
government ‘‘of the people, for the people,” the true theory of 
which can better be learned from what was granted in the com- 
pact of union than from legislative enactments of subsequent 
times. Fortunately the records both of the General and the State 
conventions are sufficiently full to teach us what was intended, not 
only by what was agreed to, but by what was rejected, and by 
amendments proposed by the States. ‘To raise money, power was 
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given ‘‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ;” also 
‘to borrow money on the credit of the United States.” The proposi- 
tion to give power to coerce a State was rejected, and want of con- 
fidence in the sufficiency of requisitions on the States, without the 
power to enforce them, mainly contributed to secure the grant to 
raise money as above. 

The Tenth Amendment declares that the powers not delegated 
to the United States are reserved ; on those who claim a power it 
therefore devolves to show that it was delegated. A proposition 
was made to grant power ‘‘ To establish public institutions, rewards, 
and immunities for the promotion of agriculture, commerce, trades, 
and manufactures ;” but no such power is to be found among the 
full enumerations. Conclusively, then, it was not given. In the 
Federalist, No. 34, Mr. Hamilton points out the necessity of the 
United States Government for larger revenue than would be needed 
by the States ; and among the objects for which the States would 
require revenue he enumerated the ‘‘ encouragement of agriculture 
and manufactures.” They were left to the States, not to be killed 
or crippled, but to be encouraged as an approximately homogeneous 
interest would indicate, and by such methods as a community legis- 
lature could readily modify from time to time as experience should 
teach. 

Before 1816 the tariff bills had been discussed as levying duties 
for revenue, with incidental protection for domestic industries. 
Thenceforward the consideration was reversed ; protection became 
the object, and revenue the incident : and the contention assumed a 
political, gradually tending to a sectional, aspect. The dispute was 
quadrennially renewed, so that Mr. Randolph pithily said, of the 
tariff of 1828, that it referred to the manufacture of a President of 
the United States—a remark which has lost none of its force through 
subsequent events. 

The sectional character of the controversy will probably be lost 
in the progressive development which is making the Southern 
States the rivals of the Northern, instead of the consumers of 
Northern manufactures and mining products ; and with this changed 
condition will probably come a like change politically. To fol- 
low this inquiry would lead me from the subject of this article, and 
I return to the consideration of what is a constitutional tariff. 
The purpose must be revenue, but it does not follow that there 
should be a horizontal line, either ad valorem or specific, for this 
would defeat revenue, either by being prohibitory in some cases 
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or inviting to illicit trade in others ; e.g., it would be absurd to 
impose the same duty on coal and on diamonds. The rate charged 
by the French smugglers is said to be composed of bulk and 
value combined. Jewels, which could be easily concealed, would 
pay a much lower rate in proportion to value than boots or 
tobacco. It is not only the impost, but the freight and interest 
upon the article during the transit, which incidentally protect 
American manufacturers ; and if that duty were levied for the purpose 
for which the power was given—viz., to raise the money needful for 
the support of the government, justly administered—there would be 
few or none to object. It is the discrimination for other than rev- 
enue purposes which creates the dissatisfaction—the imposition 
of burthens on the many for the benefit of the few, contended for 
on the pretext that it is in the interest of labor, the fallacy of which 
is exposed by the strikes of the laboring multitude and the rapid 
accumulation of enormous wealth by their employers—alike pro- 
claiming the injustice of a system which has been well described 
as making the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

If it has been satisfactorily shown that all powers not delegated 
were reserved to the grantors, that the power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations was to make rules in regard to foreign com- 
merce, that the power to levy and collect imposts was given to pro- 
vide revenue, with the limitation that they should be uniform 
throughout the United States, and that these grants have that ex- 
tent, no more,—it only remains to inquire whether these limitations 
have been respected and faithfully observed. 

In the language of Mr. Jefferson, ‘‘ Congress had not unlimited 
powers to provide for the general welfare, but were restricted to 
those specifically enumerated; and that it was never meant 
they should provide for that welfare but by the exercise of the 
enumerated powers, so it could not have been meant that they 
should raise money for purposes which the enumeration did not 
place under their action ; consequently, that the specification of 
powers is a limitation of the purposes for which they may raise 
money.” (Jefferson’s Works, vol. 4, p. 306.) 

An inspection of the existing tariff law will suffice to determine 
whether the delegated powers have been exercised in conformity 
with the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 

A primary object in levying authorized taxes should be to limit 
them to the necessities of the government, and to impose them so 
as to be the least burthensome and most equal. To this end duties 
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should be collected on all imports which will bear them, in order that 
such duties, by wide distribution, may be rendered least onerous 
to any and lightest to all. An article not produced in the United 
States, but of general consumption, would therefore be a most 
proper object on which to lay a revenue duty. With a different 
view and for a motive not avowed, we find on the free list coffee and 
tea, articles used in all sections ; but being of voluntary, not neces- 
sary, consumption, the duty would only be paid by those who could 
spare the money ; and the articles being entirely of foreign produc- 
tion, the entire duty would be for the Treasury, instead of being di- 
vided between the government and the home producer, as in the case 
of partial supply by importation. Diamonds, rough or uncut, are 
also on the free list—a favor, not for the toiling many, but for the 
rich, whose exemption was to that extent a transfer of burthen to 
other dutiable articles. Cotton, as if in mockery, is put on the free 
list ; but baggin g, in which to prepare this chief American export 
for market, is the subject of impost. 

When a duty is charged upon an imported article which competes 
in the market with the home product, it enhances the price of both, 
and becomes an incidental protection to the latter. To this effect, 
provided it be a fair revenue duty, there can be no just objection : 
but a prohibitory duty would be a fraud on the revenue ; anda dis- 
crimination which should give to the tax unequal operation in the 
ports of the United States would be a violation of the promised 
uniformity connected with the grant of power to lay and collect 
imposts. 

An article of the kind above referred to, and which has been the 
subject of much recent contention, is sugar. Before the acquisition 
of Louisiana and Florida, sugar was a foreign production, and was 
taxed on importation ; afterward the duty levied upon the imported 
sugar was so far beneficial to the home product; but as the far 
greater part of the sugar consumed continues to be imported, the 
duty is still important for revenue, and annually returns a large 
amount to the Treasury. I would here remark that among the duties 
to which reference is made as advantageous to the home industry 
is the duty on raw sugar ; not that on the refined article, which is 
virtually prohibitory, and laid, not for revenue, but for the profit of 
the manufacturers, who impose a charge on the consumers more 
than twofold the whole sugar impost collected for the U. S. Treasury 

Nor should anything herein be considered as an approval of the 
invasion of the revenue functions of Congress by the treaty-making 
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"power in the case of the Sandwich Islands. If one article can be 


made free by treaty, why may not the whole system of imposts be 
thus subverted ? 


Without intending to yield the position that taxes in every form 
should only be imposed for revenue, a striking feature of the tariff 
law of 1883 is, that luxuries are found on the free list, and that 
articles indispensable to the poorest inhabitant are taxed, such 
as woollen clothes, flannels, blankets, cotton goods, and salt abso- 
lutely required by man and beast and fowl and birds of the air. 
Can this be other than class legislation—bounties to one, burthens 
to the other,—sign-boards pointing to the condition in which 
** wealth accumulates and men decay ?” 

The loss of Roman liberty and Roman virtue has been dated 
from the time when the people accepted distribution from the 
public granaries. It matters little that the bounties be indirect ; 
the corrupting tendency is the same, if the source and mode of 
supply be traceable. Our forefathers regarded the diffusion of 
wealth as essential to the preservation of republican government, 
and they therefore abolished primogeniture ; but new means and 
devices have made it so possible to accumulate colossal fortunes in 
the life of a single individual that a few men of yesterday are said 
now to possess the greater part of the wealth of this country. With 
legislation favorable to monopolies and trusts, and with the facili- 
ties afforded by railroads and telegraphs for the aggregation of 
remote interests, and the spreading far and fast the golden net 
which a few billionaires may furnish to invest their tools with gov- 
ernmental powers, does not history warn the people of impend- 
ing danger to the liberties which they hold in trust as an inherit- 
ance for their posterity ? 

If all motive for taxation, other than to furnish revenue, be dis- 
carded, the discontent which the tariff legislation has created 
would be avoided. By fair distribution the burthen of a constitu- 
tional tariff should be too light to be oppressive on any, and if 
honestly imposed and administered it would leave to every man, be- 
yond his just contribution to the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the reward his toil had won. 

The existence of a surplus in the Treasury of the United States 
proves that the people have been improperly taxed, and is in itself 
reason why they should order a halt, and demand that Federal 
legislation should be made conformable to the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution as it was understood and explained when adopted 
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by the States in their separate conventions, where it had breathed 
into it the breath of life. 

Though great changes have occurred in the Union since its com- 
pact was formed, the principles then declared are unaffected, be- 
cause they rest on the immutable foundation—Truth. On those 


principles this appeal is made. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


THE LIGHTNING EXPRESS. 


Swirt as the wind’s unframmelled speed, 
A train of chariots, all a length 

Of splendor, rolls behind a steed 
With loins of iron and the strength 

A legion horses ; and, as breaks 

The noise of trampling hoofs and shakes 
The solid earth, he thunders past, 
Outpouring on the riven blast 

His notes of warning, shrill and loud, 

Through vapors rolling cloud on cloud 
In purple-bordered volumes. Yea, 
In storm and darkness, night or day, 
Through mountain gorge or level way, 

With lightning rein and might unspent, 
And head erect in scorn of space, 
Holds neck-and-neck with Time a race, 

Flame-girt across a continent. 


Think not of danger ; every wheel, 
Of all that clank and roll below, 
Rang singing answers, steel for steel, 
Beneath the testing hammer’s blow. 
And what though fields go swirling round, 
And backward swims the mazy ground, 
So swift, the herds seem standing still 
As scared they run from hill to hill ; 
And though the brakes may grind to fire 
The gravel as they grip the tire, 
Aud holding, strike a quick’ning vein 
Of tremor through the surging train ? 
The hand of him who guides the rein 
Is all-controlling and intent ; 
Fear not, although a race you ride 
As on the whirlwind, side by side 
With Time across a continent. 


J. P, IRVINE, 
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I. 


THE postman’s whistle sounded and the janitor entered with 
the morning mail. There were several letters for Bartley and but 
one for the firm. The contents of the latter were as follows : 

** Dear Strs: You have been favorably suggested to me for illus- 
trating a book I have just completed. The sketches are to be made 
here, and as realistic as possiblé. 

«Practically your own price may be obtaimed for satisfactory 
work. Please write me at once in regard to the matter, or, better, 
come and discuss it in person. Expenses paid. 

“Yours truly, JANSEN JORALEMON.” 

«‘That sounds fair. What do you think of it ?” 

“*T'oo much bother. I’m going to Hudson. ‘ Fairy Godmother’ 
has a house full of guests—lots of pretty girls. Write the old chap 
to postpone ; we’ll come later.” 

«*Do you mean, seriously, to quit business now ?” 

“* As seriously as I mean anything—yes.” 

“* Bart, it is wicked to waste yourself so.” 

He shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

My confrére, a brilliant, sweet-tempered fellow, was called a 
genius. He could paint magnificently—when the mood was on 
him; but it was his misfortune to have ‘‘ expectations” and a doting 
old aunt who kept his purse pretty well filled. 

We had been boys together, and years afterward, in France, he 
saved me from drowning. Naturally, we resumed the intimacy of 
our childhood, and when we returned to New York we opened a 
studio in common. We were said to resemble each other person- 
ally in a very marked degree; but in temperament we were cer- 
tainly very unlike. 

«“See here, my boy. It’s too early for vacation, and our repu- 
tation is at stake. We can’t afford to slight such opportunities.” 

He'll wait.” 

«* Not he—millionaire as well as author. That sort don’t tarry 
their hireling’s leisure.” 

‘*You go, if you like, base money-grubber!” 

‘¢ All right—and pocket the shekels.” 

‘‘Welcome, But if I run short, I’ll call on you,” 
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So it was settled. 

McEwen Jeft the city before I did; and when at last I turned 
the key in the door of our atelier I was strangely depressed. This 
feeling I attributed to fatigue, but that night I could not sleep; 
and it was not until nearly morning that I fell into an uneasy 
slumber disturbed by dreams—rather, by one continuous dream in 
three vivid portions. 

The first scene was the interior of a peculiar building fashioned 
somewhat after the old Crystal Palace. A broad passage-way 
extended through it from front to rear, where a flight of stairs 
ascended to the second floor, and to a gallery which ran about the 
three remaining sides Below, there opened at right and left com- 
modious shops ; and above these, from the balcony, various offices 
of physician or lawyer, and a studio or two. A roof of glass arched 
gracefully above the whole, and through its transparency the moon- 
light fell. 

I was watching the approach of two black-robed figures, which 
had entered the ‘‘arcade” through its Gothic doorway. They 
glided slowly around, while a third being—similarly clad and 
hidden—floated down the wide stairway and met them at its foot. 

Faint, sweet music was in the air, growing gradually nearer and 
clearer, and at last setting itself joyonsly to Mendelssohn’s “ Wed- 
ding March.” This followed: from under their trailing draperies 
the two extended and clasped their hands, as in a marriage cere- 
mony, while he who had descended to meet them stretched out a 
third and laid it upon theirs in blessing. 

All the forms were vague and shadowy; the motion of their 
gliding footsteps was the motion of a dream; but the scene, the 
place, were realistic to the smailest detail. The names upon the 
signs above the doorways, dimly traceable in the moonlight, were 
plain and ordinary; but most distinct of all were the three living 
human hands. Those of the wedded pair were perfect—each in its 
own beauty of differing sex; the third was large and gaunt, and had 
lost half its forefinger. 

There came a change. I was seated in a railway carriage, waiting 
the departure of my train, when there entered, hurriedly, Bartley 
and a woman. Some faces can neither be described nor painted— 
their loveliness is too spiritual, elusive; and such was this fair 
creature’s. 

I rose as they approached, and my friend eagerly presented me to 
his wife. In my surprise I blundered over my congratulations, 
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‘a whistle sounded, the conductor’s “ All aboard” cut short our 


speech, and they hastened out of the compartment. At the door 
the young bride turned and flashed back upon me one brief glance: 
joy, pride, and unutterable sorrow were blended in it,—aye, and a 
mute appeal for succor. 

Again the vision altered. I wandered in a grand old wood. 
Through slender boughs of overarching elms the sunlight danced 
and flickered, a-chase of leafy shadows ; while here and there a tree 
of denser growth made rich, deep glooms of welcome rest and cool- 
ness. At intervals the vista was glorified by mammoth bushes of 
the wild azalea, loaded with their roseate bloom ; and there, in the 
distance, a white-robed woman raised herself to pluck the clusters 
of pink blossoms, while her left arm held jealously a wealth already 
gathered. 

The slender fingers clutched the brown twig, which broke off with 
a little click ; the perfect figure swayed and settled to its natural 
pose; the lovely face turned toward me with a smile, and a hand 
held out to me a spray of the rosebud flowers. I essayed to take 
them—offering and giver vanished. 


Il. 


I tert for New York on a morning train, and travelled all day, 
stopping for the night at the pretty city of Watertown, and en- 
joyed an hour of the next morning in strolling about the great open 
square which forms a prominent feature of the place. 

Suddenly I came upon a large, Gothic entrance, through which 
people continually passed to and fro, and a second scrutinizing 
glance revealed the building of my dream, identical in every part 
with that peculiar structure. Entering with the crowd, I glanced 
upward to the gallery. 

Ah! there they were! The very signs whose glittering gilt 
legends I had deciphered in the moonlight. I felt myself turn 
giddy. What did it mean? 

In the body I had never been in this locality before, yet was it 
all most perfectly familiar; and I walked on, half dazed, to lean 
against the newel-post of the stair, where also the reproduction was 
perfect, even to the nail-marks and a roll of dust collected upon 
the iron-plated base. Only the ghostly figures were wanting. 

Alarmed, I felt that some dreadful sickness must be coming 
upon me, and resolved to see a doctor, 
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Turning away I met some one advancing, of middle age and a 
prompt, business-like manner. I addressed him : 

«*Can you direct me to a respectable physician ?” 

He looked at me comprehensively, and his face assumed a puzzled 
expression. 

‘*Certainly : but—beg pardon—are you not an old acquaintance ?” 

think not.” 

“*T mistook you for Bartley McEwen.” 

I tendered him my card. 

‘Excuse me, but the likeness was striking.” 

Raising his arm he pointed to the extreme end of the left gallery. 
“There is Dr. Balford’s office. You will find him skilful.” 

I heard but scarcely noted his words, for I was gazing stupidly 
at his extended hand—-the gaunt and bony right hand of my vision, 
which had lost half its forefinger ! 

I bowed my thanks and sought the practitioner commended, who 
examined and then laughed at me. 

“*T never met a sounder physical condition. You showa trifling 
nervous excitement, the result, perhaps, of overwork ; but eight 
hours’ sleep would set you right. You certainly require no medi- 
cine.” 

Resolutely banishing from my mind the strange occurrences of 
the morning, I returned to my hotel, ate a hearty dinner, and took 
the afternoon train for Gouverneur, the railway point nearest my 
destination. 

Wealth can work wonders, even in a wilderness ; yet the magnifi- 
cent domain of my host was a surprise to me. As our buckboard 
rattled over the perfect roadway to the door of the great mansion, 
Mr. Joralemon appeared, a smile of welcome on his genial face. 

**T hope you have not found the journey tedious, Mr. —” 

**Kyle. Thank you, no: on the contrary, most delightful, es- 
pecially these last miles through the forest.” 

“‘That is well, that is well,” rubbing his hands complacently. 
“*Most of the work to be done lies there, and if you were inter- 
ested in the drive alone, much more will you be when you pass 
whole days at the camp. You see, I am assuming that we shall 
come to satisfactory terms.” 

‘**T have no doubt we shall.” 

What a grand man he was! I instantly longed to put him on 
canvas. I had never seen a nobler head, while the snowy hair and 
sweeping beard framed a face as strong and intellectual as it was kind, 
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He shook my hand with the cordiality of old friendship, and, 
directing a servant to pick up my artistic impedimenta, himself led 
the way to a spacious chamber. 

‘** Here you can sleep and be comfortable ; but there is a better- 
lighted room in the tower, where you can work quite undisturbed. 
We dine in half an hour.” 

Left alone, from an open window I surveyed my surroundings. 
Charming all ; exceptionally so the view toward the south, where 
the velvet sward kissed the waters of a lake—just now painted 
crimson by the clouds—whose farther border was lost in the 
shadows of the great timber. 

Truly the gods were good! I closed the casement in content. 
Congenial environment, agreeable labor, and a consciousness of 
power to accomplish it—I asked no more. 

Mr. Joralemon had never married. Mrs. Westervelt, a distant 
relative, looked after his household, and had trained to perfection 
the half-dozen servants required. She was a frigid, silent woman, 
between whom and myself there sprang up a mutual dislike ; and 
on my part this feeling was strengthened by affairs which gradually 
came to my knowledge. 

The house had not always been so destitute of youthful life as 
now. There had grown up in its roomy solitude one as dear to the 
master’s heart as his own child might have been. She had but 
just attained a beautiful womanhood when between her and her 
“father” there happened one of those disagreements which end 
in a moment the work of years. No one except themselves ever 
quite knew the facts of the case ; but it was supposed that ‘* Miss 
Edwina” had refused to accept the husband provided for her ; that 
there had been a tossing back and forth of such scorching words as 
“charity, “ingratitude ;” and that the memory of the evil which 
another Edwina, young and fair as her child was now, had wrought 
him waked up from a quarter-century of sleep and turned the 
benefactor’s heart to stone. 

Then had been Mrs. Westervelt’s opportunity to prove herself a 
true woman, with wise and gentle words to have healed the breach 
and saved the young life to the old ; but she let it pass, reckoning, 
no doubt, on future benefits to herself. 

A few days later the girl’s portrait had been removed from sight, 
her rooms dismantled, and from Uplands she had vanished as if 
she had never lived at all. 
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II. 


LaTE in the month of August I found the work for which I had 
been engaged quite finished, and with mingled regret and satisfac- 
tion I called Mr. Joralemon’s attention to the matter. 

I had become deeply attached to him, but I was quite unprepared 
for the warm expression of interest in myself by which he followed 
my remark, 

“Lad, why should we part? You suit me, and can be of im- 
portant service to me. Heretofore I seem to have suited you. 
Why not call Uplands your home ?” 

Then came a most liberal offer as to salary, with freedom to con- 
tinue my own career ; at the same time, much affectionate appreci- 
ation of the ‘‘ comfort” I had been to him. 

I was profoundly moved by his goodness; but explained how 
matters stood between Bartley and me—the obligation I felt to 
remain with him if he so desired. It was settled that I should lay 
the affair before him, however, and this at once; and not having 
heard from him in several weeks I decided to seek him in New 
York. 

My strange, half-remembered dream came before me with won- 
derful freshness as I left the train at Watertown. Obliged to delay 
a few hours, I again visited the ‘‘ Arcade” and speculated—this 
time with Calm nerves—on the pre-knowledge of this quaint build- 
ing which that fantasy had given me. That the vision had been in 
no way due to cerebral disturbance I was now convinced. It was 
simply one of the inexplicable events of life. 

Nothing of interest occurred during my leisurely journey till I 
reached Albany : there the register of the hotel at which I stopped 
bore the entry, ‘‘ Bartley McEwen and wife.” 

The peculiarity of the name settled it almost certainly for my 
friend’s ; but—wife? Upon inquiry I learned that they had just 
left for Hudson, which city I knew to be the home of ‘‘ Fairy God- 
mother,” and I telegraphed them there to look out for me on the 
morrow, designating the hour. 

I was never in better form than when, after a good night’s rest, 
T entered a southward-bound “ Pullman” at nine o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning ; but I had not taken many steps forward ere a 
shock awaited me. 

The similarity of railway carriages may seem perfect, but there 
is always some slight difference. The compartment I had entered 
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was the compartment of my dream—the same pattern of rugs and 
hangings, the same arrangement of chairs and couches. There was 
my place ready for me 

Mechanically I took it, facing as I had faced then; and, what I 
had not observed until that instant, the novel I held in my hand 
was the novel I had been reading then. 

I was perfectly certain that Bartley and the beautiful woman 
would come to me presently ; and I watched the doorway till they 
came. 

The same joyous, happy-go-lucky lad, without one serious im- 
pulse ; the same lovable boy, who would never grow old !| He rushed 
toward me breathlessly, bearing his bride with him. 

“Howdy, old chap? Just caught a glimpse of you boarding 
this train, so made a dash for it. Mrs. MeEwen—Donald.” 

He had seized my hand and she extended hers. I rose, holding 
both in my cordial clasp. 

“‘T’m so glad to know you, Mr. Kyle,” she said, in her bright, 
frank manner, and I no longer wondered at Bartley’s defection from 
bachelorhood. Exquisitely lovely as was her face, its charm could 
not equal the music of her voice. Before nor since, I have heard 
no other like it. 

I began to utter my congratulations, when my eye fell upon the 
ungloved hands I clasped. Startled, I dropped them. Each, in 
its individuality of sex, was the perfect member I had seen _prefig- 
ured in my sleep. 

There came the usual signal for departure, and with a hasty fare- 
well they hurried to the entrance. As they passed through it the 
woman turned and looked at me. Her glance was full of loving 
pride, yet tinged with sadness; and in the beautiful great eyes 
there seemed a mute appeal to me—a stranger. 

Out upon me for a fool! Was I ‘gone daft” ? 

Since he was not there, I passed Hudson without stopping, and, 
reaching New York, briefly announced my safe arrival to Mr. Jo- 
ralemon, and took up my familiar quarters at the old “ Colonnade.” 

I did not seek further news of my friend, but simply waited 
for a little ; and in this unpractical frame of mind I idled for a 
week. At the end of that time I found him on Union Square, his 
fierce speed bringing him suddenly face to face with my saunter- 
ing indolence. 

My Bartley—yet not the same! In the few days since our meet- 
ing how horribly changed ! 
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We gazed squarely into each other’s eyes, but neither spoke ; and, 
silently drawing his arm within my own, I led him back over the 
route I had come. Reaching my room, I made him drink some 
coffee and lie down. 

“‘ What is it, lad ?” 

He sat up on the bed’s edge and pushed his slim fingers through 
the clustering curls which no disorder could make aught but beau- 
tiful. 

‘* How can I tell you?” 

I smoked in patience, till at last it came with an outburst : 

“ What can a man do with two wives?” 

The absurdity of the question struck his keen ear and he laughed 
nervously, like one half-crazed—as, alas ! he was, poor fellow ! 

«It is ‘only this, and nothing more.’” 

His mockery chilled me, though I knew that he was raving. I 
hoped he would be sane enough to tell me what had happened, for 
I was sure that it was worse than illness. 

Flinging himself down again, I moved to a place near, and laid 
my cool hand on his feverish one, fixing his glittering eye with mine. 
“ Now,” I said. 

** Long ago, when I was in Paris,—two years before I fished you 
out of the river,—I was married. She was a pretty girl, whose por- 
trait I had painted, and we were both young, unwise. When her 
parents found out, they first shut her up ; then took her away. I 
followed to a little watering-place near. 

“ A pestilent fever broke out ; Elise and her two sisters fell ill, 
—one died. 

‘That night her father came to see me, and brought a few 
trinkets my bride had worn. He told me she was dead—these were 
for keepsakes. He wept and blubbered like the Frenchman that 
he was, protesting that, had he known how soon the angels would 
claim his darling, he would have made her happy while he could. 

“T believed him. Why not? The story was straightforward, the 
tears were real ; one child was dead— 

«The whole period of our acquaintance had covered but a few 
weeks—scarce one summer. It would have been quite as distasteful 
a marriage to my friends as to hers, poor child! I resolved to keep 
the matter silent, since doing so could hurt no one; and by the 
time I met you it had become only a memory. 

““Three years ago I met Edwina van Zandt, then a ‘fair girl 
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graduate,’ taking a holiday with her friend and my cousin, Kate 
Schuyler. 

**T painted her—of course—and asked her to marry me ; but she 
laughed and refused, making me more her lover than before. Still 
she would not listen, and we parted. I did not see her again until 
last spring. 

“On my way to join a fishing party at Alexandria Bay I again 
met my—darling. She was quite alone, more beautiful than ever, 
and a governess. Had quarrelled with her guardian—none other 
than your patron Joralemon—and would no longer accept his bounty 
or ask the charity of relatives. 

“Well—I didn’t go a-fishing! I hung about Cape Vincent, 
where Edwina lived, and was with her every moment I could make 
her give me. Oh, Donald, she is the one woman in the world ! 

“She told me plainly that she did not love me; she feared she 
could not. care for anybody as I did; for that it was she had become 
estranged from her ‘father,’ and was well-nigh heart-broken 
over it. 

** Homesick, poor, alone—my passionate devotion won at last a 
reluctant ‘yes.’ I hurried her off with me to Watertown, and 
hunted up a magistrate just as he was leaving his office for the night. 
We were married in the old ‘ Arcade’ six happy weeks ago. Oh, 
Ed wina—my poor love—my wife—my wife !” 

Such, divested of its breaks and frantic lamentations, and put 


into coherent shape, was my poor boy’s pitiful story. The end came 


sharp and quick. 
**In that old French chateaux it was not Elise who died. She 
too had been deceived—been told that she was widowed by the same 


scourge which carried off her sister, 


“One day she learned the truth ; and then for all these years she 
waited, watched, and longed for her young husband. Ignorant and 
helpless, the way was long and bitter, but—” 

From wild, despairing cries I learned that she had found him ; 
had laid her thin brown hand, with its slender wedding-ring, upon 
the arm which clasped a fairer woman. 

Poor Bartley! poor Elise! and, far more to be pited, poor 
Edwina ! 

That nightfall found my dear lad very ill. The doctor whom I 
summoned we both knew well, and to him I confided as much of 
the matter as seemed necessary. 


When I sought the young Frenchwoman and told her of his state, 
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whom she had loved so faithfully, there was no need to counsel 
patience. One glance at the wan face showed it a lesson already 
learned. 

Edwina also met me calmly, listened in silence to my hopeful 
surmises of Bartley’s recovery, and astonished me by her reply. I 
had been unprepared for this proud humility and self-possession. 

‘** If my—friend—should express any desire to see me, you will 
find me here. I shall remain until—for the present.” 

“Oh, he is sure to mend !” I broke in eagerly, then stopped, 
chilled by the thought how much easier it would be for everyone 
if he should not. 

‘*T think he will.” Her sweet voice was inexpressibly mournful. 
*¢ And God will show us some way in which to walk. If—”’ She rose 
from her chair and crossed to me, searching my face. ‘‘ He trusted 
you, and so will I. If he should be fit, and willing, don’t you 
think—that—poor woman should be with him? It seems so to me.” 

I gazed at her in wonder, so cruelly, if innocently, wronged. 
Truly, the face of Edwina van Zandt, as she stood there waiting 
for my answer, was the face of an angel. 


IV. 
“ WILL he live ?” 
“His fever is gone, his vitality is strong, and he may linger for 
a little while ; but he is doomed.” 


The words were so low we fancied no one could hear, till the 


nurse came hastily and closed the door. 
I looked at the doctor in regret. He smiled pityingly. ‘*‘ Poor 
fellow ! he knows better than any of us. He begged me to tell his 


aunt the whole sad story. He wants her to come and this—Ed- 
wina.” 

When I brought the latter to the hotel, heart-broken “fairy god- 
mother” was already there. The feeling of these two stricken wo- 
men for one another—born in that supreme moment of their meeting 
—was to be rare indeed. 

No one was present at Bartley’s interview with “his love ;” but 
when she came from his chamber her face was as marble, and she 
staggered when she walked. I sprang to her assistance, but, with a 
gentle motion she waved me away. ‘‘Go to him,” she whispered. 

I watched her enter her carriage, her firmness quite recovered, 
then obeyed her wish. Dear boy! for him the bitterness of death 
was past. 
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“Bring Elise. Edwina wished—the poor girl—to have—her right- 
ful place.” 

She had it ; and her worn fingers closed, at the last, the bonniest 
eyes which ever smiled upon a saddened world. 

When he whom we so loved had been laid away, I wrote to Jan- 
sen Joralemon much as I have written here. His answer was his 
own appearance in New York. 

“Where is my child ?” 

“With Miss McEwen, to whom—being very frail—the shock of 
her nephew’s death was well-nigh fatal.” 

I went with him to Hudson, and at the door of their house we 
met the two women coming out. Edwina’s pale face flushed with 
delight ; then, remembering all, she waited. 

*« My beloved daughter !” The old man held out his arms. So 
it had come right between those two. 

The old lady placed her feeble hand upon my own, and nodded 
toward her waiting carriage ; and during that dreary drive to the 
cemetery she asked my co-operation in her plans. 

**T am going to send the Frenchwoman home, pensioned for life. 
I shall make Edwina my heir, for everything [ have would have 
been my boy’s. Poor girl! She is a wonderful creature; but so 
strong-willed, so proud! It has taken just this awful blow to break 
away the dross and show the heart of gold. I want to get away. 
I shall go home to Aberdeen, and she will stay with me to the end— 
it won’t be long.” 

There was almost gayety in her smile saying this, and she held up 
her trembling fingers to show how thin they were. 

I hope—” 

**No; you don’t ‘hope’—and I don’t; only that I may get 
quickly to my laddie. When you hear I am dead, say this : ‘I am 
glad for her.” We were almost at her door again, when the heavy 
veil was raised, and the sharp eyes looked searchingly into my face. 

“You were faithful to him, and you love—her !” 

I started visibly. ; 

“Oh! no need to denyit. You shall have her when I am through 
with her. I am Scotch, you know, and have the gift of second 
sight. It will all come right. There will be happiness for you 
two ; and he does not need her up there. Besides—he will have 
me! None loved him half so well.” 

A few months later, when the winter snows were melting from 
the lawn at Uplands, there came a cablegram : 
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«* Joanna McEwen buried to-day. Coming home.” 

Remembering the dear old lady’s injunction, I raised my eyes to 
the bright spring sky and was “ glad” for the gladness which had 
come to her. 

We met Edwina in New York. I had fancied that every expres- 
sion of her face was known to me, so often had I dreamed of her, 
so constantly studied the girlish picture—Bartley’s work—which, 
restored to its old place of honor, hung daily before me. 

But the familiar beauty had been superimposed by a subtler 
charm, a more exalted grace, which was altogether new. Before 
this sorrow-ennobled stranger my bold imaginings shrank back 
abashed. I must forever love her, but it should be in silence, since 
here was a saint where I had thought a woman. 

Alas for resolution! One touch of her warm, supple hand as it 
grasped mine in greeting set all my pulses vibrating to a very human 
and exacting passion, 

We were to be together but a few days in the city, then Mr. 
Joralemon and Edwina were going home. _ 

Before that time came I had put my fate to the test. 

“* How does it happen that in all our plans for to-morrow’s journey 
you make no mention of yourself ?” 

**Can you not guess?” 

“How should I be able? You rarely speak of Donald Kyle in 
any way.” 

“‘ Humility is a grace.” 

“Yes; but you are not humble.” 

** How do you know?” At that moment I could have flung my- 
self at her feet, so humble was I. 

‘* By the carriage of your head, by your walk, your calm, even 
tones ; by acertain something which shows that you rate yourself 
quite a man among men.” 

“Ts not that right ?” 

“Oh yes! I don’t think I should care for humbleness, or that 
it would sit well upon your broad shoulders. Do you know that 
you are not as much like—Bartley—as you were when I went away ?” 

**T did not know, of course. There was no one to tell me. At 
the best the resemblance was only one of form and color. He was 
all sparkle and sunshine, in every way delightful.” 

‘Yet you are growing famous.” 

““No; ina plodding, steady way I am simply making progress. 
He would have made the progress without the plodding.” 
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She listened, musing silently, a half-content, half-sad smile upon 
her tender lips, her golden hair aglow in the firelight, which also 
warmed to brighter color her pale, exquisite face. As silently 1 
watched her, revelling in the intoxication of this time alone together, 
breathing in the faint perfume of her garments, my heart aflame 
within me. At length I sprang to my feet, and bent above her. 

**Edwina—my love, shall I tell you why I make no plans for the 
morrow? It is—that I can see no further than this hour. Oh! 
my queen among women, be good to me! You have become my 
life, my religion: by the strength of that adoration I beg you love 
me just a little.” 

My face was very near hers. ‘The passion in my eyes compelled 
the frightened gaze of hers. In an instant I had touched with my 
own those perfect lips, had felt her fluttering breath upon my cheek, 
had folded her close, close : but she struggled away, and stood before 
me with shame-bowed form, like an outraged lily. 

“‘Forgive me, sweetheart! 1 did not mean to startle you— 
only—”. 

‘* Hush !” She made a gesture of command. ‘‘ You had no right 
to do this thing! Have I not held myself upright, by faith in 
heaven and help of my own innocence? O God! Surely I have 
suffered enough. If you had loved me, if I had been your < religion,’ 
you could not so have hurt me.” 

Down bent the beauteous head tiJl it rested on her heaving bosom. 

“*Great heavens, Edwina! I may be presuming ; I behaved like a 
ruffian—but I was mad with love! Is it an insult to be worshipped 
even by me?” 

She turned upon me a look so sorrowful, so stern, so everything 
but tender that it froze my heart. 

“Am I not sacred among women? by that—the degradation I 
endured—forever set apart, secure? Aman’slove! My God, what 
did it do for me?” 

She turned to leave the room ; I caught her back. 

“ Child, is it that which lies between us? Forget it; put it away 
from you—your awful misfortune, but no one’s sin. Take the life 
I offer you: be my wife, and let me make you glad again.” 

She released herself once more, quite firmly still, but gently. 

“Do you mean it, Donald? Could you take me for your honored 
wife, as if—you had come to me first?” 

«With all my soul—yes. My darling, mine only, tell me you will 
be good to me,” 
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I was kneeling then, clinging to her in the ardor of my entreaty, 
beseeching her with my eyes to be just to herself and to me. She 
bowed to me so, clasping my head in her pure hands, as a mother 
caressing an importunate child. She smiled into my eager gaze— 
a smile ineffably mournful, full of a divine tenderness. 

‘* Listen, dear—TJ love you. You are the one sweetheart of my 
poor, blasted life ; I love you so well that I will never cloud your 
bright career with my misfortunes.” 

She stooped to give me the lightest of caresses, and would have 
left me so; but—she had acknowledged that she loved me. hat 
was enough. 

I pleaded long and patiently, till her consent was won at last to 
resign the name she considered disgraced, for one upon which no 
shadow rested—my own. 

E. H. RayMmonp. 


WHAT WOULD YE ? 


Wuat would ye ? 
Ye who weep through all the years; 
What would ye, saddened hearts, 
Who see no shining darts 
Pierce the gray gloom, who will not see for tears ? 


What would ye ? 
Just for you on all the hills 
The sun is golden, and the golden air, 
Filled with rare sweetness, yields 
The perfume of the fields 
To you that wait—you loved beyond compare. 


What would ye? 
For your weeping there is sent 
To you, unsatisfied, 
A joy to none denied— 
The summer joy. Can ye not find content ? 


O bounteous earth ! a blessing is let fall 
Upon your children from the tender sky ; 
A blessing that is peace, 
And bids their longing cease, 
For theirs is light and love to satisfy. 


HELEN GRACE SMITH, 
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CURIOSITIES OF LONGEVITY. 


Baron dD’ Housacn, in his ‘ System of Nature,” tells a story of a 
dogmatical enthusiast who “grabbed a sceptic by the throat, and, 
pistol in hand, left him just three minutes to embrace the doctrine 
of Free Will.” 

The philosopher quotes that anecdote as an extreme instance of 
the equivocations which so often qualified the value of metaphysical 
tenets; but an almost equally ambiguous term is the “value of 
human life,” which modern historians seem inclined to consider 
a criterion of comparative civilization. In the Middle Ages, when 
the long list of capital crimes included every form of infanticide, 
the neglect of health was not only permitted but deliberately en- 
couraged by the almost universal belief in the merit of self-torture 
and self-abasement, and the consequent indifference to physical dis- 
comfort, which was by no means confined to the converts of world- 
renouncing monks. 

Among the life-loving nations of Pagan antiquity, on the other 
hand, man-slayers could often compromise their offence by the pay- 
ment of a sum varying from the equivalent of a good milch-cow to 
the price of ten horses; but that indirect encouragement of homi- 
cide was offset by the general worship of health, beauty, comfort, 
sport, and physical prowess—all the direct result of an optimism 
that sanctioned the enjoyment of paradise on this side of the grave. 

In that sense, the belief in the value of temporal existence can 
be accepted as one of the few conditions undoubtedly conducive to 
the prolongation of human life. 

Another such condition is country life, or, rather, out-door life. 
Among the centenarians of all nations and all times, a significant 
plurality were either rustics, or city-dwellers addicted to out-door 
pursuits, like Count Frederic de Waldeck, who celebrated his ninety- 
ninth birthday in an archeological exploring-camp, and two years 
after was still able to climb the steep rock stairs of the Paris Cata- 
combs. The editor of the Boston Globe, who collected his statistics 
among the oldest inhabitants of New England, inclines to the 
theory that the comparative independence of country life is a more 
important factor than the absence of atmospheric impurities—an 
hypothesis undoubtedly supported by the longevity of sinecurists 
and well-to-do country parsons. But, on the other hand, it is 
equally certain that centenarians are remarkably frequent among 
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the bailiff-ridden boors of southern Russia, and that the five oldest 
persons of modern times were careworn if not abjectly poor vil- 
lagers: Peter Czartan, who died in a hamlet near Belgrade, 1724, 
in his hundred and eighty-fifth year; the Russian beggar Kamar- 
tzik, a native of Polotzk, who reached an age of 163 years, and died 
in consequence of an accident; the fisherman Jenkins, who, in 
spite of life-long penury, lived at least a century and a half (the 
estimate of his neighbors varying from 158 to 169 years); the 
negress 'Truxo, who died in slavery on the plantation of a Tucuman 
physician, in her hundred and seventy-fifth year; and the day- 
laborer, Thomas Parr, who attained the pretty well authenticated 
age of 152 years, and who died a few weeks after his removal 
from country air and indigence to comfort and city quarters. 

If dietetic restrictions tend to prolong human life, the rule would 
seem to be chiefly confirmed by its exceptions. The children of 
Israel are apt to ascribe their certainly remarkable longevity to the 
Mosaic interdict of hogs’ flesh ; but the equally long-lived Mingre- 
lians, after receiving Abu-Hassan’s stern ultimatum, “Islam or the 
sword !” informed his commissioners that, ‘* however willing they 
might be to propitiate the wrath of Allah by a reasonable fine, the 
national assembly had decided to choose war and pork in preference to 
peace without it.” John H. Brown, M.D., the Berwick sculapius, 
enumerates a long list of patients who had postponed their funeral 
by following his plan of systematic hygiene—the plan, namely, of 
“toning down” plethora by bleeding and cathartics, and of ‘* toning 
up” debility by means of beef and brandy. But sixteen hundred 
years ago the philosopher Lucian called attention to the excep- 
tional longevity of the Pythagorean ascetics, whose religious by-laws 
enjoined total abstinence from wine (alcoholic stimulants, as they 
would say in Maine) and all sorts of animal food. The collateral 
interdict of beans would preclude the hope of popularizing the 
latter doctrine in Boston ; though M. Hippolyte Taine was not far 
wrong in describing the Concord School of Philosophy as an “ as- 
sembly of modern Pythagoreans.” The patriarch Alcott certainly 
ascribed his physical immunities to his life-long vegetarianism, and 
seems to have shared both the spiritual and spirituous teetotalism 
of the Grecian Buddhist. 

The naturalist Brehm describes the robust physique of a Soudan 
chieftain who, at the reputed age of 106 years, could hurl a stone 
with force sufficient to killa jackal at a distance of fifty yards, and 
thought nothing of starving for a week or two if his foragers hap- 
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pened to return empty-handed; but the same traveller men- 
tions that his swarthy Nestor now and then compensated such 
fasts by barbecues lasting from ten to twenty-four hours, and in- 
cluding a mélange of marrow-fat and pepper-grass, besides dozens 
of hard-boiled crane’s eggs, jerboa stew, and deep draughts of 
clarified butter. Long fasts certainly enhance the vigor of the 
digestive organs, but the net result of repeating such experiments 
seems rather difficult to reconcile with the experience of Luigi 
Cornaro, the Venetian reformer, who managed to outlive all his 
cousins and schoolmates, and ascribed his success to the mathemat- 
ical regularity of his bill of fare, which during the last sixty years 
of his self-denying existence had been limited to twelve ounces of 
solid food and fourteen ounces of fluids—wine chiefly, a beverage 
which the Soudanese emir would have rejected with a snort of 
virtuous horror. Dr. Virchow, though by no means an advocate of 
total abstinence, admits that the longevity of the Semitic desert-dwel- 
lers can be explained only by their caution in the use of stimulants 
—a virtue which in their case would, indeed, appear to offset an 
unusual number of circumstantial disadvantages—thirst, fiery suns, 
and fiery passions being decidedly unpropitious to length of life. 

And here, at last, we may strike a bit of /erra firma in the quick- 
sands of speculative hygiene. ‘‘ Take a hundred different animals,” 
says the sanitarian Schrodt, “and you will find them to prefer a 
hundred different sorts of solid food, but they all drink milk in in- 
fancy, and afterwards water ; and, considering the infinite variety of 
comestibles a healthy human stomach contrives to digest, we might 
very well agree to deserve that privilege by limiting the variety of 
our beverages.” Instinct certainly abhors the first taste of alcoholic 
liquors ; and statistics prove that in all climes and among all nations 
the disease-resisting power of the human organism is diminished 
by the habitual use of toxic stimulants. Mohammed, Buddha, and 
Zoroaster agree on that point ; and the esoteric teachings of Pythag- 
oras may have qualified his rather fanciful objections to grape- 
juice by the practical hope of longevity. 

A complete list of infallible prescriptions for the prolongation of 
human life would fill a voluminous book, and would include some 
decidedly curious specifics. ‘*To what do you ascribe your hale 
old age?” the Emperor Augustus asked a centenarian whom he 
found wrestling in the palestra and bandying jokes with the young 
athletes. ‘‘ Jntus mulso, foris oleo,” said the old fellow,—* Oil for 
the skin and mead (water and honey) for the inner man.” Car- 
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danus suggests that old age might be indefinitely postponed by a 
semi-fluid diet warmed (like mothers’ milk) to the exact temperature 
of the human system ; and Voltaire accuses his rival Maupertuis of 
having hoped to attain a similar result by varnishing his hide with a 
sort of resinous paint (wn poix résinewx) that would prevent the vital 
strength from evaporating by exhalation. Robert Burton recom- 
mends ‘ oil of nunaphar and dormouse fat ;’ Paracelsus, rectified | 
spirits of alcohol; Horace, olives and marsh-mallows. Parson 

Iyloh, of Gabestedt, near Thorn, reached an age of 125 years sit- 

ting listless in a wool-lined arm-chair, and, when requested to rise 

and explain, suggested that his good fortune might have something 
to do with his careful abstinence from all sorts of debilitating pas- 

sions (se trium semper abstemium exstitisse, nempe mulierum, ebrie- 

tatis, et iracudie). The philosopher Haller made a foot-trip of 
forty miles to cross-examine an old Swiss mountaineer, who in- 

formed him that he had cured all his ailments with prayer and 

gentian-tea ; and it is a pity that Matthew Paris failed to avail 
himself of a similar chance during his famous conference with the 

Wandering Jew. 

Dr. Zimmerman, the medical adviser of Frederick the Great, 
sums up the ‘* Art of Longevity” in the following words: “'Tem- 
perate habits, out-door exercise, and steady industry, sweetened by 
occasional festivals.” 

Mirth indeed is a remedy, and it is a significant circumstance 
that the most long-lived statesmen, authors, and poets of modern 
times were natives of the gayest country of western Europe during 
a period of general reaction against the gloom of the Middle Ages : 
witness the following statistics of longevity : Polignac, 81 years; 
Richelieu, 83; Sainte-Pierre, 78; Chateaubriand, 80; Lafayette, 
78; Duke of Bassano, 81; Fleury, 83; Corneille, 80; Dumouriez, 
84; Palinet, 85; Fontenelle, 100; Joinville, 91; L’Enclos, 89 ; 
La Maintenon, 84; Rochefoucauld, 80; Villars, 81; Sully, 81; 
Voltaire, 83 ; Montfaucon, 86; Soult, 82; Talleyrand, 84. 

A similar period of patriarchs coincides with the brightest 
century of the Roman Empire, the age of culminating triumphs 
over eastern and western foes, of literary and artistic revivals, of 
international festivals, and free circus games. The census of A. D. 
74 (under Vespasian) records the names of 54 centenarians; 114 
who had passed their hundredth year by less than a decade ; 2 
between 110 and 125 ; 4 between 125 and 130; 4 between 150 and 
135; and 3 between 135 and 140, 
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The history both of earlier and subsequent centuries abounds with 
the records of centenarians famed in the political history of their 
native countries ; and, considering the general trustworthiness of 
their biographers, we have no reason to doubt the fact that the 
poet Gorgias, the philosopher Theophrastus, and the satirist 
Juvenal reached respectively the ages of 108, 107, and 100 years. 
Hippocrates, the father of medicine, and the orator Isocrates lived 
99 years. The historian Epimenides, according to Pliny, lived 104 
years ; and the patrician Perennius Tutus seems to have earned the 
right to his name before he died (at Cornelia, A. D. 117) at the age 
of 107. Lueian’s list of centenarians includes the names of Thales, 
Solon, Aristarchus, Sophocles, Cleanthes, Demonax, and Pittacus ; 
and in several cases his statements are borne out by the testimony of 
contemporary historians, as well as by the graphic evidence of still 
extant medals and busts—that of Sophocles, for instance, whose 
features convey a strongly blended impression of hoariness and 
healthy vigor. 

Both ancient and modern biologists have indulged in curious 
speculations on the physical prognostics of longevity. The medical 
philosopher Asclepiades (a sort of movement-cure doctor) pretended 
to read the presage of old age in certain gymnastic abilities of his 
pupils. Campanella had a collection of wax impressions of the 
palms of several vigorous veterans, and often consulted those 
models in studying the life-chances of his friends, and sometimes 
of his enemies. Tis countryman Giordano Bruno makes a hirsute 
skin (especially a well-developed chin-tuft) and a strong voice the 
main auguries of long life, and on the latter point agrees with the 
specialist Hufeland, who gives the following description of what 
life-insurance agents would call an “ unexceptionable subject: 
has a well-proportioned figure, without being very tall. He ought 
indeed not to be much above a middle size, and rather thick-set. 
His complexion is not too florid ; at any rate, too much ruddiness 
in youth is seldom a sign of longevity. His hair approaches rather 
to the fair than to the black. Tis head is not too big ; his shoulders 
rather round than flat; his neck not too long; his hands rather 
large, but not deeply cleft. He has a broad, arched chest, a strong 
voice, and the faculty of retaining his breath for a long time with- 
out difficulty. Tis pulse is slow and regular. His stomach and 
appetite are excellent. . . . He eats slowly and has not too much 
thirst, the latter being always a sign of rapid self-consumption, His 
passions never become violent and destructive. . . . He is an op- 
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timist, a friend to nature and domestic felicity. ... He has no 
thirst after honor or riches and banishes all thoughts of to-morrow.” 

With one or two exceptions, all those rules are, however, apt to 
be upset by the evidence of practical experience. There have 
been long-lived misers who thought of nothing but the morrow, 
and long-lived anchorites, enemies alike to “nature and domestic 
felicity.” Even feeble and deformed persons have occasionally lived 
to an extreme old age. “ How shall we explain the tenacious vital- 
ity of the Hebrews,” asks Arthur Schopenhauer, ‘‘of a nation who 
in the zenith of their prosperity were mentally and physically in- 
ferior to third-class powers of that age, and who nevertheless have 
weathered the most terrific storms, while so many giant races—the 
Assyrians, the Etruscans, and the Macedonians—have centuries ago 
passed into the Nirvana of final extinction?” With a similar defi- 
ance of logical probability, many social and physical cripples seem 
to survive by sheer strength of will-force, like the satirist Destouches, 
who refused to die “ till the world had paid him his due.” 

The estimates of the intrinsic value of longevity have varied con- 
siderably at different times. Fontenelle, in his ninety-eighth year, 
lame, half deaf, and nearly blind, wished to live on, par pure curi- 
osité; and an equally superannuated Italian cardinal only grinned 
when Napoleon expressed the hope that he would live to see his. 
hundredth birthday, ‘‘ Why, does your Majesty want me to live 
only two years longer?” while the poet Mimnermus implores the 
gods of death to cut his thread of life at the completion of his six- 
tieth year, with less apparent reason than his colleague Heine, who 
in his last sickness often expressed an almost impatient readiness to 
depart : 

“Sweet Goddess, come answer my prayer with your knife, 
And cut out this cancer of damnable life.” 
On the whole, however, long life has always been recognized not 
only as a blessing, but as a chief or even the supreme reward of 
virtue : witness the traditions of eastern saints and patriarchs, whose 
longevity is generally proportioned to their piety. The records of 
Genesis are far outdone by the traditions of the Celestial Empire, 
where demigods and ‘“ millenarians,” as Prof. Lassen calls them, 
seem once to have been as frequent as teapots. But the Chinese, in 
their turn, are infinitely surpassed by the imaginative fervor of their 
Hindoo neighbors, who for ages considered prayers and fasts a key 
to every treasure-box of the supreme powers. ‘* Among an immense 
number of similar facts,” says Henry Buckle, ‘‘ we find it recorded 
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that in ancient times the average duration of life was 80,000 years, 


and that holy men lived to be upwards of 100,000. Some died a 
little sooner, others a little later, but in the most flourishing period 
of antiquity 100,000 years was the average. Of one king, Kudish- 
thir, it is casually mentioned that he reigned 27,000 years ; while 
another, called Alarka, reigned 66,000. They were cut off in their 
prime, since there are several instances on record of the early poets 
living to about half a million years. But the most remarkable case 
is that of a very shining character in Indian history, who united in 
his person the functions of a king and a saint. This eminent man 
lived in a pure and virtuous age, and his days were indeed long in 
the land, since, when he was made king, he was two million years 
old ; he then reigned 6,300,000 years; having done which, he re- 
signed his empire, and lingered on for 100,000 years more.” 

The Gnostics too speak of ‘‘ first-born children of the Demiour- 
gos, godlike men who lived for a thousand years and more ;” and 
by a strange sort of metamorphosis, those traditions reappear in the 
Armida legends of medieval romance—the fairy-land homes of 
heroes who had to leave their earthly work unfinished. 

In both forms those myths express perhaps an_ instinctive 
recognition of the truth that insufficient length of years has pro- 


.duced the chief discords in the harmony of earthly existence. 


With few exceptions our lives are indeed half-told tales; our 
season ends before the seeds of life had time to ripen a harvest ; 
before his task is half done, the laborer is overtaken by “ the night, 
when no man can work.” Life-blighting pessimism has made the 
fancied worthlessness of earth a sad reality. 

But the dawn of a wide-spread reaction is becoming more and 
more unmistakable. Temperance, educational reform, natural 
hygiene, the recognition of human rights, and the constant im- 
provement of creature comforts are beginning to turn the scales in 
prolonging the average duration of human life. John Ruskin may 
be right that in civilized countries the discovery of new remedies is 
always offset by the development of new diseases. But judging from 
the present progress in the revelations of Science, the children of the 
West-Caucasian races will find it rather difficult to die of ennui; and, 
in America especially, a general increase of longevity will demon- 
strate the fact that we have definitively outgrown the after-effects of 
the Middle Ages—in other words, that life is becoming more worth 
living. 

L. OSwa.p. 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS, 
I. 


I prp not approve of my mother’s idea of taking city boarders ; 
still, as she said, as there were only two of them, it would not 
make much difference in our home life. So, at the time appointed 
for their arrival, I dutifully drove to the station in the carry-all to 
meet them, little dreaming that I was going to my fate. 

They were on aunt, Mrs, Morton, and her niece, Miss Emily 
Ives, and a strange contrast they made in both appearance and de- 
meanor. Mrs. Morton was dressed in a light-tinted and rather gay 
costume for a woman of her age, and kept up a running fire of 
small talk during the drive to the farm, while Miss Ives never 
uttered a word. She was shrouded in the deepest of mourning 
costumes, and a heayy black-crape veil completely concealed her 
features. I could, however, distinguish that her form was perfec- 
tion, supple, rounded, and youthful. She was not a widow. That 
I knew, because in writing to engage the rooms Mrs. Morton had 
called her niece ‘‘ Miss,” and had furthermore added that she had 
sustained the loss of a friend which had thrown her into a state of 
almost hopeless melancholia; that Mrs. Morton’s object in seeking 
a country place so far from New York as the Genesee Valley was 
in the hope of effecting an entire change of scene and thought for 
her afflicted niece. At the time, these particulars had not inter- 
ested me so much as the fact that the privacy of our home would 
be broken up by the intrusion of strangers. Still, I could not rea- 
sonably object to my mother’s taking boarders, since I, in conse- 
quence of reasons not necessary to state, had lost my humble posi- 
tion of assistant to the village apothecary. My mother was a 
widow and I her only son, by name Geoffrey Melville. 

The little farm yielded a bare maintenance, and mother wished 
to increase her store: hence the city boarders. Mrs. Morton joined 
us at our little rustic board, but Miss Ives took her meals in her 
room, refusing to cross the sill of her door. 

My curiosity was piqued. 

“‘Ts she ill ?” I inquired of mother one day after our boarders 
had been with us for some weeks. ‘‘She never goes out, she never 
even comes downstairs. She must be sick.” 

**QOh, no,” said mother, ‘‘ she is in perfect health ; but when Mrs. 
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“Morton urges her to come out with her and see the beautiful 


scenery, she says that the sight of nature, no matter how lovely, is 
hateful to her.” 

«Ts she handsome ?” I inquired, with the interest in such a mat- 
ter natural at my age. 

**T do not know. Often as I have been in the room I have never 
caught even a glimpse of her face, as she keeps that heavy black 
veil wound around her head all the time.” 

How strange !” 

**Tsn’t it ? Mrs. Morton says that, unless something is done to 
arouse Miss Ives from her lethargy, she is afraid that she will go 
melancholy mad—and, Geoffrey, ’ve been thinking that you may 
be able to do something to arouse her.” 

**], mother !” Texclaimed, starting. ‘‘ She is a perfect stranger 
tome. I have never even seen her face or heard her voice. What 
could J possibly do to ‘arouse’ her, as you call it ?” 

Although I gave so ready a disclaimer of any ability to help Miss 
Ives, my heart beat with the hopefulness of twenty-one that I 
might do so. The youthful imagination is soon awakened ; and 
ever since that drive from the depot my mind had been full of 
vague wanderings and conjectures as to what could have caused 
such hopeless sorrow in one so young and beautiful—beautiful I 
was sure she must be if her face but approximated to the loveliness 
of her form. Laugh if you will at the improbability of such a 
thing, but I was actually in love with a woman whom I had seen 
but once, but not her face, and had never exchanged a word with. 
Truly the boy god is a strange little trickster ! 

My mother replied to my question: ‘* What could you do? why, 
you could play and sing.” 

** Play and sing !” I echoed, amazed ; “‘ play and sing !” 

“Ta” 

This was a startling proposition, even though I was conceded to 
be the best musician and to have the finest tenor voice in all the 
Genesee Valley. 

**Why—why—mother,” I stammered, ‘ I have never opened the 
piano since Miss Ives has been in the house ; and if I were to sing 
and play she would hear me.” 

“That is just what I want her to do. This thing has got to 
come to an end, or the girl will lose her mind—and we our board- 
ers: for Mrs. Morton says that for all the good the country is do- 
ing her niece they might just as well be at home.” 
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I started and felt a strange pang. How different—how lonely 
—the old homestead would be without the once-dreaded city 
boarders ! 

“* But, mother,” I said, “ how can I, who am nothing but an un- 
cultivated country bumpkin, sing before an accomplished musi- 
cian, as I am sure Miss Ives must be.” ; 

**So she is, her aunt says, and that’s just where and how we 
hope to draw her out of herself. Before she sank into this dull 
and dreadful state of despondency, Miss Ives was passionately fond 
of music—especially sacred music, but she will never listen to a 
note now if she can help it. Mrs. Morton and I-have talked it all 
over: I told her that you have the kind of a sympathetic voice that 
would melt the heart of a stone, and she is very anxious that you 
should try the experiment.” 

“To melt the heart of a stone ?” I asked, a little mischievously. 

«Yes, for that’s what the heart of this poor, sorrowing girl has 
turned to.” 

** But, mother,” I urged, ‘if you mean that I am to intrude my- 
self upon Miss Ives and sing before her, I tell you plainly I shall 
never have the courage to it.” 

Indeed, my heart had turned coward at the mere thought of it. 

“IT don’t ask you to sing defore her; but this afternoon Mrs. 
Morton and I are going out. When we are gone, you sit down to 
the piano and sing some of those touching things you know so well 
how to sing. Miss Ives cannot escape from this cottage, and from 
being at first forced to listen to you she may gradually become in- 
terested in the music in spite of herself. Once get her interested 
in any mortal thing, and there’s a chance to break up this stony 
despair and gloom.” 

The plan appealed to me from many points of view: there was 
the romance of it—so strong in youth—and the hope of benefiting 
this “ poor, sorrowing girl,” as mother had called her. 

When the ladies were well out of the way I sat down to the 
piano, as agreed upon, and very softly began singing some quaint, 
old-fashioned, and plaintive hymns. Between each one I paused 
awhile, fully expecting a peremptory message from Miss Ives for 
me to stop. None came, and after a while I fancied that I heard a 
light footstep overhead. 

Evidently Miss Ives had risen from the sofa upon which she lay 
constantly. Was she coming in person to rebuke me for my temer- 
ity? My heart beat high with fear—and hope.., 
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With my whole soul in my task, I rapidly glided into the old, old 
hymn of ‘‘ Jordan.” 

As the last words, ‘‘ There is rest for me,” died away, the door 
slowly opened and there advanced towards me a being who seemed 
to me an angel, so fair was she. I had never seen her face until 
now,—her veil had fallen around her shoulders,—but that figure 
I could never mistake. 

It was Emily Ives who stood before me, with eyes upturned as if 
entranced. 

«Sing, sing those words again,” she murmured. 

Low almost as her own voice, I sang : 


«‘T have builded me a mansion 

That eternally shall stand, 

And my stay will not be transient 
In that fair and happy land. 

On the other side of Jordan, 

In the fair fields of Eden, 

There is rest for the weary, 

There is rest for me.” 


“In the grave only there is rest,” she sighed, sinking wearily 
into a chair; speaking to herself she seemed, and unobservant of 
my presence. 

I spoke no word, but followed up the advantage I had gained, by 
softly striking into Herrick’s ‘* Prayer for Comfort.” 


‘* When the hoard of many years, 
Like a fleet cloud disappears, 
And the future’s full of fears, 
Saviour, Saviour, comfort me! 
‘‘When the secret idol’s gone 
That my poor heart yearned upon, 
Desolate, bereft, alone,— 
Saviour, Saviour, comfort me !” 


The effect was most unexpected. At the conclusion of the hymn 
she sprang to her feet with a look of amazement, almost of indigna- 
tion. 

‘*How came you, a stranger,’ 
know my story?” 

I was astonished in my turn, but replied calmly : 

**T know nothing of your story, Miss Ives.” 

“Then, how came you to choose a hymn to fit it so exactly? 
Ah! Isee! My aunt has told you.” 


she demanded, imperiously, ‘‘ to 
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‘* Your aunt has told me nothing, I assure you, Miss Ives ; but 
it is easy to see that you are unhappy, and I selected a hymn that I 
hoped might comfort you.” 

**T understand,” she replied, sitting at the side of the piano. 
“T thank you for your sympathy; and since I have betrayed that 
I have a story—will you hear it?” 

‘«*Gladly—most gladly,” I answered, inwardly rejoicing that, by 
an accident in the choice of a hymn, I had induced her to bestow 
upon me her confidence, believing that one should 

‘Give sorrow words: 
The grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart 
And bids it break.” 

“*T am desolate, bereft, alone,” she began. “ My desolation was 
wrought by a man who came into my life only to wreck it. I was 
an orphan, with no relatives but my aunt, who has not strength 
enough of character to control or guide so obstinate and headstrong 
a girl as IT am. The—the—man”—she paused, grew white, shud- 
dered at the recollection ; then by an effort mastered her emotion 
and went on—‘‘was cashier in a bank where I had on deposit a 
considerable sum of money. We met frequently, and I was fas- 
cinated by him. He professed to love me, and we became engaged. 


My aunt did what she could to prevent my marrying him ; but as. 


she could urge nothing against his character she was forced to fall 
back upon the time-honored and to me contemptible platitudes 
that he was my social inferior—‘ only a bank clerk’ and ‘poor.’ I 
paid no need to her. I loved him, and love levels all barriers. 
Our wedding-day drew near ; and as I wished him to make a good 
appearance, and not to feel hampered as to means to make himself 
presentable, I gave him a blank check, signed, and told him to 
fill it up for three thousand dollars. He filled it up for the entire 
amount I had in the bank, and fled to Canada.” 

“‘The rascal!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Did you not pursue, arrest, and 
punish him ?” 

Miss Ives burst into a low, scornful laugh. 

“On the contrary,” she said, ‘‘ I concealed his theft, and allowed 
the world to think that from pure caprice—coquetry—fickleness 
—what you will—I had broken off the match almost at the foot of 
the altar. It was readily believed that, heart-broken at my treachery, 
he had gone away to try and bury his grief.” 

‘You were strangely generous,” I remarked. 
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“ Not so generous as you think,” she answered. “I was proud— 
too proud to let the world know that I had been sought only for 
my money, which, having obtained, the rogue fled with his plunder. 
He little guessed, however—” 

She interrupted herself, and I asked: 

‘Had love no share in your merciful act ?” 

**No; my love died an instant death when I discovered his 
falsehood and theft.” 

**Then, why do you grieve for him?” I asked. 

**T do not grieve for him. I grieve for my dispelled illusions— 
because he spoiled my life by destroying my faith in all mankind. 
But, most of all, I grieve because his infamy has so hardened my 
heart that I cannot forgive him.” 

“Try to forget him—forgiveness will follow.” 

** How shall I set about it ?” she asked. 

“ Begin,” I said, ‘‘ by casting aside those emblems of mourning 
which you wear. Such garments should never be worn, because 
they only advertise a grief that should be hidden in your own heart, 
and not paraded in public. Throw off this senseless sorrow. Let 
the dead past bury its dead. Go out into God’s sweet air and sun- 
shine, and you,will soon return toa healthy and normal state of 
mind.” 

“*T thank you,” she said, simply. ‘I will try.” 

As she rose to leave me she placed her hand in mine. How 
many wild thoughts flashed through my mind during the fleeting 
second I held that little hand! She was reduced to poverty. 
There at least we were upon an equal plane—but in all else, what a 
gulf yawned between us! She was a town-bred lady, I but a country 
lad. How should I ever dare approach her with words of love? 

Dare? Had not she herself said, ‘‘ Love levels all barriers ” ? 


Il. 


THE next afternoon, with some misgivings as to the answer, I 
proposed that we should make a sort of family party and visit a few 
places of interest in the neighborhood. ‘To my surprise and delight 
the invitation wasaccepted. Ah, me! that ride in the old carry-all, 
with Miss Ives at my side, and Mrs. Morton and mother on the 
back seat, was like straying through paradise. I observed with 
great gratification that Miss Ives no longer wore mourning, but a 
suit of delicate pearl-gray. The hideous crape veil no longer ob- 
secured her lovely features. Listless and indifferent at first, she 
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gradually showed some interest in the places I pointed out, and 
always listened attentively to what I said. 

Mother could hardly conceal her gratification at my success, and 
Mrs. Morton fairly bubbled over with joy. 

After this I had no difficulty in persuading Miss Ives to acquiesce 
in any plan I proposed to interest and amuse her, and change the 
current of her sombre thoughts. 

All through the blissful hours of August we wandered together, 
without any chaperon, over the green fields and through the leafy 
lanes. 

September came, and still our city boarders showed no inclina- 
tion to leave us. Emily’s cheeks had resumed their pristine bloom, 
the roseate hue of health. 

I had loved her from the first ; and, as the charm and beauty of 
her mind and character unfolded themselves to me, I adored her. 
Was she aware of this? I wondered. She gave no sign that she 
was, but invariably treated me with frank, even confiding, camar- 
aderie. I tried to hide from her my true feelings. The social 
difference between us—my country breeding—above all, my poverty 
—held me tongue-tied. I was miserable, save when in her society ; um 
then I forgot all but the happiness of being by her side. And so _ 
October came,—that loveliest of all months, in the country,—and : 
with it a not altogether unexpected windfall for me. A suit which i 
for years had been dragging along in the courts was at last settled 
in our favor, and mother and I divided the snug sum of $20,000 be- 
tween us. The homestead was partly mine, and would be entirely ; 
so at my mother’s death. Why, why, I was rich! I laughed aloud i 
in my glee ; and Miss Ives was poor. Now, why should I not speak ? | 

Come what might I would know my fate, and end the suspense 
which was eating my heart out. And at last my well-guarded = 
secret escaped me. I told her that I loved her, and—appalled too 
late at my temerity—waited for her to pronounce my doom or lift 
me into paradise. 

Miss Ives did not seem as surprised as I had expected, nor did 
she show any ‘resentment. 

She only seemed to be thinking, but it was not long before she 
replied : 

“I do not know whether I love you or not. If I loved—that 
other—with the only real love of my life, then I do not love you; 
but if—” 

‘But if—if what ?” 
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“‘If that was only a passing fancy, scattered at once and forever 
to the winds by his unworthiness—” 

‘Oh, tell me that it was!” I interrupted. 

‘«This much I can tell you, Geoffrey,” she said. “I owe you the 
deepest gratitude that woman ever owed to man; and could the 
same misfortune befal me as in my betrothal, and you were the 
wrongdoer, I could forgive you, as I never can him.” 

«Then you love me!” Iecried. ‘‘I am sure you do, for out of 
love only could such forgiveness come.” 

And, unrebuked, I gathered her to my heart. 

My raptures calming after a little, I descended to practical mat- 
ters, and told her how glad I was that her fortune had been swept 
away, for with that barrier between us I should never have dared 
to lift my eyes to her. I asked if she would be content to live at 
the old country home—she, her aunt, with mother and me ; but, if 
she would not, I would take her back to the great city, for I was 
rich now. <A queer look passed over her features when I said I was 
rich, causing me to flush and bite my lip with mortification, remem- 
bering how paltry a sum ten thousand dollars must appear to a 
girl who had had thirty thousand. 

Events rushed on so rapidly after this that I seemed treading on 
air in a dream of perpetual bliss. 

Emily acquiesced in all my propositions and arrangements, and 
we were married most unostentatiously at the old homestead. 
Emily positively declined to invite any of her friends, so on her side 
her aunt only was present. But on mine, notwithstanding that the 
country folk covertly sneered at my marrying ‘‘a fine lady from the 
city,” they gathered around me on my wedding-day, and one and 
all wished me lifelong happiness. Ah! I was sure of that with 
Emily as my companion. 

We made no bridal-tour, after the style of fashionable people. 

Emily declared that she wanted nothing that reminded her of her 
old life. Mrs. Morton did not like our homespun ways as well as 
her niece did, and cheered her days by having a number of New 
York papers sent to her. I never looked at them, but one day 
Emily ran her eye over a newly arrived batch, and surprised me by 
exclaiming in a tone of irritation: 

“Ah, I have not been able to escape the reporters even here !” 

At her words my heart seemed to stand still. “ Escape !” 
‘*Reporters” after my wife! What could it mean? To my rural 
mind reporters only followed up those who were ‘‘ wanted” for 
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some misdemeanor. The horrible thought flashed through my 
mind that perhaps I had married an adventuress—even a crim- 
inal! For I knew positively nothing about her, and she had been 
won so easily—by a simple country boy. 

Emily glanced at me and laughed lightly. 

“Why, Geoffrey,” she said, “ how pale you are! And what a 
look of anxiety you wear! Here, read what the reporters say of 
us |? 


“Us!” Merciful Powers! Was I too inculpated in this—what, 
oh, what was it? Hardly breathing for the agony of suspense 
that was contracting my heart, I read the following, among the 
Personals :” 

‘*Miss Emily Ives, the eccentric thrice-millionairess, gave the 
slip to the great world of society, and was quietly married on the 
23d inst, in , to a country gentleman of no fortune to speak of. 
Dame Rumor says that on both sides it is a regular old-fashioned 
love match. The friends of the fair bride—and they are legion— 
are rejoicing. that at least one American girl has preferred to 
bestow her immense fortune upon one of her own countrymen 
instead of some titled pauper.” 

Ts—is—it true?” I gasped. 

Yes, it is true,” she answered. 

“*But why did you tell me that you were penniless?” 

*T never said that, Geoffrey—never. I told you that I had been 
robbed of thirty thousand dollars. You inferred that it was all I 
had.” 

“Why did you not undeceive me?” 

“* Because, after my first bitter experience, I determined that the 
man who next besought me should not know I had adollar. I saw 
the error into which you had fallen, and was careful not to disabuse 
your mind of it. Tow else could I be sure that you loved me for 
myself and not for my money?” 

Then with a bright smile Emily lovingly smoothed my hair from 
my brow, and added, archly: 

*‘How dreadfully frightened you looked, dear, at the reporters 
being after me! I am afraid you are, after all, what you are so 
fond of calling yourself—‘a country bumpkin.’” 

‘But the happiest one alive,” I answered, snatching her to my 
heart. 


CELIA LOGAN, 
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DOGS I HAVE KNOWN. 

As I sit at my window vaguely wondering what degree of serious- 
ness is really necessary in approaching so trivial and unimportant a 
subject as Dogs, my eye catches something that is a key to the 
situation. A small beast goes trotting by alone, and I observe that 
she frequently stops short and looks back over her shoulder without 
turning round, and then resumes that peculiar gait which is so 
characteristic that it has been given a name, and is called a ‘* dog- 
trot.” From the standpoint of the fancier she is so handsome a 
creature that it is quite worth while to watch her as she goes down the 
street, looking back at intervals to the plodding figure of a colored 
man far behind, who is doubtless her ideal of all that is good and 
great, whom she will abide with and continue to so regard through 
all the fortunes life may bring, and who, for his part, is not think- 
ing of her at all. 

That is the “dog” of it—everlasting faithfulness and love. 
That is why some of the masters of the mother tongue have not 
been ashamed to talk and write of a beast that is the highest ex- 
emplar of those virtues known to this worid, or even to say that 
they have a kindliness for all its tribes and generations that is 
nearly akin to love. To say the truth, doghood is far oftener dis- 
graced by its associations than manhood is. ‘*'The dog it was that 
died ” is only a rare way of expressing forcibly and idiomatically a 
very common truth. 

The pretty creature that has just gone by looking back at her 
master is an aristocrat, if there is anything in race or lineage; a 


bull-terrier whose courage from one side and intelligence from the 
other are not her only qualifications. She is not too big to come 
in, and not too little to stay out. She would be an ugly customer 
to encounter at midnight in a back yard, and she would not be 
unbecoming to a lady on the street. Her neck is round and thick, 
her head small, square, and alert. ‘The grayish-yellow coat lies 
so. cleanly and closely that every firm and sturdy muscle of her 
shapely body stands out. She is broad across the breast and straight 
in the legs, has no surplus dewlaps and wrinkles, cocks her short 
ears and rolls her alert eyes at every passing object, and somehow 
manages to say without words that, having made a compact of 
amity with a man, she will be faithful to the last hair of the taper- 
ing tail which she carries so straight behind her that it is an emblem 
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of her character. Hn passant, there is as much character in a 
dog’s tail as in man’s chin. 

Does she know, do you think, that her master is a colored labor- 
ing man who lives in ‘Tennesseetown, and that, her surroundings 
are not the most aristocratic or comfortable possible? If she could 
understand every word one said, and one should tell her that, and 
argue the point with her, and invite her to come and abide with 
him, and lie upon a red sofa, and eat tenderloin, and drink milk, 
she would only show her well-preserved and rather handsome teeth 
in a smile not intended to be amiable, or she would rise and 
straighten out her tail, and trot off to the suburb named with possi- 
bly a glance of uninterested indifference over her shoulder as she 
departed. Dogs have sometimes changed masters, but the meanest 
of his tribe never did so willingly or without protest. He is the 
only creature who wishes to be owned and is a slave from choice. 
He is the only member of the brute creation who loves a man ; and 
his allegiance cannot be affected by blows, bondage, or hunger, by 
poverty, toil, or crime. Regardless of all circumstances, he stays. 
Death alone can end that wonderful allegiance that never questions, 
doubts, complains, or rebels. 

Fanciers and technical dog-lovers lay great stress upon ‘* points,” 
and talk much of “strain,” family, ancestry. These are good 
things in dogs or men. They give assurance of look, bearing, 
and size, and of the continuance of certain acquired and special 
qualities. But they do not really change the dog. Nine-tenths of 
all these beasts are plebeian—curs unredeemed by a single quality 
uf aristocracy ;—and they fill every quality and requirement of 
courage, pluck, faithfulness, or hardihood, If family only is con- 
sidered, nothing can certainly be more useless and unattractive than 
that burry and cock-eared creature who follows the usual farmer 
awbout ; comes to town with him ; snarls under the axle-tree at all 
comers ; takes every opportunity to get into a noisy row ; gallops 
idiotically through all the by-ways and lanes, looking for something 
he never finds ; splashes though every mud-hole ; never had a bed 
or an intentional meal in his life; is indifferently big, little, 
slender, stocky, gray, brindled, spotted, or merely yaller ; looks 
sometimes like a badger, sometimes like a bear, and often like a 
wolf ; may be bench-legged to the verge of grotesque homeliness, or 
have the size and dignity of the noblest mastiff ;—all without con- 
sciousness or intention on the part of himself or his owner, and 
still to all intents and purposes a dog, very often such an one as can- 
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not be equalled among the scions of the aristocracy. The truth is, 
that he who discusses dogs from the standpoint of the fancier only, 
ignores the remarkable side of the animal’s character, and forgets 
the qualities which, since the days of primeval man, have set him 
apart among beasts. 

Yet another fact remains that might as well be frankly stated in 
this connection. The more dogs a man has, and the more the 
mongrel predominates in those dogs, the nearer this individual 
comes to being that primeval man. 

For beasts of all descriptions are incompatible with the conditions 
in which man is coming to live, and more and more as the years 
pass. As far from Nature as possible is the rule. Innumerable 
feet have never trodden field or wold ; innumerable eyes have yet 
to see the sun rise or set. One-half the population of a country as 
yet half unsettled and mainly yet to be developed know no more 
of the life of Nature than does the canary that was hatched in a 
cage. ‘The crowded city has no real need of an animal that Nature 
only intended for watchful nights and wandering days. The highly 
cultivated country, where it is so, offers scarcely a wider field for 
him. What we call shiftlessness and numerous dogs go together 
in common conception, the reason being that he who owns them 
must be outré, following still a life that is of the past, incongruous, 
rude, unindustrious, haphazard, approaching the primeval. That 
is the natural life, and we varnished and cultivated savages may 
deny it in vain. 

Across the street from where I sit is a house whose inhabi- 
tants have been absent all the summer. The dusty blinds are un- 
opened, the lawn is knee-deep in grass and weeds, the front gate 
stands open. There remains but one inhabitant of the premises, 
and his forlorn expectancy of something that does not come has 
been a distressful pantomime to all the neighbors for four months. 
Frem door to gate he walks, and from gate to door. There is a 
street-car line a block away, where the little yellow cars jingle and 
rumble by all day. Lying at the open gate, he watches these with 
tireless patience and anxicty. ‘The summer flies have bitten him 
remorselessly ; the sun has scorched his back ; thirst, hunger, and 
loneliness have been his daily experience ; yet he stays and watches. 
The people who own him went away on those cars ; he is waiting 
for them to return. Sometimes he goes away for a little while, but 
it is only to forage in the alleys, and then he returns and resumes 
his vigil. Nobody wants him, for he is unhandsome and in the 
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sulks, and was never a probable prize-winner. He has no friends, 
and knows it, and his only hope and desire is that the people who 
owned him, and who now doubtless wish him dead or lost, may 
return. I can casually remember him when he was so happy as to 
be rather noisy ; but now he never utters asound. He has acquired 
a sneaking demeanor and an air of existing by sufferance in an un- 
friendly community. Every dog in the neighborhood has whipped 
him running ; every boy has shied a stone at him. He is one of 
the dogs I have known that I sincerely wish I had not. 

It is not a neighborhood so densely populated with canines that 
the fact is very noticeable ; but I think I could write half a score of 
biographies from facts gathered without intention. I know, for 
instance, a dog who is the precise opposite of the misanthropic un- 
fortunate who has been mentioned. A more unimportant speci- 
men of doghood it would be impossible to know, yet he is a most 
unconscionable snob. His self-important airs, his distinct opinion 
of his own merits, his pert looks, a something even in his gait, 
render him very amusing. His weight must be less than twenty 
pounds ; yet he does not hesitate to attack any and every other dog 
who comes between the wind and his gentility. If any of them in 
passing stops to look at him while he sits upon the steps of the 
house he thinks he owns, he flies into a towering passion. If any 
attempt is made to scrape an acquaintance, to be introduced dog- 
fashion, his rage knows no bounds. He is armed with a set of teeth 
greatly out of proportion to his size, and these he uses without 
hesitation and usually without the least regard to fair play. 

This creature hates boys with a peculiar vindictiveness. The 
postman may come and go, and the grocer’s man attracts no atten- 
tion ; but he will not permit the wearers of knickerbockers near 
him, and all their blandishments are met by surly growls or a noisy 
outbreak of temper. He is so gallant as to be a friend to all girls 
and women, little and big, treating them as though he had always 
had the felicity of their acquaintance, but drawing a general line 
at trousers so far as any intimacy is concerned. Male visitors, once 
admitted to the house, he will consent to distantly tolerate, but will 
permit no familiarity. The cat, an uncommonly lively Thomas 
about half-grown, he took into his confidence the moment of its 
becoming a member of the family, and will endure a hundred tor- 
menting pranks and hair-pullings with the good-nature of a care- 
less boy. He is owned by a school-girl, whom he loves with great 
devotion, and whose not infrequent and deserved chastisements 
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are met by his instantly dropping upon the ground and turning 
over on his back, with a look of abjectness and contrition on his 
countenance that melts her heart. The time necessary for him 
to entirely recover his equanimity after these little repentances 
does not exceed three seconds, and he plays his hypocritical game 
with her as often as he pleases. He can also induce her to do any- 
thing he wishes by gravely marching around in front of her and 
sitting up with drooping paws. A comical uppishness is, however, 
his chiefest characteristic ; and this grows out of the fact that he is 
owned, and has belongings and people. He is a dog of family and 
position. He is joint owner of certain premises, of whose police 
he has charge. His mistress is, in his opinion, the most incom- 
parable of her sex. The arm-chair in a corner of the room, in which 
he sleeps every night, is as much his as though he had bought it 
when he first began to have something. Hé has been called upon 
rather late in life to share his domicile with this cat, who tangles 
his claws in the dog’s long hair, and wools and pulls him promiscu- 
ously, and altogether outrages his personal dignity. He accepts it 
as a matter of course because said kitten is *‘ours”—a member of 
the family. One week of forsakenness, of loss of family and iden- 
tity, would make of this self-complacent little gray terrier the 
wretchedest being in the wide world. 

Among the dogs I have known and remember there is one who 
has a mixed place. She lived at a military post in southern New 
Mexico, and bore the very ordinary title of Peg. She was a sour- 
visaged virago, to say truth, and I was for some occult reason one of 
the few persons whom she favored with so much as recognition, I 
never knew her lineage, but she favored very considerably some 
dogs I have heard called St. Bernards, and had rather an imposing 
presence had it been at all amiable. I do not remember ever to 
have seen that dog look pleased. I do not think it possible that 
she played when she was a puppy. She reminded me, and I could 
not help it, of some very good women I have chanced to know, in 
seeming to be so much the slave of duty—some duty or other for- 
ever unexplained—that there was no time for any frivolous thing. 
A peculiar notch in the upper corner of her eyes gave her that look 
of sad dignity which always appears on the face of the lion, is 
sometimes seen in the countenances of men, and which is the label 
of melancholy wherever found. 

Mistress Peg had a voice that could be heard a mile, but which 
she never used save in the night-watches, when she wandered over 
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the desolate hills surrounding the post, alone, baying coyotes, 
Apaches, the moon, and such other things as appeared fit objects 
for baying in the gloaming. She was fecund to a fault, and her 
families, when. they came from time to time, were events in the 
monotonous military life. At such times she lived in a turned- 
down box in the corral, cross as Nemesis, anxious, burdened with 
care, red-eyed, and entirely devoted to the care of from nine to 
thirteen hungry creatures that often seemed to represent in appear- 
ance all the breeds of dogs known to mankind. Sometimes they 
were handsome to a puppy, the admiration of all who dared 
venture near enough to obtain a look at them. But once there 
were only two, precisely alike, and presumably coyotes. They were 
large, like their mother, but had bushy tails, gray fur without a 
spot, three-cornered visages, and the peculiar coyote expression. 
They were objects of considerable speculation and curiosity, and 
Peggy was ashamed of them. I remember that one morning some 
deprecatory remarks were made to her on the subject, whereupon 
Peggy lay down and whined, with a show of the utmost contrition. 

There was a lady at the post, to whom Peg, in common with dogs 
generally, had taken an extraordinary liking. This was only re- 
markable in view of the fact that this dog was not given to friend- 
ships, and most who attempted to gain her favor were simp!y 
snubbed, and the majority she regarded with absolute indifference. 
This lady, skilled in the cajolery of her sex, had won her over by 
kind words, by inviting her to come into the house, and by present- 
ing her from time to time with a new-laid egg, which she always 
carried away unbroken in her mouth, to be enjoyed where there was 
no possibility of any of it being wasted. 

These unimportant details are given te show how Peg managed 
to rid herself of her objectionable hybrid puppies. She took them 
by the backs of their necks and carried them to this lady’s door, 
and left them there basking in the early morning sunshine on the 
step. They were carried back and placed where they belonged ; 
and if Peg had been sufliciently educated a note would probably 
have been sent her begging her to keep them there. But they 
were again almost immediately returned, Peg being caught in the 
act of transporting them after the manner until then supposed to 
be practised only by motherly cats. This experiment was only the 
beginning of repeated abandonments of those disreputable little 
dogs, and they finally disappeared entirely. If one applies to the 
case the ordinary rules of human reasoning, the dull workings of 
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Peg’s mind are easily understood. The almost universal experience 
of observers leads them to the conclusion that all the higher ani- 
mals, especially those who live in close contact with humanity, 
know more than they seem to know, or use their reasoning powers, 
necessarily limited, only privately and in times of necessity. It is 
at least certain that, unless this be true, a thousand acts by familiar 
beasts must remain unaccounted for. 

A dog who during his erratic career greatly impressed himself 
upon those who were responsible for him was a huge liver-and-white 
fellow named Major. He was Peg’s son, and it will be under- 
stood that I knew him, in current parlance, ‘from ’way back.” 
His distinguished mother had eleven puppies with her in her house 
at the time of his passing into the hands of his final owners, and 
the lady above mentioned and I were paying a visit of congratulation, 
or condolence, to her. She had that morning bitten the doctor, who 
had previously boasted the power of his rather ordinary pale-blue eye 
over vicious animals, and had thus upset that personal theory with- 
out preliminaries. Yet she came out to meet her friend with every 
show of pleasure, and I followed, by sufferance, and because I was 
playing second fiddle to the lady. Others may differ with me, 
but I am of opinion that there is hardly a more pleasing sight than 
a dozen clean, well-nourished puppies in a nest of clean straw. 
Peggy, with some anxiety, watched us as we took up her family 
one by one, and bestowed upon each such blandishments as an age 
of nine days would warrant and the occasion called for. But there 
was one, the prettiest of all, who declined to be blandished, and 
who, betaking himself to the extreme verge of his residence, delib- 
erately barked at us. This performance decided that little dog’s 
fate. A blue ribbon was attached to him by which to mark him 
among his brethren, and thenceforth he belonged by deed of gift 
to the lady who was his mother’s friend. 

Looking back across the mists of nearly twenty years, I am still 
doubtful if that dog was a paying investment. Te was a big fellow, 
handsome and imposing, with a plume at his caudal extremity 
nearly a foot long, and with long, silky ears. But he was a crank. 
He knew more than most dogs, but was continually doing unac- 
countable things. The colored cook who occupied the rear of the 
premises took him in hand in his puppyhood, and before he was 
grown he was entitled to the medal for a high grade of proficiency 
in such things as sitting in chairs, “speaking” vociferously when 
he wanted anything, shaking hands, and scientific fighting. After- 
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wards he accompanied his mistress and me many a score of miles, 
sitting in the seat beside the driver, and superintending, in his 
private opinion, a long procession of ambulances and troops, and at 
night lying at her feet or stretched across the tent door. When he 
was finally brought North, he took possession of the entire block 
where he resided, knew distantly every resident of it, and marched 
all night as his mother did before him in the wilds of New Mexico. 

But he was too much of a personage. When he came into the 
house he became a monster ; when he was out-of-doors he was the 
principal object of the landscape. He took strong objections to 
certain persons, and among other exploits bit a college professor, a 
friend of the family, who thereafter ceased his visits, and he even 
frightened certain women whose dress, size, or demeanor he hap- 
pened not to approve of. Not being able to remove at pleasure the 
thick coat Nature gave him, he occupied a good portion of his time 
in digging caves under porches, wherein he could be cool. He was 
a beef-eater without rival, and had a voice with which he startled 
the town out of its propriety on Sundays or any other day, and 
waked the midnight echoes when those suspicions common to dogs 
were aroused about something probably a mile away. 

Later he was transferred to a Kansas ranch, as being better suited 
to his capacities and size, where his first exploit was to kill the first 
raccoon he had ever encountered, and his next to drown a Texas 
steer by holding his head under water by the ear until he ceased to 
be troublesome. On this ranch he unquestionably had a good time 
and enjoyed himself. But as age crept on he paid the usual penalty 
of frontier life by having rheumatism. The poor old beast was 
finally relieved of his anguish by chloroform, and where he lies 
there is still a yellow mound whereon no grass has grown. He im- 
pressed himself while he lived as distinctly as a man usually does, 
and will be as long remembered as most men are. Whenever he is 
mentioned there are thronging memories of the strange life of the 
far frontier, of the camp and the march, of blue mountains and 
endless plains. Then some one says musingly, ‘‘I wonder what 
became of Peg?” All the human personages have faded into misti- 
ness or entire oblivion ; the life that can now never be lived again 
by any person presents only outlines blurred by dim events, and the 
only figures that are distinct are those of an unamiable and eccen- 
tric but faithful dog and her erring son. 

It is perhaps a foolish pastime, but I have often amused myself 
by imagining the feelings of an intelligent dog in view of the evo- 
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lution of the family of which he is a member; for if there is any- 
thing of which he is positively certain, it is that he is a member of 
that family. ‘To a certain unknown extent he thinks, and he must 
draw certain conclusions. We will suppose that he is a girl’s dog. 
I have known such a one—a privileged character, who insisted for 
a number of years, and in an inconceivable variety of ways, upon 
being ever-present. ‘That was the impression he gave one: that he 
was always there. Innumerable times was he taken by the neck, 
or by any other portion of his anatomy that was handiest at the 
moment, and ousted from his location in the arm-chair or on the 
sofa. He was tried repeatedly, with the certainty of a verdict 
against him beforehand, for ensconcing himself in the middle of 
somebody’s bed, and sentences of banishment for life to the Siberia of 
all out-doors were passed upon him. Scores of times was he ejected 
from his place in the middle of the front of the grate, where he had 
located himself in the belief that he was the chiefest figure of that 
charmed circle. Many cases occurred of his wrapping the drapery 
of a fly-proof couch about him where the ends of lace curtains lay 
upon the floor, and of the mistress being so angry with him thereat 
that she momentarily hated him, and said so unequivocally. The 
dining-room was his Mecea, and somebody so often got up and put 
him out that it was perhaps considered by him as a matter of 
course, and a ceremony that ought not to be omitted, for he was 
probably never hungry in his life. He wanted to be there, and in 
all places where family interest was centred. He had the splay 
feet of his particular tribe, and would quite invariably ensconce 
himself upon the best rug to make his toilet, which delicate process 
consisted in getting rid of the dried mud that hurt his toes, and 
leaving it there. His much-needed baths were given him in a tub, 
with a broom, and the row that occurred on these occasions was 
invariable, and was considered to be a part of the process. 

But he loved his owner, not wisely, but with a devotion expressed 
partly by the fact of his being always with her, whether convenient 
or otherwise. [He frequently called undue attention to the public 
devotions of the family by trotting behind her down the church- 
aisle with a broad and self-righteous grin on his countenance, and 
by sometimes adjourning to the ante-room to settle a difficulty 
with some other dog. Ie had been known to accompany her to a 
tableau exhibition for church purposes in which she was a promi- 
nent figure, to enter without ticket or equivalent, and to follew her 
about the stage and sit down beside her during the scenes. He 
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was on this and many other occasions accepted as an evil which 
it was more trouble to be rid of than to endure. 

Yet he was privately a reprobate, and had periods of dissipation 
during which he was often thought to be lost. But he always came 
back, with a deprecatory air, contrite and repentant for an hour or 
two, then reassuming his place as one who was willing to let by- 
gones be bygones. Through all he was an acknowledged source 
of amusement, and got his full share of affection. Nobody was 
very long angry at him, for he made up for all his doggish sins 
by that devotion which is known only to a dog. 

But while he was growing older his little mistress grew tall, and 
before he knew it, or anyone else had realized it, she was no longer 
achild. It was not precisely known what this terrier thought of 
some of the youngsters who began to be visitors, but I have fancied, 
from the glance of his round brown eyes through the. thick hair 
that hung in front of them, that he probably shared the opinion of 
paterfamilias, whose look was scarcely more reassuring to some of 
the casual young gentlemen whom he sometimes encountered about 
the premises. It was amusing when they attempted to follow an old 
adage, and ‘‘love me, love my dog,” for their advances were merely 
rewarded by a surly growl and the dog’s walking off with as much 
dignity as his long body and short legs would admit of. 

By-and-by there came a time of such preparation as even a dog 
must have noticed, and when he was forced to retire into obscurity 
by continual reminders that he must really get out of somebody’s 
way. His owner now scarcely noticed him, and ina short time he 
grew into the habit of lying on the porch with his nose between his 
paws, cocking his eyebrows at the frequent shop-boys, and meditat- 
ing upon the changed demeanor of an entire household. Then 
came a special and particular day. The odor of dainties assailed him 
from the dining-room, which he was now requested not to think of 
entering. People came whom he had never seen before, and in whom 
he had not the remotest interest. Evening did not admit him to 
the family gathering, but still he crept in amongst the crowd, only 
to find his mistress absent and himself de trop. Presently there 
was a procession down the stairs, and at the head of it came the 
child he had played with, the school-girl whom he had followed, 
and the woman he adored, all in one radiant person. But she 
was accompanied by one of those young men. All that evening he 
was neglected and forgotten, having been caught up and borne to 
the kitchen by some one, and looked after with a special view to his 
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staying out of the way. Finally there came a mysterious departure 
in which everyone was interested, and which his utmost cun- 
ning would not enable him to follow. His mistress came out and 
entered a carriage. ‘The dog could not tell whether she was joyous 
or sad, or why she alternately smiled and wept. One thing he dis- 
tinctly knew: she had forgotten him. Not so much as a word, a 
kid-glove caress, did he get at parting from one who all his life had 
been to him an object of devotion. This was the dog’s view. One 
might find a human parallel, perhaps, if one would recall some one 
of those hours of desolation that come in every human experience. 

For many days, perhaps, the little dumb, unimportant gray 
beast communes with himself in corners, and then accepts his mys- 
terious bereavement as all—dogs and men—must. He cannot talk ; 
inquiry is beyond the pale of his environment. He has only one 
gift, alike his joy and his bane, and that is feeling. To see the 
death of an intelligent dog causes one to know, more than any 
other circumstance, the injustice of nature in bestowing sentiment 
without language upon a creature whose last desire in life is to lick 
his master’s hand. 

That mankind have a general leaning toward dogs is a fact that 
goes without argument, yet there are those who are known to cherish 
toward the tribe a feeling very nearly akin to hate. Those people 
are often good citizens and honest men and women, whose mistake 
is simply a form of selfishness. I must be excused for the remark 


that a sternness that shuts out all love for animals is in danger of 


extending, and does very frequently extend, to fellow-mortals as 
well. There is a feeling that the decided dog-hater is at least una- 
miable, and that the lover of beasts, of dogs especially, can hardly 
be entirely bad. Some of the greatest names in literature, if not 


in history, and standing in such striking antithesis as Sir Walter 


Scott and General Grant, loved dogs next to men, and, justly, better 
than they loved many men. In the positions of constant loneliness 
and frequent peril incident to some men’s lives, a dog is chosen 
before any human companion, and it is a fact that weighs ponder- 


ously in any comparative estimate of faithfulness, Crusoe, in that 


wonderfully circumstantial romance without a woman that one-half 
its readers still believe to be true, had a dog, and almost every hero 
of solitude, no matter how old or how young the story may be, has 
his dumb and faithful companion in peril. The creature has sur- 
vived innumerable changes of form, size, and physical quality with- 


out any change of character. No animal has suffered more at the 
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hands of man, and none has remained so entirely unchanged in the 
one great quality that endears him to the human race. Every 
creature man owns will forsake him, and has forsaken him, save 
only this one. Love rules the world, and yet there is but one 
instance, and one creature, where it has entirely redeemed from 
savagery. And that was not a love given, but one felt. It was not 
aman, but only the dog. 
James W. STEELE. 
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‘* My son,” said Sir Pyers Mostyn, ‘‘as long as I live, a foreign 
wife will not be received here. You are quite free, of course—” 

Gerald turned beseechingly to his mother. He vaguely hoped 
for support from her. ‘To his mute appeal she answered sadly but 
firmly: 

“TI altogether agree with your father.” 

He insisted : “ Let me tell you her name, father.” 

**T do not want to know her name, a plebeian name, the daughter 
of some parvenu !” 

‘For being foreign the family is not—” 

“* Why, then, do they come abroad, as they say, if they had honest 
intentions? We do not know where they are coming from. Per- 
haps it is better that we should not inquire. Besides, on principle, 


I dislike Americans !” 

**But once more, father, the family is rich, honorably known 
even in England. Their bank account at Coutts, in London, is all 
right: I had occasion to test it when I went with the brother.” 


“ A smart trick to dazzle you. And the girl is ignorant, badly 


brought up—” 

** Why, father, she has a diploma from a college.” 

*«That means nothing,” said the mother, in her turn. ‘* And 
she must be faded. Did you not tell me she is twenty-two ?” 


“Qh, mother, the pink of freshness !” 


‘All made up, I suppose. Well, anyway, in this case, I think 
your father is quite right. The son of Sir Pyers Mostyn might 
look for something better. The best families in Old England would 
be proud to—” 

She did not complete her sentence, her meaning was obvious, 


She had said enough indeed to cut short any answer, 
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‘¢ Just like my chance,” said Gerald, to himself : “‘ once in a great 
while father and mother agree, and then it is against me.” 

He broke the silence: “I shall submit to your wishes,” he said, 
calmly, ‘‘ but do not speak any more of marriage to me.” And he 
went out. 


But that was just the subject Sir Pyers had most at heart, and 
which he had been the first to broach. His son’s resolution was 
therefore the more aggravating that it went directly against the 
family tradition, according to which the eldest son should marry 
when young. Now, Gerald was already twenty-eight, whilst the 
father was only fifty-one. 

The question, however, was at rest for the present, and not a 
word was said about it to the close of the London season. It was 
only remarked that Gerald—always a well-behaved though lively 
young man—kept most regular hours, saw fewer people, rode a great 
deal, went rarely to his club, and at home was unusually silent. 

The baronet was annoyed. He was observant enough to see that 

all this meant that his son’s purpose was unchanged. He corisulted 
frequently with his wife. They came to the conclusion that they 
would make the usual autumn gathering at their home in Wales 
more brilliant than ever before. They therefore invited a number 
of friends, and a good many of their most acceptable acquaintances. 
The selection, however, was made so as to include as many agree- 
able—and marriageable—young ladies as possible. The result was 
that, when September came, a more splendid assemblage Perwyn 
Castle had never seen before. All these guests made very pleasant 
company, and the time passed most agreeably for everybody, except 
apparently for Gerald. The young gentleman seemed to have 
become perfectly indifferent to everything around him. His polite- 
ness to everybody was purely perfunctory. 
. Sir Pyers Mostyn had organized for an early day a stag-hunt on 
a grand scale. On the appointed morning, besides his own guests, 
there were of course all the available members of the represen- 
tative families among his neighbors, who had all been specially 
invited. ‘The day was fine, and the scene at the meet, on the skirt 
of the forest, was glorious. Most of the ladies were on horseback, 
though carriages had been provided for those who could not ride. 
Even Lady Mostyn herself had donned once more, for the occasion, 
her becoming riding-habit, and was ready on her mare, near her 
husband. Sir Pyers Mostyn, mounted on a superb gray cob, had 
beckoned to his son and was chiding him for his listlessness. 
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“Such a sight,” he said to him, ‘‘ought to put life into you! 
It makes me feel twenty years younger— But who is that young 
lady there, with her mother, I suppose? I did not catch her name 
when Mrs. Thornyhold introduced me to her, there was such a 
crowd just then.” 

**T suppose,” the young man said, languidly, ‘‘she must be Miss 
Neilance, Milly Neilance. There are her father and her brothers, 
a little beyond, the gentlemen who sit so well on their horses. They 
are staying at the Thornyholds’, I understand.” 

“IT must get better acquainted with them,” said the baronet ; 
“the ladies look very nice.” And he went straight to them. 

‘They really form a very remarkable family !” said Lady Mostyn 
to her son, who had remained with her. ‘* And the daughter! I 
declare I have seldom seen anything so pretty! Look, Gerald, she 
is absolutely bewitching 

The fact was that Miss Milly Neilance, as she was gracefully 
sitting on her black mare, was a picture of chaste loveliness, in spite 
of her rather common surname. Blond rather than fair-haired, 
she had a delicate white-and-rose complexion that harmonized well 
with her almost childish though beautifully-formed features, Her 
dark eyes belonged to that class so rare, called laughing eyes, than 
which there are none more attractive. It was their half-roguish, 
half-serious expression that had called forth, no doubt, Lady 
Mostyn’s remark, 

Gerald had not answered his mother, but only smiled disdain- 
fully. She looked at him with astonishment. 

**Do you not think she is lovely?” she asked again. 

‘“ Well, mother, just like any other young lady.” 

** Yes! any young lady who is not your adventuress !” 

“Just so!” he said, dryly. 

Then he went to join his father, who was calling him again, to 
put to rights some little thing that was amiss. 

Meanwhile most of the younger gentlemen riders had taken ad- 
vantage of the delay to have themselves introdnced to the beautiful 
Miss Neilance. But the sound of the premonitory horn soon inter- 
rupted all the bowing and shaking of hands: everyone prepared to 
start. In a moment 

«* Yelled on the view the opening pack ; 
Rock, glen, and cavern paid them back, 
A hundred dogs bayed deep and strong, 
Clattered a hundred steeds along. 
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Their peal the merry horns rung out, 
A hundred voices joined the shout, 
With hark and whoop and wild halloo.” 


Miss Neilance alone remained behind. She had noticed that 
Lady Mostyn had not started so fast as the others. She came back 
to her. 

‘*May I stay with you, madam ?” she asked. Her voice, low and 
sweet, had a penetrating charm that did not belie her face. 

Lady Mostyn was agreeably surprised at that attention. No one 
else had offered to keep her company. 

‘low kind of you!” she answered. ‘* But you may, without 
loss to yourself: the stag will have to come round this way,” she 
. added, pointing to the right. ‘‘ We shall be in time.” 

The short conversation the lady had with her young companion 
while crossing to the place she had indicated still increased her 
surprise. Miss Neilance could listen well, without affectation, and 
she answered so simply, yet with a merry wit, that she absolutely 
won the heart of the older lady. 

** Now,” said this one, soon, “you had better join the chase. I 
do not intend to follow much farther.” 

Miss Neilance did as she was bid, and, spurring her horse, she 
was not long catching up with the main body of the hunters. She 
rode with them, to all appearances greatly enjoying the excitement 
of the race, and listening with sparkling eyes to 


“The deep-mouthed staghound’s heavy bay.” 


Her well-trained mare followed the pack without effort. 

For a time, in that pleasurable abstraction from everything else, 
she did not pay much attention to a horseman that kept persist- 
ently near her. Yet it was no less a person than the Earl of 
Penoyre, who had been one of the first to get himself introduced 
to her before the start. 

The Earl was a great person in his own estimation, and even in 
the estimation of many others—toadies, as they are called in Eng- 
land ; for not only was he a lord, but he also enjoyed this high dis- 
tinction : he was rich, very rich. He possessed broad acres, fine 
houses in the city and country, and, in addition, a considerable 
income. Lastly, he was a widower, not very many years over forty, 
and naturally quite appreciative of the fair sex. This appreciation, 


it is true, was reciprocated in certain quarters, including mothers 
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with grown-up daughters, and young ladies who were hunting for 
rich husbands. 

Such was the great man that had attached himself to the steps of 
Miss Neilance, and very condescendingly poured into her ear all the 
complimentary sentences he could think of. He had been really 
smitten by her beauty. Some of the ladies present in the hunt 
professed themselves disgusted with the nobleman’s bad taste in 
devoting his attention solely to that unknown young woman. Yet, 
through some inconceivable perversity, the young woman herself did 
not seem to appreciate the honor or to relish the attention. In fact, 
in her present frame of mind the noble lord’s small talk soon grew to 
be distinctly an annoyance to her. So, in the hope of shaking him 
off, she began to urge on her own fleet horse: he was not likely to 
keep up with her, as he appeared rather shaky on his big hunting- 
cob. He managed, however, to cling tenaciously to her side for a 
while. 

The chase was now rounding a clearing, across which flowed a 
pretty deep and somewhat broad creek. None of the riders had 
attempted to leap over it. Miss Neilance, who was frequently 
glancing toward the stream, had just slackened her pace seemingly 
with some special intent. Suddenly, judging the place favorable, 
she wheeled to the left and struck straight for the river, giving full 
reins to her horse. Thanks to the speed gained by the race and 
to her skilful management, the horse easily cleared the obstacle. 

As soon as she was on the other side, she looked back, expecting 
to see her mature suitor—for he had all but declared himself so— 
follow the other riders and go round by the bridge. 

But such did not seem to be his intention. His blood was up, 
and the attraction was so great on that other side, which she had 
gained, that his cool judgment deserted him. She saw him, with 
some dismay, cantering easily toward the river. He evidently in- 
tended to leap over. 

“Faster !” she could not help crying to him, “faster!” No 
doubt he did not hear, or perhaps he had miscalculated the width 
of the creek. When near it he made a feeble appeal to his horse, 
with the result that both went, plash! into the very middle of the 
stream. 

The cob’s back was partially covered with water, so that he had 
his head well above. The cool bath after the hot ride seemed to 
please him exceedingly. He cocked his ears and looked at the water 
tenderly, bending his neck forward, 
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Miss Neilance was fairly shaking with laughter. “Look out !” 
she cried to the Earl; ‘he is going to trundle himself in the water, 
Whip him! Make him get out.” 

The Earl obeyed. He struck such a hard blow that the cob 
reared and kicked, drenching completely his rider, and then 
clambered up the bank. There Lord Penoyre alighted, to look at 
the damage he had suffered. He had not taken the precaution to 
hold the bridle. The horse, feeling himself free, scampered at 
once away toward the forest. 

The young lady could not stand it any longer. “Iam going to 
bring him back to you!” she cried, and she started after the runa- 
way horse. The race was not long. The fat horse of the Earl, when 
once under the cool shade of the trees, did not think it worth his 
while to tire himself out, and he began to trot on gleefully, as if 
happy to have got rid of his rider and thus accomplished a righteous 
deed. Just then Sir Pyers Mostyn spied the riderless horse and 
was going to stop him. 

** Let him be, please, sir,” she said, “1 beg of you.” 

“‘Why ? what is the matter ?” 

She briefly related to him, though often interrupting herself to 
laugh, what had taken place. 

“«* But,” said the baronet, ‘‘ Penoyre will catch cold.” 

“No fear of that, sir; walking will keep him warm: he would 
catch cold by riding. The best thing is to have him sent home in 
one of the carriages. . . . He got his desert, though. With him by 
my side, I could not enjoy the hunt. He kept on telling me his 
tastes, his fortune. . . . I know that he wears no flannels, that he is 
no gambler, sips only one bottle of old port after dinner, and does 
ever so many interesting things. But one thing I know also well, 
though he did not tell me ¢haé: he is a nuisance, what you men call 
an unmitigated bore.” 

The baronet laughed heartily and admitted the accuracy of the 
picture. As they followed the chase they kept together, talking 
gayly when -the occasion allowed. The baronet, however, was 
wondering how it was that, when so many young ladies of good 
standing would have eagerly seized the opportunity to “net” such 
a desirable matrimonial prize as Lord Penoyre, this simple miss 
should have spurned the offer which was all but openly made her. 
He was still thinking out the puzzle when one of the gentlemen 
rode to him. 

‘Forward ! sir, forward! The stag has taken to water; we shall 
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have him soon, now. You are wanted. Miss Neilance is also 
wanted. Everybody wishes her to grace with her presence the last 
act of the tragedy.” 

“Certainly,” cried the baronet, “ certainly. Come, young lady,” 
he said good-humoredly, addressing his companion, “I want you 
to receive the honors of the quarry. You deserve them, you ride so 
well.” 

“Don’t !” she gently said. ‘Few know me here, except the 
guests of Mrs. Thornyhold, and I am, as you were told, a foreigner. 
Such unwonted preference would not look well. Better honor some 
of the many beautiful ladies here present.” 

The old gentleman bowed his assent, thinking to himself, how- 
ever, that she was as sensible as she was charming. 

As to Lady Mostyn, she had felt tired early in the day, and had 
given up her horse. She had accepted a seat in old Mrs. Thorny- 
hold’s carriage. There she learned more about that young lady who 
had so much taken her fancy. ‘‘ The father had acquired a great 
fortune in America by the most honorable means, through force of 
intelligence and hard work, His sons, her brothers, were merely 
taking a vacation. They were to return soon to Cincinnati, and, 
though millionaires, work as hard as if they had to gain a living. 
That was the way in that progressive country. Not much of an 
idle, good-for-nothing gilded youth there !” 

Whilst listening to this account, Lady Mostyn couid see her son 
galloping unconcernedly after the hounds. Ile had not approached 
the so desirable Miss Neilance, and had let others court her even 
after the accident that had so wofully interfered with Lord 
Penoyre’s designs. The mother was indignant at such blind in- 
difference. 

The hunt had endedjin the most approved fashion: the most 
beautiful lady of the meet had received the trophy. There had 
been general congratulations all round on the success of the mect. 
During that time Sir Pyers Mostyn and his wife had had time to 
exchange a few remarks. The result of their conversation was soon 
apparent : the baronet sought his son. 

“Gerald,” he said, ‘‘you know your unwillingness to marry 
grieves us considerably and —” 

“T am sorry, sir, but Iam more than ever of the same mind, as 
I told you in London.” 

“That is too bad, when so many fair young ladies— Did you 
not notice, for instance, Miss Neilance ?” 
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**Not particularly.” 

** But you know her, of course. Well, Lady Mostyn and I are 
of opinion that, in every respect, she would be a suitable—” 

“Why, father, a foreigner !” 

But—” 

“And such a plebeian name, Miss Millie, Millie Neilance, the 
daughter of a parvenu, an adventurer !” 

**Excuse me! Mr. Neilance is not an adventurer !” 

“If the family had honest intentions, why should they come 
abroad? They are Americans, are they not?” 

“My son, the family is honorable ; they are rich—a great fortune 
honestly gained.” 

“ Are you sure they are rich ? some trick to make believe so. 
Perhaps it is better we should not inquire where they come from.” 

“Oh, my son!” said Lady Mostyn, who in the meanwhile had 
joined them ; “and Miss Neilance is so beautiful !” 

“ Badly brought up, mother, with airs—” 

‘How can you say so? She is the sweetest, the best-mannered 
girl one could see ; and so intelligent !” 

“Superficial, I dare say!” 

** And so fresh-looking ! a rosebud !” 

“Oh, made up! an artist !” 

The baronet was getting fairly impatient at the wordy contest. 
Ile broke out abruptly : 

“7 will tell you what, Gerald. You seem to speak out of pure 
spite. Now listen to me: your mother and I have made a study 
of her all day long and have obtained—the best information.” 
Ilere the worthy gentleman launched, by way of episode, into the 
story of Lord Penoyre’s discomfiture, which he related with great 
glee. Then he praised the merry wit of the young lady in her con- 
versation with him, her rare appreciation of his—the baronet’s 
—fine riding-horse, then her modesty in refusing the honor he 
offered her. 

He spoke thus for some time. At last his son went to him, and 
taking his hand: 

“Father,” he said, “ whatever good you may think of Miss Neil- 
ance is nothing compared to what / think of her. She is the young 
lady you would not hear of last spring. I only took care that Mrs. 
Thornyhold should invite her so as to give you an opportunity to 
know her !” 


D. Curtis. 
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THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


THERE is no more complex problem confronting modern civiliza~ 
tion for solution than the labor problem. The introduction of 
labor-saving machinery has caused an entire change to come over 
the face of industrial life. That fraternal feeling which existed 
between employer and employees when they worked side by side at 
the forge, at the loom, or in the workshop has given place toa 
system under which industries are conducted on such a large scale 
that the employer does not even know the men in his employ, and 
the division of labor is so great that a man is little less a machine 
than the one at which he works. In those days combinations 
among artisans were not so necessary as they have now become. The 
time has gone by when it is necessary to plead for the right to com- 
bine, or the usefulness of such combinations. The former is an 
admitted fact ; the latter is becoming so generally recognized that 
I will not enter on its proof in this article. I shall take it for 
granted that the working-classes have such a right ; and that such 
combinations are a benefit to the workingmen is now being ac- 
knowledged by most writers on social and economic subjects. 

If modern civilization is to be any improvement on ancient civil- 
ization to the laboring-classes, its benefits must not all be showered 
upon the rich, who always had the lion’s share of_the good things 
of this world, but its blessings must reach the whole people. If all 
the advantages that flow from the progress of modern scientific dis- 
coveries and their application to industry are for the classes and not 
for the masses, then the working-people have no more interest in 
preserving existing institutions than they had in preserving those 
of the past. If our civilization is to endure, we must avoid the mis- 
takes of the ancients, one of which was a total disregard of the 
well-being of the common people. The real greatness of a country 
is determined not by the number and wealth of its nobles, but by 
the standard of living maintained by the great producing class. If 
we look round the world we shall find, in the countries where labor 
is the best paid and the people are intrusted with the greatest 
amount of political power, society is the most secure and standing 
armies are smallest. 

The time was when it was thought that, by clothing the people 
with the privileges and duties of citizenship, the whole question 
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would be settled. It was overlooked that the injustice the workers 
complained of was industrial as well as political, and that they 
sought political power as a means to bring about their industrial 
emancipation. Some of the best thinkers among the labor party 
have come to the conclusion that the condition of the working-class 
is very largely what they make it themselves; that, before any 
great change for the better can take place in their material condi- 
tion, they must be improved mentally ; and that there is as much to 
be gained from education as from legislation. The little education 
the laborers have acquired has enlarged their aspirations and 
sharpened their appetite for the good things greater knowledge will 
bring them. The workingmen are asking for a larger share of the 
wealth created by their labor ; they say the capitalist takes alto- 
gether too large a part of the product of their joint efforts. I 
think the workers are right in their contention that they do not get 
a fair share; not that I would contend for one moment that the 
workingmen are not better off than they were at the beginning of 
the present century ; but what I do say is that they have not made 
the same relative progress that has been made by the capitalistic 
class. 

The labor of those employed in nearly all the mechanical trades 
is in many cases. five times as productive as it was eighty-nine 
years ago, on account of the introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
which has generally been invented by their brains, as well as made 
and run by the industry and skill of the working-classes, Will any- 
one assert that the workers in these industries get over twice as 
much of the necessaries of life to-day as they did under the old 
system? Most of these benefits, which should have been for all, 
have been monopolized by the investors of capital. In holding this 
opinion, which I think can be substantiated by statistics, I am sup- 
porting the statment made by Professor Cairnes, who says : “ Ob- 
servation, moreover, of the course of industrial development exhibits 
this fact: that while, with the progress of society, the amount of 
wealth which goes to the support of hired labor pretty constantly 
increases, the proportion which this bears to the total produce of 
industry nearly as constantly declines—growing smaller as the 
realization of fortunes enables a large proportion of the people 
to retire from active work, and as capital assumes more extensively 
a fixed form.” According to the census returns of the United 
States and Territories for 1880, very little of the increased pro- 
duction has found its way into the homes of the poor. They show 
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that there were in that year 253,840 establishments, with a capital 
of $2,790,223,506, and employing 2,738,935 ; paid out in wages 
$947,919,674 ; for materials $3,394,340,029 ; value of the products 
$5,369,667,706. Add $139,511,175, for interest, to the cost of labor 
and materials, and then deduct the amount of the three items from 
the value of the product. This leaves $887,896,844 for profit and 
the wages of superintendence of the employers, or nearly as much 
as the wages of 2,738,935 working-people. It gives each laborer 
the princely annual income of $346 if divided equally among them 
all. But when we consider that among these are the foremen and 
the highest-paid mechanics, how much does it leave for the ordinary 
laborer on which to raise and educate (as a good American citizen) 
a family? I think it will have to be admitted that too much of 
the benefit of our increased power of production has gone into the 
pockets of the few, and that the many have not received that share 
which their industry and genius entitle them to. 

It is one thing to point out the evil, but quite another to provide 
the remedy. ‘Labor organizations, co-operation, and land reform 
would do a great deal towards settling the inequalities in dis- 
tribution that at present exist; but before these can do what they 
are capable of, the leaders among the workingmen must devote 
more attention to the laws governing the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth. The laws of political economy are to the body pol- 
itic what the laws of health are to the human body, and, if they are 
violated with impunity, will surely bring about commercial ruin. 
There is one thing certain, and that is, that the people do not go 
hungry because there is not enough land on which to grow food and 
not enough industry to cultivate it. There is plenty of food produced 
to feed all if it were properly distributed. People do not go house- 
less and naked because there is not enough material and willing 
labor to house and clothe all, but because of our imperfect social 
arrangements : those willing have not the opportunity to produce 
them; and often, when they do produce them, they do not occupy 
or wear them. 

We must look elsewhere for the cause of the trouble. It is not 
in nature or in the lack of industry on the part of the people. 
If we were seeking the cause of an imperfection in some chemical 
experiment we were making, we should consult the greatest author- 
ity on chemistry we could find. And the same course would apply 
in any other department of human knowledge; we should go to 
some recognized authority on the subject. But when the trouble 
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is economic everyone thinks he can apply the remedy, and affects 
to despise the greatest teachers of economic science. The cap- 
italistic press will quote political economy in such a garbled way as to 
lead the working-class to believe it is the science of low wages, in- 
stead of being the science to discover the laws that govern the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. Herein lies one great cause of 
the existing inequality in the distribution of wealth: the working- 
men have been taught by their leaders to look upon political econ- 
omy as their enemy, when, if properly understood, they would find 
it their best friend. A slight knowledge of political economy would 
teach the working-classes that society is based on competition; 
that the price of labor depended on the law of supply and demand ; 
that to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market is the 
only way to get the full reward of their labor under a system of 
competition. If they only realized these three simple truths, it 
would not only teach them how to sell their labor at its full value, 
but they would see to it that, if they have to compete with the whole 
world in selling their labor, all other classes in the community shall 
be subject to the same law. They would naturally think that, if 
competition was good for the poor and weak, it would be equally good 
for the rich and strong ; they would also see that to protect the cap- 
italist in any way from competition is like giving the fastest runner 
in a race a long start. From 1820 up to the present time the capi- 
talists have had more or less (mostly more) protection against 
foreign competition; and yet during that time there have been ad- 
mitted into the United States, duty free, 13,938,766 immigrants, most 
of whom have been competitors with the wage-earning class. If the 
workingmen had but grasped these fundamental truths—that society 
is based on competition, and that the price of labor depends on the 
relation its supply bears to the demand for it—they would long ago 
have said to the manufacturers, “If competition is good for us, it 
is good for you; if it is bad for you, it is bad for us ;” and the work- 
ing-class would be enjoying much higher real wages than they 
receive to-day, 

If there is one law more than another in political economy upon 
which labor-reformers have wasted energy, it is the doctrine of 
supply and demand. They said it is neither true nor human ; 
that it is repugnant to all the better feeling of our nature that 
man’s labor should be bought with as little sentiment as a carcass 
of beef ora bushel of wheat. With the sentimental side of the ques- 
tion political economy has nothing to do. The object of science 
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is to discover laws ; the duty of sensible people is to act upon them 
when established. In my opinion the truth of the doctrine of 
supply and demand has been established beyond all possibility of 
successful contradiction. It has never been claimed for the law of 
supply and demand that its effects are altogether independent of 
human actions ; on the contrary, it is generally conceded that one 
of the greatest curses in the operation of that law is the monopoly 
of the “ trusts.” All that has been claimed for it, so far as I am 
aware, is that at any given time and place the price of any commod- 
ity is determined by the relation its supply bears to the demand 
for it. What the buyers want and have the power to purchase con- 
stitutes the demand; the supply is the commodities that are put 
upon the market to sell: it is the relation that these two factors 
bear to each other that settles the price, and not the quantity the 
people could consume if it was given them, or the amount of good 
that can be or is produced. It is not the intrinsic value of any 
article that fixes its price. Salt, for instance, is one of the most 
useful and indispensable articles we have : but its supply is so enor- 
mous that it is one of the cheapest things we use. Tomatoes and 
potatoes are of more intrinsic value when they are ten cents a peck 
than when they are ten cents a pound; but while these vegetables 
have been getting better for use, a change has taken place in the 
relation of their supply to their demand. When they were ten centsa 
pound, demand exceeded supply ; when they were ten cents a peck, 
supply exceeded demand. 

If, instead of fulminating against this law, as they have done, 
those setting themselves up as leaders and teachers of the working- 
classes had mastered its workings, they would not have been the 
blind leaders of the blind they too often have been. If they had 
only looked around them they would have seen that nearly every 
other interest in society had taken hold of this hydra-headed mon- 
ster of supply and demand, and by manipulating it had turned it 
into the goose that lays the golden eggs. If the coal-operators want 
to raise the price of coal, they lessen the output. This serves two 
purposes : the operator sells coal and buys labor : by lessening the 
output of coal, the demand will have a tendency to exceed the 
supply, and the price of coal will go up ; on the other hand, lessen- 
ing the output of coal will lessen the demand for coal-miners, and 
the wages of the miners will go down. This is brought about by 
the operators acknowledging and understanding the working of 
the law of supply and demand. If the labor-leaders had also 
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understood it they could long ago have taught their followers how 
to make the application for their benefit. If the workingmen 
once realized this great but simple economic truth of supply and 
demand, they would not submit to the present state of things, 
where the capitalist is protected against the competition of foreign 
capital, while the laborers have to compete with foreign laborers 
who come in to the number of half a million a year to compete 
with and lower the wages of the native laborers. They would 
then see that under existing circumstances the way to get the full 
value for their labor was by doing the same as the coal-operators— 
limit the output, or, in other words, limit the supply by working 
shorter hours. Then, by the operation of the natural law, and by 
combining and asking for it, they could force wages up to their 
maximum, which is limited by the productiveness of labor. Though 
the representative workingmen have for half a century been, first, 
denying the existence and operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand, and then, when they have acknowledged its existence, con- 
demning it as inhuman, they have of late years been acting as if 
they had as full a knowledge of and as much confidence in its oper- 
ation as “others, whose superstition consists of a blind devotion to 
a most absurd fetich which they call political economy.” * They have 
shown this in their demand for a foreign contract bill and bills 
prohibiting the landing of Chinese and paupers. In reference to 
the paupers, they have only been partially successful: the Govern- 
ment have shut the front door, but have left the back door wide 
open. When the British Poor-law Guardians have more paupers 
than they can accommodate in the poorhouses or support by out-door 
relief, they are generally sent to Canada ; and if the societies who 
take care of paupers in Canada cannot get them off their hands any 
other way, they ship them across to the United States. 

Another question upon which the workingmen require educating 
is the doctrine of buying in the cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest. I have heard prominent labor-reformers say they did not 
believe in buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest, 
because it would be inconsistent for them to do so, their principle 
being to get high wages for themselves, and they should be prepared 
to pay high wages to others: though I don’t think there are many 
of them who put their preaching into practice. Like other classes 
they buy where they can buy cheapest and sell where they can get 
the best price. 


+ Journal of United Labor, Jan. i, 1889, 
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But let us examine their preaching and see if it would be any 
good to the working-classes if carried into practice. In the first 
place, it is very seldom in our complicated state of society that one 
worker buys labor from another. The labor of the workers gener- 
ally passes through three or four hands before the product comes 
to the laborers as consumers ; and no matter how willing one 
workman might be to pay his fellow-workman good wages, the fact 
that the commodity which contains the labor has to go through 
three or four capitalists’ hands in passing from one workman to 
other is sufficient evidence that by the time it gets to the workers 
as wages it will be very small. It must never be lost sight of, if 
we wish to arrive at a correct conclusion on any of these questions, 
that the workingmen sell labor and not commodities, and that they 
buy commodities and not labor. If all laborers were organized— 
and they should and could be—and all sold their labor in the dear- 
est market and bought their goods in the cheapest, the result would 
be that profit, interest, and rent would have less of the products of 
industry, and the working-class more. What I wish to point out 
to my fellow-workmen is that the science of political economy has 
words of comfort for them as well as for other classes. All they 
have to do is to understand and apply them. If al laborers sell 
their labor in the dearest market and buy their goods in the cheap- 
est, whoever else it may hurt it cannot hurt the laborers. Political 
economy would teach the working-people that the wages of labor 
have generally been the bare means of subsistence—those which will 
enable a laborer to live and to reproduce laborers. What the stand- 
ard of subsistence shall be is determined very largely by the work- 
ingmen themselves. If they are lazy and ignorant, it will be low ; 
if they are courageous, intelligent, and industrious, it will be high: 
it depends largely upon their aspirations. If they aim ata high 
standard of living, their wages will be high; if they are satisfied 
with a low standard of living, their wages will be low: and it is 
harder to raise the lowest standard than the highest. As Malthus 
pointed out, people living in the lowest dens of vice, pauperism, 
misery, and crime are so low and ignorant as not to even desire im- 
provement. In his Principles of Political Economy, John Stuart 
Mill says: “¢ The habitual earnings of the working-class at large can 
be affected by nothing but the habitual requirements of the labor- 
ing-people. These, indeed, may be altered; but while they remain the 
same, wages never fall permanently below the standard of these re- 
quirements, and do not long remain above that standard. If there 
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‘had been no combinations in particular trades, and the wages in 
those trades had never been kept above the common level, there is 
no reason to suppose that the common level would have been at 
all higher than it now is. There would merely have been a greater 
number of people altogether, and a smaller number of exceptions to 
the ordinary low rate of wages.” Mill here clearly admits that 
labor organizations have forced wages up in their own trades without 
lowering the wages of the other laborers. 

To push this phase of the question any further would lead us into 
a discussion of the ** wage-fund theory,” which we have not space left 
to go fully into. Suffice it to say, I do not agree with those economists 
who contend that there is no such fund, or with those who would 
try to frighten the working-classes from making organized efforts 
to raise their wages through fear of destroying the very fund by 
which they are employed. Admitting that there is a wage-fund, 
and that it plays the important part it does in industrial affairs that 
Professor Cairnes would have us believe, I still think there are many 
industries in which there is a very large margin of profits to work 
upon before the wage-fund proper would be reached. 

The study of political economy would teach the workingmen how 
high wages could be pushed without driving capital and trade into 
other channels where captial would not pay as high wages. I am 
one of those who believe that reform in the condition of the working- 
classes must be by evolution and not by revolution, because you 
cannot revolutionize their habits and desires, and progress cannot 
go faster than the active desire on the part of the people themselves 
for higher conditions of life; and that desire must be so strong 
that they will be prepared to make some sacrifice to secure the end 
aimed at. This desire can only be brought about by education, 
and cannot be consummated without good organization. Not only 
has the impression obtained among the workingmen that political 
economy is a * dismal science,” and that its teachings would tend 
to make their condition more dismal ; but they have got the idea 
into their heads that, as a rule, political economists have no sym- 
pathy with the poor in their efforts to improve their condition by 
organized action. Nothing could be further from the truth than 
this; for in their writings can be found far better reasons why the 
workingmen should organize to improve their condition than can 
be found in the writings of their traducers, who are generally ‘ more 
anxious to refute than to understand political economy.” T have 
known the late Henry Fawcett, when he was Professor of Political 
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Economy in Cambridge University, to go into the lanes and under 
the trees in the rural districts of England and preach the benefits 
of organization to the agricultural laborers with all the enthusiasm 
of T. V. Powderly or P. J. McGuire. The father of political economy, 
Adam Smith, pointed out the necessity for the laborers to be 
organized. The writings of John Stuart Mill abound with words 
of encouragement for labor-reformers. He thought they could 
not all combine on account of their being “too numerous and too 
widely scattered ;” but he says, “‘if they could do so, they might 
doubtless succeed in diminishing the hours of labor and obtaining 
the same wages for less work. . . . This partial rise of wages, if 
not gained at the expense of the remainder of the working-class, 
ought not to be regarded as an evil. ‘The consumer, indeed, must 
pay for it; but cheapness of goods is desirable only when the cause 
of it is that their production costs little labor, and not when occa- 
sioned by the laborers being ill remunerated. . . . I do not hesitate 
to say that associations of laborers, of a nature similar to trades 
unions, far from being a hindrance to a free market for labor, are 
the necessary instrumentality of that free market, the indispensable 
means of enabling the sellers of labor to take due care of their own 
interest under a system of competition. . . . Strikes, therefore, and 
the trade societies which render strikes possible are for those various 
reasons not a mischievous but, on the contrary, a valuable part of 
the existing machinery of society.” 

Extracts of this kind could be multiplied from most of the lead- 
ing English economists ; fand some of their American brethren are 
not behind them in their words of justification for the existence of 
trades unions under present circumstances. Professor Thompson, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, after saying that trades unions 
are “exotic on our soil,” says: “ But, after all, it must be borne in 
mind that united action is in many cases the best and most effective 
means for labor to secure fair terms in dealing with capital, and 
that there is in the trade union itself, apart from the outrages some- 
times perpetrated in its name, nothing to call for reprobation.” 
Francis A. Walker, one of the ablest writers on economics in the 
United States, says: ‘‘ Now, with a body of employers, few, rich, 
and powerful, having a friendly understanding among themselves 
and acting aggressively for the reduction of wages or the extension 
of the hours of work, and, on the other side, a body of laborers, 
numerous, ignorant, poor, mutually distrustful, while each feels a 
terrible necessity to secure employment, else wife and child will 
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starve, who shall say that such a body of laborers might not be 
better able to resist the destructive pressure from the employing 
body if organized and disciplined, with a common purse and mutual 
obligations enforced by the public opinion of their class, than if each 
for himself were to measure strength with his employer? ... 
Nothing quickens the sense of justice and equity like the con- 
sciousness that unjust and inequitable demands or acts are likely 
to be promptly resented and strenuously resisted. Nothing is so 
potent to clarify the judgment and sober the temper, in questions 
of right and wrong, than to know that a mistake will lead to a hard 
and long fight.” 

These quotations are sufficient to prove that all political econo- 
mists are not unfriendly to labor reform, and that a study of the 
subject to which they have devoted their lives would be beneficial 
to the working-classes. In political economy, a comparatively new 
science, there is a great deal yet to be discovered. New causes 
will produce new effects ; but no matter under what conditions we 
live, the workingmen will never get their fair share of the good 
things of this life, which, by their labor on the farm or in the for- 
est, on the sea or in the mine, at the forge or in the factory, in the 
workshop or in the office, they produce in abundance for all man- 
kind, until they master the general principles that govern the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth. Without that knowledge they 
are like a grand ship on a rough sea, without compass or rudder. 

ALFRED F, Jury. 


DAWN GLIMPSES. 
A FAINT sweet wind, cool as a woman’s palm 
Upon a fevered forehead in the night, 
From far sea-bosomed isles of bloom and balm, 
Floats through the widening arch of orange light, 
Where yet the day-wings droop in slumbrous calm, 


There is a hush like that which falls between 
The measures of some music heard in dreams, 
While thrilling yet, the hungry ear will lean 
To hold the last delicious chord that seems 
To die down endless corridors unseen. 


Like some tall galleon from the lands of gold, 
Fading afar along the azure deep, 
The autumn moon wanes westward white and cold, 
While o’er her wan and wasted visage creep 
The gleaming veils of morning, fold on fold. 
CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 
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Back from a road leading out of H stands an old, deserted 
house of the style built when honest work was to be had; for, 
though a century and more of age, its frame is stanch, its roof 
sound, and its heavy doors fit their casings. It stands in a hollow 
place that has become marshy and that gives sustenance to a heavy 
growth of weeds. The trees that stand about it are thick and dark, 
and the countryman jogging home at night speeds his step when he 
passes this house, so still and lonely, staring at him through a dozen 
unglazed windows. An eccentric character named Barclay lived 
there as late as 1867, but he disappeared suddenly, and the house 
remained unoccupied; for after his disappearance queer stories 
began to be told of the place, and people were found who declared 
that they had seen lights glinting about the premises at half-past 
one in the morning and heard uncanny noises. 

Resolved to investigate the truth of these reports I set forth one 
evening to pass a night in the old mansion. Frogs were piping in 
the distance and fire-flies sparkled among the bushes, the stars 
shone faintly, and the air had a hardly perceptible movement: it 
was a still, muggy summer evening. A walk of a couple of miles 
brought me to the place, and an unpleasant thrill traversed my 
spine as I opened the ercaking gate and passed up the avenue of 
trees, for I could have sworn that I heard soft steps behind me, and 
once I felt a puff of air, like a cold breath, on my cheek. All was 
silent as I pushed open the front door. The air of the house was 
close and musty, as if decay had set in among its timbers, and as if 
vapors from its damp cellar found difficult outlet. I lit a dark- 
lantern and visited every room and cupboard, without discovering 
anything remarkable. Dust lay thick on everything, cobwebs hung 
from the ceiling, and in one room a bat startled me by squeaking and 
whirring out through an empty window. The interior of the house 
had been but little marked and injured, but ina bedroom on the 
upper floor I noticed that several bricks had been pried out of the 
bottom of the fireplace with such force that two of them were 
broken. Bending over to note the extent of the damage I again 
heard a soft step behind me, but turning the rays of my lantern in 
that direction I saw nothing. Yet, stay! What was that on the 
floor, where the footfall had sounded? I brushed away the dust 
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with my handkerchief, and a dark stain appeared. Paint or varnish 
might have been spilled there at some time. 

An old box in the room afforded me a seat, and placing it in a 
corner I leaned against the wall and awaited developments. The 
frogs chirped drowsily, the leaves faintly rustled, once in a while 
a timber cracked, and a beetle droned by the window. I remember 
yawning once or twice, and thinking that my vigil was a pretty 
stupid business, and that I should have been better off in bed ; then 
Ifellasleep. Iawoke witha start. The night was intensely dark and 
still. It was clouding over, as if a storm were coming, and occa- 
sional gleams of lightning on the horizon made a faint illumination. 
I had been awake but a few moments when I became conscious of 
a stealthy movement and soft breathing. I reached for my lantern. 
It was extinguished. The movement and breathing came nearer, 
and by a flicker of distant lightning I saw the forms of two men 
bent over the fireplace. They appeared to be removing bricks, and 
one, as if in haste or impatience, tore out a couple with such force 
that they were broken. As if alarmed at the noise they had made, 
they crouched low and listened. What need of this caution? for I 
was the only other person in the house. Hark! what was that ? 
A step was on the stair, a light gleamed under the door, the knob 
turned, and old Barclay entered ! 

I was amazed to discover him there, for I had supposed him to 
have been absent for years. He must have been living in seclusion, 
I fancied, and had perhaps been ill, for he was as pale as any corpse, 
and his form was gaunt and shrunken. He held a candle, and 
lifting it high peered at the fireplace ; then, with a cry, he rushed 
forward, but one of the two men sprang to his feet ; I saw the gleam 
of a knife; there was a horrible shriek, and Barclay fell. The 
candle was put out in his fall, and all was in darkness again. There 
was a2 moment of absolute silence, in which I well-nigh fainted from 
asick horror that oppressed me. I tried to rise, to call out, to 
escape, but my body was powerless to obey my will. A whispered 
consultation followed; there was a hurried digging at the bricks 
again; I heard the chink of money; then the door was opened and 
something was dragged down the stairs. I heard the front door 
jar on its hinges, and knew from sounds on the gravel path that it 
was Barclay’s body that was dragged away. ‘Then came a rattle 
and a plunge in the old well, and all was still. 

I recovered my power of movement as if an electric shock had 
passed through me ; and, though I do not know how I got out of the 
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house, I found myself in the road, and ran toward town as if for 
life. ‘The clock struck two as I entered my door. 

In the morning I went to a police station, though with some in- 
ward misgiving, and reported what I had seen. The sergeant 
summoned a detective and directed him to accompany me to the 
Barclay house, but I saw that he smiled as we went out. We 
walked at a rapid pace, and I entered the door with a shudder, but 
proceeded at once to the room where I had seen that fearful sight. 
‘To my surprise there were no sigus of a struggle. My own foot- 
prints were visible in the dust of the floor, but no others, and the 
stain that I had examined was old and brown. The box that I had 
sat on and my dark-lantern were in the corner. The detective 
looked at me a little sharply and said: ‘‘ You’ve been dreaming, 
young feller.” 

I felt foolish enough at this outcome of my story, but related 
explicitly what I had seen. 

«How do you know it was Barclay that came in with the candle?” 
asked the officer. 

“* Because I saw him two or three times the last year he was liv- 
ing here—or was supposed to be living here,” I added, by way of 
correction. 

‘Now, look here,” resumed the detective. ‘Barclay was 
seventy-four years old in that year. If he’s alive now he’s—let’s 
see—this is 1884—he’s ninety-one years old. Now, a man of that 
age isn’t able to live alone by himself, I should think: he’d starve. 
And you say he was dressed? Much less would a man of that age 
be able to get up and dress himself and toddle upstairs here within 
half an hour of the time that he heard the noise. Besides, where 
did he sleep? Where did the thieves get in? The rooms are all 
empty, and there’s no footmarks except yours. As for them bricks, 
they ain’t been touched in the last ten years.” And stepping to 
the fireplace he carelessly kicked aside two or three of them. 
When he had done so he exclaimed, ‘* Hullo! what’s this? <A ten- 
dollar gold piece? And this thing looks like—yes, by George! it 
is—the tip of a knife. This beats me. You’ve been seeing ghosts, 
young feller, if you haven’t been asleep.” 

The vindication of my story was complete, or nearly so. Even 
had I seen the murder with the inner eye of consciousness instead 
of the actual organs of sight, its revelation had been not less true. 
Barclay, the miser, had been killed by men who had discovered or 
suspected the hiding-place of his gold. Whether fate had avenged 
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their crime by violence can never be known, but that they are dead 
I have no doubt. The actors in the drama that I saw that night 
were not men of flesh and blood. 

The well was ordered to be cleared soon after, and a skeleton and 
broken-pointed knife were found there. An item in an old news- 
paper showed that Barclay was last seen on the evening of Septem- 
ber 8, 1867, seventeen years, to a night, before a vision revealed to 
me the manner of his death. 

CuarLes M. SKINNER. 


THE FAILURE OF DEMOCRACY. 


A FAIR comparison of the workings of the English government 
with our own leaves no ground for American pride. Our dual leg- 
islatures are the result of borrowing the weakest element from the 
mother country. But while the American counterpart of the House 
of Lords has been steadily usurping the power of the people, its 
English prototype has been steadily surrendering its prerogatives. 
England has a nominal Chief Executive, with the veto power 
over the Lords and Commons, but it is a power the exercise of 
which would cause the throne to topple. The Lords have the 
nominal right to refuse concurrence in the budget prepared by the 
Commons, but the Lords would discover their weakness if they 
exercised their power. It has thus come to pass that the English- 
man has far more control over the operations of his government. 
than has his American cousin, who boasts of his absolute freedom. 

It is significant of the difficulty with which Americans deal with 
problems of government, that they always attempt to cure evils 
which oppress them by the adoption of reforms which must intensify 
them. 

When the public is startled by the exposure of the enormous 
expenditures of political managers during a_ presidential cam- 
paign, it at once concludes that the evil may be remedied by 
an increase of the term for which the President shall be elected. 
Moved solely by the money consideration, it fails to grasp the 
absurdity of the proposition to reduce the sums to be expended in 
the attainment of the prize by enhancing its value. Its estimates 
of the cost of the campaigns suggest those of the French 
economists, who demonstrated the evils of the Commune, not by 
the loss of life, but by the destruction of property—the burning of 
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the Tuileries overshadowing the slaughter of the innocents ; the loss 
of a few expensive churches causing greater lamentation than the 
injury to public morals by the scenes of sensuality and vice which 
marked that period. 

It is true that our presidential elections are becoming with each 
recurrence a greater strain upon the hoarded wealth of the nation. 
But it is not true that increasing the value of the prize will decrease 
the amount that unscrupulous greed will risk for its possession. 
No one has yet sought to overthrow the Louisiana lottery by dou- 
bling the value of its prizes. As long as we allow the pecuniary 
rewards to flow into the pockets of legislators from the treasuries 
of corporate monopolies, entrusted with and made rich by the exer- 
cise of governmental functions, so long will each year witness a 
steady increase in the expenditures in political campaigns and the 
consequent debasement of the public morals. The convicted 
boodlers of the New York Board of Aldermen were the natural 
result of the pre-existing wrong of allowing private corporations to 
usurp a governmental function for private profit. Lengthening 
their terms of office would have but increased the necessary outlay 
in obtaining their election, with a consequent extension of political 
immorality. 

The campaign of 1888 illustrated an evil in our political system 
for which remedies have been sought in vain. For the first time 
for nearly a quarter of a century there was a radical division of 
opinion between the two great political parties. In June, after the 
nominations had been made, there wasa bright prospect of a canvass 
of intelligence upon well-defined issues. ‘The platforms, as adopted, 
were radically antagonistic, and the lines appeared to have been drawn 
so clearly that there could be no possibility of evading responsibility. 
On the one side it was declared that ‘‘ We favor the entire repeal of 
internal taxes rather than surrender any part of the protective sys- 
tem.” On the other, a bold stand had been taken in favor of a 
reduction of tariff taxes in the interest of the producing classes. 
But, as the campaign progressed, those who had declared that the 
Democrats would ayoid a full discussion of the issues as presented 
became frightened at the aggressiveness of the tariff discussion, and 
resorted to every device to escape an issue they had so confidently 
welcomed. Neither sex nor character was considered in the search 
for orators, whose stock-in-trade had long consisted of foul-mouthed 
appeals to sectional hate. The patriot, whose honorable wounds 
had been recognized by a grateful country, vied with the unsexed 
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‘ charlatan in blinding the eyes of honest citizens to the fact that 
they were threatened with higher taxes on life’s necessities, with the 
sole return of cheaper luxuries and vices. That by this means the 
issue was beclouded is within the knowledge of every person of 
intelligence and observation. Ignorance applied the balm of deceit 
to consciences dulled by partisanship, and the nation’s welfare was 
again sacrificed upon the altar of bigotry and hate. 

An intelligent search for the cause of this evil leads to the con- 
clusion that it is directly traceable to the difficulty in definitely 
determining the issue of a political campaign. Nothing is clearer 
than that, as our institutions rest upon popular suffrage, every 
facility should be afforded to make the will of the voter effec- 
tive in legislation. This is the test and limit of democracy. 
But, while extending our suffrage to prove and establish our de- 
mocracy, the fatal error has been made of neglecting to provide for 
an intelligent use of the ballot. A single instance will demonstrate 
the inutility of the discussions in ordinary presidential campaigns. 

In 1880 there was little difference between the platforms of the 
two political parties. Both’contained promises of tariff reform ; both 
equally recognized the correctness of the protective theory. On the 
surface there was no vital question for discussion. But, as a matter 
of fact, there had never been a campaign when a real issue was so 
apparent, and one upon the proper settlement of which depended 
such vast interests. Congress had adjourned, having devoted 
months to a discussion of two proposed funding bills, both of which 
had failed of passage. During the discussion it had been asserted 
on both sides that the preservation of the national honor required 
the passage of some measure for the refunding of the bonds on 
which the government would soon have the option of payment. <A 
small but active minority had opposed both of the proposed 
measures, and by their persistence had prevented the adoption of 
the measure proposed by the dominant, or government party. Here 
Was a case where an appeal should have been taken to the people, 
and their verdict made the basis of future legislation. It had been 
admitted that the action to be taken was of great importance to the 
people ; and yet, after the defeat of both propositions, the presiden- 
tial campaign passed without a single allusion to the refunding 
propositions by the prominent men of the two great parties. It was 
well understood that if the proponents of the long-time funding 
schemes had gone before the people for a verdict on their plans, 
they would have opened a discussion upon economic questions for 
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which they were not prepared, and which would have resulted in 
the disintegration of both political organizations. To escape this 
was pleasing to the politicians and to the shallow critics whose sole 
test of fidelity to party is found in the ready acceptance of the edicts 
of anational convention ; but it was clearly a limitation of the demo- 
cratic element of our institutions. * 

Several years ago a senator proposed a constitutional amendment 
to correct this evil. There was no fat in it for the politicians or 
their masters, and it caused less comment than has frequently re- 
sulted from a contest for the possession of a cross-roads post-office. 
That plan would not merely have corrected the evil of a dethroned 
democracy, but would also have offered substantial promise of a 
practical civil-service reform. Stated in brief, it was as follows : 

Every member of the cabinet should be ex-officio a member of the 
House of Representatives, and should be sponsor and defender of 
every legislative act proposed by tlie administration. In case of the 
defeat of an administration measure, the President would call upon 
any leader of the opposition to form a new cabinet. In case of a 
failure, or of the subsequent defeat of the new cabinet, the President 
would have authority to prorogue Congress and order a new election 
for members of the lower House. Regular congressional elections 
would be held as now, and the terms of the President and Vice- 
President would be six years, both ineligible for re-election. 

These were the main points in the amendments proposed for the 
enlargement of the people’s power. Their practical operation can 
be judged by applying to them the test of the political conditions of 
1880. 

Mr. Hayes, being in his fourth year, would have had two years 
more to serve. ‘I'he refunding measure proposed by his party hav- 
ing been defeated, Mr. Hayes would have called upon Fernando 
Wood, as the leader of the opposition, to form a new cabinet. Under 
the conditions existing at the time, no shrewd statesman would 
have risked an attempt to solve the problem without an appeal to 
the people, on account of the narrow margin of strength between 
the two parties. If Mr. Wood had accepted the position offered, he 
could only have sustained himself by such adjustments and com- 
promises as would have evidenced the fact that the popular will and 
not partisanship had been consulted. But, in the probable event 
of the refusal of all leaders to risk the result of forming a cabinet 
under the circumstances, Congress would have been dissolved and 
a new election ordered, the sole issue before the people being the 
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financial measures proposed by the two parties and rejected in 
Congress. 

Applied to the situation of 1888, it will be seen that the sole issue 
before the people would have been the tariff ; and there would have 
been as little use for the average Republican “spellbinder” as for Anna 
Dickinson or the mercenary Irish patriot with the vote of a secret 
society under his arm. No third-party movement could have been 
possible, from the self-evident proposition that there was but a sin- 
gle issue before the people, which must be settled before it would 
be in order to discuss another. The result would have been a fuller 
discussion of the question at issue, before people with minds free 
from party bias and uninfluenced by the fact that the vast patronage 
of the government depended upon the solution of an economic ques- 
tion. At the close of such a campaign Anna Dickinson would not 
be found suing the Republican party for unrequited waving of the 
bloody shirt, nor a British Minister be compelled to resign as the 
dupe of a contemptible scribbler acting in the interest of a rejected 
boodler. 

The effect upon the representatives so chosen would be marked 
by a greater care to reflect the opinion of an intelligent constituency. 
The necessjty for a thorough understanding of public questions 
would result in a fuller study by both people and representatives, 
and the increased intelligence would continually raise the standard 
of representation required, leaving small room for the buffoon, and 
relegating the ignorant plutocrat to the poker-tables of his own 
locality. In resulting political campaigns, the relator of question- 
able stories and the bearer of the odious torch would be only a 
memory of a lower civilization, and we should no longer present the 
spectacle of an intelligent people striving to settle a great economic 
question by the tooting of brass bands and the waving of ill-smelling 
flambeaus. Ability to organize and drill a marching club would no 
longer be considered evidence of statesmanship; leaders of thought 
would not be distinguished by the exterior ornamentation of empty 
heads. The small boy would find less amusement’in watching the 
parades of fantastically dressed mobs; but his father would know 
more, and the ballot in the hand of an American citizen would 
become the weapon of intelligence, victorious over ignorance and 
brutality, and no longer a weapon in the hand of partisanship to be 


wielded against the public conscience. 
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IS TAXATION A BLESSING? 

DvrRING our so-called ‘‘ recent war,” a clever writer working in 
the interest of a vender of government securities prepared and 
published a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ A Public Debt is a Public Bless- 
ing.” The argument, although ingenious, might as well have been 
applied to the majority of ills to which humanity is exposed, such 
as fevers, boils, ungrateful children, scolding wives, or worthless 
husbands. The public, however, being patriotically inclined at 
the time, instead of treating the publication as an insult to its in- 
telligence, received it with a degree of consideration that brought 
fame to the writer and money to the pocket of his enterprising em- 
ployer. Since then we have had the same idea dished up to us in 
a good many different ways and forms, and always, of course, in 
behalf of some party or interest that sought to fasten itself, leech- 
like, upon the public treasury. But the latest and in some re- 
spects most audacious enunciation of the doctrine referred to— 
that of the blessedness of debt and taxation, which are synonymous 
—comes from one of the most responsible officials in our govern- 
ment. In a recent address the Commissioner of Pensions made 
use of the following language: “‘ Every taxpayer ought to be in 
favor of pensions, because the money is distributed in every city 
and village and hamlet.” In other words, upon the understand- 
ing that the money returns to him again, every citizen should 
esteem it a privilege to contribute to the fund that is paid out in 
pensions. But does the money return to the original donor, either 
with or without increase ? A very little reflection would show that 
the proposition upon which the Commissioner of Pensions banks so 
confidently lacks the support of the leading fact assumed. The 
pensioner who gets the money may not be a taxpayer at all; very 
often he is not. He may not even be a useful member of the com- 
munity. He gets the money, or what is left of it after it has fil- 
tered through the fingers of sundry officials ; and the men who pay 
it in the first place, and who are very likely much better citizens 
than the recipient of their funds, are compelled to provide for him 
without any possible advantage to themselves. 

But why stop with pensions? If the principle is correct it is 
equally applicable to other expenditures. In every community 
there are plenty of persons who are quartered on the pyblic reve- 
nues, such as judges, sheriffs, postmasters, ete., etc. Nearly every 
city or village or hamlet has one or more of them. On the 
ground that the money they receive for their services comes back 
to the original contributors, taxpayers should not only rejoice in 
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the opportunity of providing for their salaries, but should desire to 
make them as large as possible. 

Nor is the doctrine yet exhausted. Malefactors cause a pretty 
wide dissemination of public moneys in the expenses made neces- 
sary by their arrest and trial and punishment, as well as a liberal 
addition to the assessment which taxpayers are called upon to meet. 
Nearly every community can furnish a criminal of high or low 
degree, and therefore shares in the benefits which he, as a dis- 
tributor of public moneys, confers upon his fellow-men. How 
happy the taxpayers should be to have cut-throats and robbers and 
housebreakers in their particular city or village or hamlet !—and, 
according to the argument under consideration, the more of them 
the better. 

But we are not to conclude that, because there does seem to be 
an absurdity in its application in particular cases, and in cases that 
are numerous too, the theory we are discussing is generally disap- 
proved or offensive. On the contrary, it has many distinguished 
supporters and enjoys wide popularity. The result of our latest 
presidential election can justly be claimed as its vindication. The 
question at issue then was whether we should have taxes levied in 
favor of special interests. We have certain industries which, it 
is said, cannot live without public support. If left to their own 
resources and permitted to fight their own battles, we are told 
they would necessarily go to the wall and be crushed out by com- 
petitors in other countries. Hence in their behalf we have adopted 
the policy of taxing, if not the whole country, at least as much of 
it as uses the articles they produce, to an extent that will give them 
a living profit, and sometimes a good deal more. For instance, 
some of our makers of iron wares, although they have all the raw 
materials, claim that they cannot successfully compete with out- 
siders ; hence all who use their product are forced by the goy- 
ernment to pay them a royalty in the form of an extra price. What 
is that but atax? In that way, and to that extent, they become 
pensioners on the public bounty, and, as a result, not only manage 
to subsist, but often make millionaires of their proprietors. How 
the great body of taxpayers, whose money is thus turned into the 
pockets of a few individuals, even if they do live in the same city 
or village or hamlet, is benefited does not so clearly appear. The 
richer the few become, the more oppressively they are likely to bear 
themselves toward those in their immediate employ ; while others 
may or may not rejoice in the magnificence of those toward whose 
opulence they are compelled to make offerings from their com- 
paratively limited means. But the theory, as taught by the Com- 
missioner Of Pensions and a good many others who stand higher 
than he does, undoubtedly holds good in these cases. Everybody 
should be happy. The beneficiaries of the tax should rejoice in 
their good luck, and all the others in the inestimable privilege of 
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having for neighbors the men whom they have helped to make 
millionaires. 

If what is publicly and extensively taught on this subject be cor- 
rect, Americans ought to be the happiest people in the world ; for 
without exception they are the most heavily taxed. They pay 
directly, and in no inconsiderable sums, for the support of their 
city, county, and State goverments, as well as for the mainten- 
ance of schools, roads, bridges, etc., etc., and indirectly to the gen- 
eral government, and for hundreds of specially favored interests 
and persons. The burden, if fully realized, would appear enor- 
mously oppressive were it to be regarded as a burden. But instead 
of a burden, we are told that it should be looked upon as a blessing. 
The way to make the people rich, we are assured, is to make them 
pay taxes, heavy taxes, and plenty of them. Like the moisture that 
is carried away by rivers and brooks, we are asked to believe that 
the money comes back by way of the clouds, and is everywhere re- 
distributed with vivifying and fertilizing effects. 

After what has already been said, it is hardly necessary to further 
elucidate the fallacy that is involved in any such proposition as that 
just expressed. How long would it take a man to get rich by 
spending his time in taking money from one pocket and transfer- 
ring it to another, both being his own? But suppose that a por- 
tion were dropped at every transfer, and that this usually found its 
way into somebody else’s pocket, how then would he fare ? That 
is precisely the case with the ordinary American taxpayer. What 
gets round to his own pocket, after the money has once left it, is a 
wonderfully inconsiderable sum. Nevertheless, taxes should be 
paid, and with as little grudging as possible. But there is neither 
use nor common-sense in misrepresenting them. They are evils; 
necessary evils, it is true, but evils all the same. Anyone who is 
found presenting them in any other light, and endeavoring to 
make them more palatable by a sugar-coating of plausible sophistry, 
may be fairly suspected of some unfair and sinister purpose. The 
true friend of the people, although very possibly looked upon as a 
public enemy by the favored few, is the statesman who reduces 
taxes to a minimum. 


LIQUOR IN POLITICS. 


Ir was only a little while ago that many of our politicians heaved 
a long sigh of relief. Prohibition had met with such disastrous 
defeats that, as a political issue, they assumed it to be dead. Their 
rejoicing was unconcealed, although some of them, who had pro- 
fessed great love for the supposed ‘‘ lost cause” during its more 
promising days, put the regulation weed about their hats with more 
than common ostentation. But their complacency must have had 
sundry serious shocks of late. The Prohibitionists have been gath- 
ering themselves together again in State conventions, ‘They have 
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come up smiling after their heavy tumbles, with all the sang-froid 
of well-trained professionals. ‘Third-party temperance promises to 
be a pretty lively corpse for some time yet. But, in a political 
sense, by far the most important assembly that the liquor question 
has called together was that of the spirit and beer men of the State 
of New York, who recently met in Rochester. Four hundred 
delegates were present, representing no less than 15,000 saloons. 
The resolutions adopted by them were highly significant. They 
resolved themselves into a permanent political organization, and 
virtually declared a boycott against all participants in their business 
who will not join in their movement, under the threat that they 
will ‘‘ neither favor, protect, nor assist them politically, financially, 
or otherwise.” <A pretty positive statement, this, ‘They also re- 
solved to *‘ lay aside our individual political preferences” in voting 
for those who are to make and administer the laws. In other 
words, the liquor men announce that they intend to assume the 
offensive, and henceforward push the fighting. That means war, of 
course—war over the saloon issue ; foramong the temperance masses 
are enough fiery spirits who will rejoice in just such a challenge. 
It is clear, therefore, that the liquor question is not out of politics 
by any means, and is not likely to be out of it for some time to 
come. 
How are our old political organizations to be affected in the fu- 
ture by this contention ? There are few inquiries bearing upon the 
artisan situation more pertinent and interesting. So far as the 
Semen rats are concerned, their position in the past would seem to 
be a safe one. They have declared against ‘* sumptuary legisla- 
tion,” which means simply that they propose to leave the question 
of personal indulgence, so long as it is not criminal, to individual 
conscience and settlement. That ground involves no committal to 
either extreme of the pending controversy, and upon it the Demo- 
crats, as a body, are undoubtedly content to stand. The danger is 
that they will be drawn from it by the operations of selfish or head- 
strong leaders. The action taken at the last election in this State 
was a departure, and, if persisted in, will lead to serious complica- 
tions. If anyone supposes that Democrats generally, because 
quiescent on the subject, are indifferent to the evils of intemper- 
ance, and can be unresistingly committed to the side of ifs promot- 
ers, he is very greatly mistaken. An attempt of that kind will 
simply lead to a revolt similar to the one which disrupted the 
Democracy when it was sought to mass it unitedly in support of 
African slavery. It then had a narrow escape fron being carried 
down by that institution, and paid the penalty of its unwise if not 
unholy alliance with twenty-five years of banishment from the 
national control. The lesson is one that should not be unheeded now. 
As for the Republicans, their attitude is very different. They 
stand committed on the question, and committed to both sides 
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of it. Temperance men and liquor-dealers alike look upon the 
Republican party as their friend, each sincerely believing that it is 
pledged, either by its declarations or its silence, to their especial 
interest. Nothing is more common than for earnest temperance 
people to insist that it is positively favorable to their views, while 
at the same time its strongest support is in the ranks of the liquor- 
venders. Without exception the worst locality in America, and 
probably in the world, so far as the drink traffic is concerned, is 
what is known as the ‘‘ John J. O’Brien district” of New York. 
With a population sufficient for a large city by itself, it has a 
saloon for every twenty voters. It is strongly and reliably Repub- 
lican, And when we come to popular centres like Philadelpbia 
and Pittsburgh and Cincinnati and Chicago, none of which are 
Prohibition strongholds, we find, politically considered, exactly the 
same state of things. 'The president of the late liquor-dealers’ 
convocation at Rochester declared : ‘* As far as national politics go, 
Tam a Republican ;” but significantly added, ‘when it comes to 
State issues I should consider myself an ingrate if I did not give 
my most cordial support to Governor Hill.” 

It is and has been the policy of the Republican party to seek 
support from both sides of the liquor question, and by professions 
as expressive, if not as loud, in one behalf as the other. It is 
**Good Lord !” and * Good Devil!” with it all along the line. 
Nor, under the circumstances, has that policy been lacking in 
shrewdness. It has been astonishingly successful. Each side has 
known, of course, all the time that somebody was to be deceived, 
but has egotistically and naturally concluded that the other fellows 
were the ones to be cheated. And so it has gone. Nevertheless 
the role is a dangerous ene. It has its limitations. Whenever the 
temperance people and the liquor-dealers refuse to march any longer 
under the same banner—and the time is certain to come—the 
Republican organization goes to pieces. Nothing can save it. The 
rock is before it that split the old Whig party in the days of 
Slavery agitation, History constantly and faithfully repeats itself. 


CONSTITUTION-MAKING, 

Tre building of constitutions is to be counted among the regular 
industries of the American people. Other communities, when a 
change of government is thought desirable, are apt to revolutionize 
the administration; but we simply modify our structural organiza- 
tion, and let the authority for the time being run its course. Con- 
stitution-making or amending is with us a sort of safety-valve. 
We work off in that way any dissatisfaction with the existing order 
of things, when the Mexicans would resort to a pronunciamento 
and the French to a revolution, Certainly there is a good deal in 
our method to recommend it. 

As we have not only a general government, but, counting the 
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newly admitted commonwealths, all having charters of their own, 


over forty States, it will be seen that the business of constructing 
constitutions, and afterwards keeping them in repair, furnishes no 
inconsiderable employment. But have we profited by experience ? 
Are our latest jobs in that line improvements on those of earlier 
date? We are afraid that candor would compel a negative answer. 
There is no question but that the Federal constitution has been 
injured rather than improved by the tinkering it has received since 
coming from the hands of its original and most illustrious builders. 
Take the case of the Eleventh Amendment, which protects States 
from suits at law or equity by individuals. A person having a 
claim against New York City, with its two millions of population 
and its enormous wealth, can bring it into court and force it to 
answer like any other debtor, as is right and proper ; but a little 
State like Nevada, with only fifty thousand people, may be ever so 
much obligated to him, and yet laugh him to scorn. Nevada, to 
her credit, has so far taken no advantage of the exemption referred 
to; but that cannot be said of other and larger and richer States. 
More than one-fourth of our American commonwealths are to-day 
defaulters in the matter of their financial undertakings, their 
united delinquency exceeding a hundred millions of money, a state 
of things for which the constitutional protection they receive from 
their creditors is undoubtedly in great measure responsible. 

Nor can better things be claimed in behalf of more recent con- 
structions in the same line. The most ambitious of all our State 
constitutions is that of Texas, which is four or five times as long as 
that of the National government, and yet we find that Texas is : 
repudiator of a large part of the warrants or contracts for land that 
she has put out and been paid for. Whatis the good of such a 
voluminous constitution if it fails to maintain the integrity of those 
whom it governs? 

In the newly admitted States we have had four or five commu- 
nities engaged at the same time in the work of constitution-mak- 
ing. Does their work show any improvement over that of those 
who have preceded them? So far as we can see, they have followed 
in the old ruts, and utterly failed to adopt a single idea that may 
be called their own. Their constitutions. are strictly of the regu- 
lation sort, neither better nor worse than dozens of others. Certain 
progressive as well as sagacious citizens of North Dakota, who 
were members of its organic convention, did attempt a departure 
in the legislative department, by trying to strike out the worse than 
useless Senate feature. Had they suceeeded they would have 
inaugurated an important reform movement, and at once given 
their youthful State a position that would have commanded both 
attention and respect. They failed. The politicians of the old 
school, who cling not only to venerable traditions, but to policies 
and systems that multiply patronage and offices, were too many for 
them. North Dakota has lost, for the present at least, the oppor- 
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tunity of being a leader. All of which goes to show that, while in 
architecture, in ship-building, in railway-construction, as well as in 
science and art, we are making commendable strides, in the one 
department of constitution-making we are barely holding our own, 
if not actually retrograding. 


A GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE. 


Wuen Mr. Lincoln was selecting the members of his Cabinet, 
several prominent Republicans ventured to protest against one of 
the contemplated appointments. In his reply he told them that 
they were making too much of the matter. The Cabinet minister 
was only a subordinate officer ; the President himself was the re- 
sponsible person. 

All the while that he was President, Mr. Lincoln appears to have 
acted upon this principle. Several of the secretaries evidently 
chafed under it. Mr. Henry Winter Davis, at the time that he and 
Senator Wade issued their famous circular, made bitter complaint 
because the President did not follow or even seek more habitually 
the advice of his Cabinet. The people, however, were in accord 
with Mr. Lincoln upon this point. Their convictions were dictated 
by a sense of justice. He had been elected their representative 
and executive officer ; whereas the members of the Cabinet, a part 
of them, had been virtually placed there as the result of politi- 
cal agreements in which he had a minor voice. General Jack- 
son, before him, had asserted a similar imdependence. On 
more than one occasion he had not hesitated to set aside the 
judgment of his ministers, and taken entire responsibility for his 
acts. He was severely blamed, but he triumphed over all opposition. 

How far it comes within the province of the heads of depart- 
ments to direct or influence the action of an administration is an 
open question. The Federal constitution seems to be indefinite in 
regard to the matter. It vests the executive power in the Presi- 
dent, with the qualification that he may require the opinion in 
writing of the principal officer in each of the executive departments 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices. 
No reference is made or implied in regard to any such opinion upon 
any matter belonging to the functions of the President himself. 
He is restricted, however, when making appointments of ambassa- 
dors, judges, and other officers of the United States, in that it must 
be with the advice and consent of the Senate ; and again, in the mak- 
ing of treaties, the assent of two-thirds of the senators present is 
necessary. It isa reasonable conclusion, therefore, that the senators, 
and not the heads of the departments, are the constitutional 
advisers of the President. 

General Washington, accordingly, at the beginning of his admin- 
istration, attended the sessions of the Senate with more or less 
regularity, and discussed questions. The disrespect, however, which 
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he encountered led to the discontinuance of the practice ; and, Mr. 


Jefferson adopting the mode of communicating by message solely, 
the result was a widening of the distinction between the President 
and the legislative department. ‘This has been repeatedly aggravated 
to actual opposition. We have repeatedly had the spectacle of 
Congress, representing the majority of the voters, seeking to direct 
the government according to one line of policy, and the President 
acting in utter disregard of their purpose. It was the house divided 
against itself—a form of rule which would be aptly illustrated by 
the Siamese twins in a quarrel. 

The result has been the aggregating of power in the hands of the 
President. He may resist the legislation of Congress, and it requires 
a two-thirds’ majority to overcome his veto, In this way, public 
measures which the popular voice and vote have imperatively 
demanded have been defeated by the arbitrary negative of a single 
individual. Besides, he cannot be held to enforce a law. If he 
should neglect, or even refuse, he is in no serious danger of being 
called to account. The example of Andrew Johnson demonstrated 
it impossible to displace a President from office by impeachment. 
In addition to this, he is always able, by means of the immense 
patronage at his disposal, to minimize the powers of Congress. In 
every political campaign, whatever may be the partisan platform, 
the real issue which inspires the men who are most active is the 
bestowment of lucrative offices. This generally decides the election, 
and also serves to paralyze the energies of refractory congressmen. 

Thus, with this all-powerful agency at his command to neutralize 
every adverse force, and wielding the executive machinery almost 
without restraint, the President may become able, before a very long 
period, to remove whatever impediments still exist to the perpetu- 
ation of the supreme authority in his own hands. The notion of a 
Government of the People, by the People, for the People, so elo- 
quently depicted by Abraham Lincoln, is liable to become an empty 
form of words with his successors. Yet in this principle is involved 
the entire question of freedom and popular rule upon the western 
continent. 


The remedy for this anomalous condition of affairs ought not to be 
hard to find. We have drifted into it, and it is high time to rouse 
from our indifference. The double-headed irresponsible feature of 
the government should not be tolerated. The administration of 
our public affairs should be required to be in closer harmony with 
the legislative. The selection of the heads of departments from 


members of Congress would be an important step in this direction. 
They can be obliged to relinquish their offices when ceasing to be 
members or if a majority in Congress shall vote a want of confidence 
in their policy. Remaining in the legislative body, they can be 
subject to interrogation and held to a responsibility which does not 
now exist. In this way we should have a government by the people 
and their representatives, in place of an administration purely 
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partisan—a national and not a personal government. It would 
thus be brought closer to the commonalty, and havea stronger hold 
in public confidence. That distrust in the probity and efficiency of 
officials which is now well-nigh general, and which is eating away 
the supports of our institutions, would no longer exist. The people 
and the government would be at one. ‘The plan which has been 
briefly outlined has borne the test of experience in other countries, 
and the results have generally been beneficial. Its adoption here 
could hardly fail to produce even greater advantages. We could 
realize all that the Fathers of the constitution desired and contem- 
lated. 

P The people will not always be patient of the present fraudulent 
mode of choosing the President. ‘The crafty policy of massing the 
electoral vote of a few large States, and thereby defeating the will 
of the majority, is fast becoming insufferable. Only uninterrupted 
general prosperity will enable it to endure much longer. <A Presi- 
dent will be required who shall be the choice of the nation. 


PASSING NOTES. 

THE first act of the present national administration has proved 
to be high comedy. ‘Tanner has been at once its hero and its 
clown. His exit has been neither very dignified nor very cheerful. 
In fact, waiting to be kicked out is not exactly a graceful mode of 
leave-taking. But he is gone from responsible station, and the 
public, at least, breathes more freely. What will become of him is 
not of much consequence. Perhaps the President, to appease the 
wrath of that terrible ogre the G. A. R., will give him another office ; 
and perhaps he will be permitted, like many a better man, to shift 
for himself. In the latter contingency he need not be without 
occupation. He has only to follow the footsteps of many similarly 
circumstanced. Let him take to the stage or to the platform. 
The public is always willing to pay for the gratification of its curi- 
osity, and is not very particular about the kind of notoriety that is 
served up to1t. Asa high private, Tanner can talk as much as he 


pleases and be perfectly harmless, That terrible mouth of his may 
be his fortune yet. 


Ir has been in the filling of Tanner’s place—not his shoes, as he 
is footless—that the public has been treated to an exhibition that, 


if rightly considered, is anything but hilarious. Indeed, in more 


than one aspect it is most serious, ‘The position was at once 
offered to another soldier and Grand Army man. Nothing could 
have been more unbecoming and improper. The unfitness of 
Tanner was largely in the fact that, as a soldier, he felt called upon 
to take the part of the soldiers against the public, whose servant he 
was. The Commissioner of Pensions, to be impartial, should not be 
a military man, And yet we find the President weakly offering the 
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key of the people’s treasury to a representative of an element from 
which it is certainly in no inconsiderable danger. He did it to 
appease the G. A. R., we are told. Heaven help the country if it is 
at the mercy of a lawless military coalition! Such a suggestion 
unconsciously brings to mind the stories of the Pretorians in Rome, 
the Janizaries in Constantinople, the Mamelukes in Egypt, and 
several other unpleasant passages in history. 


Tue public has something very serious to think about. The pen- 
sion list will soon contain half a million names. Where many of 
them are coming from at this late day is one of the mysteries. It 
will soon take a hundred millions of money to meet the legalized 
demands of the Government’s stipendiaries, who are rendering no 
service for the pay they receive. We are at peace with all the 
world, and yet we maintain a military establishment numerically 
greater than that of Germany, and almost as costly. One-third of 
the Government’s regular outlay goes to people who are doing 
nothing for the money. Somebody, however, has to earn every 
penny of it, and the tax falls heaviest upon the poorest in the land, 
because it is collected through a tariff on many of the necessaries 
of life: The pension business is getting to be one of the worst 
sores on the body politic ; and, like sores generally, it is without 
doubt the source of a great deal of corruption. 


Con@ReEss will soon be in session again. Not very much that is 
useful is expected from it, and yet how memorable it might make 
itself if, on the first day, some leading member of the upper House 
would rise in his place and offer an amendment to the Constitution 
by which the Senate would be abolished !_ Evarts, of New York, could 
do the thing gracefully ; but Ingalls, of Kansas, could do it with the 
greatest despatch. There is a chance here for somebody. 


THE woollen manufacturers in the East are failing and generally 
going to the bad because of the high duties which the tariff puts on 
raw materials ; and the wool producers in the West are insisting on 
more ‘‘ protection,” in order that they may demand yet higher 
figures. It is a remarkable state of things, and yet it forcibly 
illustrates one very striking phase of human nature that the people 
of this country must sooner or later recognize, viz. : that the bene- 
ficiaries of that unequal system called protection—protection for one 
and subjection for another—will never be satisfied. It is not a high 
tariff, but a higher tariff, they now want, and always will want. 


LeavVEs fall once a year, but Democratic heads keep falling in 
the Post Office Department all the time. ‘‘ Wanamakering” knows 
no seasons. In fact, the Wanamaker guillotine comes nearer achiev- 
ing perpetual motion than any machine that has so far been in- 
vented, It stops only on Sundays, 
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REVIEWS. 


The Queen of Sheba: A Novel, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.).—This is a neat republization, in cheap 
and convenient form, of a tale which possesses more of an undi- 
vulged history than belongs to most of its class. Many who are 
familiar with the circumstances of its original production have 
turned with some curiosity to this latest edition, to see if the 
author’s avowed preference for a strictly consistent and logical 
dénouement might not have led him to remodel the closing chap- 
ters in accordance with his primary design. But it was not to be 
seriously expected that so unusual an experiment would be carried 
into effect. Such modifications, after a book has been deliberately 
given to the world, are almost without example. The only instance 
that presents itself is that of “'The Cloister and the Hearth,” by 
Charles Reade, which made its first appearance as a brief episodical 
sketch, under the title of ** A Good Fight,” and with a termination 
totally at variance with that of the larger and maturer work. This 
magnificent medieval story. began its career in serial issues of 
Once A Week, the editor of which periodical so irritated the emi- 
nent novelist by asserting his right to revise and alter at discretion, 
that the manuscript was abruptly cut short, and the bulk of the 
material reserved for suitable development ata later period. The 
temporary sacrifice of his plot appeared to Reade the only available 
expedient for extricating himself from his awkward position. In 
course of time the book was properly completed, and, it may in- 
cidentally be mentioned, the meddlesome editor went hopelessly 
mad. 

Mr, Aldrich decided to reconstruct his “ Queen of Sheba” while 
the general public were still unacquainted with his ultimate purpose. 
The tale was approaching its last instalment in The Atlantic 
Monthly, when he was urgently persuaded to save the charming 
heroine and devoted hero from the fate to which he had destined 
them, and to guide them with the potent and beneficent hand of a 
deus ex machina to that haven of connubial happiness which, in 
the estimation of the multitude, is the natural and appropriate 
terminus of all excursions into the enchanted territory of romance. 
He yielded, and by his consent doubtless added immeasurably to 
the satisfaction with which the majority of readers accompanied 
his pleasant fancy to its rosy ending. Whether he succeeded or 
not in satisfying his own taste and judgment to the same extent is 
a question which he will perhaps take occasion to answer, in some 
hour of leisure, for the benefit of those who are interested in liter- 
ary problems of this description. His action was certainly not 
without distinguished precedent. Dickens’s alteration of the final 
passages of ‘‘ Great Expectations” is a parallel case. Scott, how- 
ever, was less submissive when entreated to soften the lot of hig 
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. desolate maid of Judah, and, for her sake, blind himself to the in- 


exorable necessities of the situation he had called into existence. 
But Scott, we are bound to remember, was asked to commit an 
artistic desecration, and to destroy the exquisite symmetry of one 
of the fairest creatures of his imagination. Mr. Aldrich’s dilemma 
was scarcely so desperate as this. 

Apart from all inquiry into the processes of its construction, it is 
a pleasure to be once more invited to the perusal of this delightful 
story. It is one of the gems of American fiction. In the “whole 
volume there is not a page where the narrative ceases to charm by 
the brightness and delicacy of its humor, and in simple purity of 
style it is so near perfection that if, at far intervals, the clearness 
of the amber is blurred by some fragment of an insect,—we will 
not say an entire fly, but a stray bit of a leg or a wing,—we are 
disposed to wonder how the blemishes could possibly have got there 
without detection by the author. It is indisputably deficient in 
numerous qualities—particularly those to which it makes not the 
slightest pretence ; but in all that it aims to accomplish it is so 
admirably successful as to enjoy the rare distinction of invulnerabil- 
ity to hostile criticism. With a single exception, the verdict of men 
of letters is unanimous on this point. The skilled craftsman him- 
self, and he alone, is credited with a suspicion that his handiwork 
may have been robbed of its fair proportions by deviation from the 
original plan. But nobody else 1s discontented, and whatever his 
inward convictions may be, it will probably cost him no severe effort 
to reconcile himself to the renewed popularity of his graceful and 
dainty love tale. 


A Manual of Historical Literature, by Charles Kendall Adams 
(Harper & Brothers).—In these days, like labor-saving machines, 
labor-saving books have become necessary. This volume answers a 
need which not only students but general readers of history will 
fully comprehend. ‘Its subdivisions are almost encyclopedic in 
their clearness and ease of reference. For example, if we wish 
to familiarize ourselves with some pericd in ancient history we 
turn to the section headed Histories of Antiquity, and here we 
are able to find either the especial historian whose works we may 
prefer, or the subject we may desire to investigate, together with 
the most reliable authorities. Thus, under the general division 
“Greece,” we find the subdivisions : I. General Histories ; ER Eos 
tories of Limited Periods; III. Histories of Civilization and Prog- 
ress; IV. Suggestions to Students and Readers. Under each of 
these subdivisions the authors are arranged alphabetically, with the 
title of their respective works, number and size of volumes, with 
date and place of publication, together with brief synopses of the 
general character of the books and their scope and aim. Altogether 
it would be difficult to conceive of a work more thoroughly useful 
and more admirably constructed. It is indeed an explanatory 
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reference index to the principal historical works published, as 
simple as a dictionary, and, as dictionaries go, far more reliable. 


A Transaction in Hearts: A Novel, by Edgar Saltus (Belford, 
Clarke & Co.).—The dulness and lack of interest which characterize 
the opening pages of this work are unquestionably the necessary 
result of the form in which the book is cast, namely, the episodical, 
No other writer living could have produced such a book as ‘A 
Transaction in Hearts,” or could have been capable at once of such 
grave errors and such exquisite beauties. It seems almost as if, de- 
lighting in powerful contrasts and exaggerated effects of light and 
shade, the author had purposely created blemishes in order to 
make dark backgrounds for his points of color, At all events he 
proves himself to possess the happy art of evoking adverse criticism. 


The man whom the many condemn is the man of originality and _ 


genius, and were not the evidence patent in Mr. Saltus’s books, the 
proof would be forthcoming in the consensus of critical objection. 

Mr. Saltus has faults many and grave. Iis style bristles with 
affectations—affectations of which he is fully conscious, and which 
serve no better purpose than to call discussion away from the solid 
merits of his work and stick it wpon verbal needle-points. Were 
his style simpler and more earnest, the standard of his work would 
rise in equal proportion. Mr. Saltus is fatally familiar with French 
fiction, and therefore has learned much that he will have to unlearn, 
Ilis grotesqueries of speech are perhaps harmless, but surely it is not 
kind in the novelist, whose province is to amuse us, to compel us to 
read his work with the lexicons of ten languages open at hand, and, 
after all, in more than one instance, to take to our heels before an 
etymological chimera, the hybrid birth of two or more unkindred 
tongues, like nothing in heaven or earth, or in Webster either. 

**A Transaction in Hearts” depends for its interest upon those 
relations of the sexes which for all time have formed the debatable 
land for the casuist and the moralist. There is, we think, an excess 
of the improper, actual and suggested, throughout @he book. In 
the first place, the aged countess, the rigid church-going formalist, 
is found to have killed her unfaithful husband and his hapless com- 
panion, buried their bodies in the cellar, and for many years pre- 
served their skulls in boxes in her bedchamber. Then there is a 
deal of “ off color” in the association of Trement Yarde and Claire ; 
and, finally, the main plot of the story hangs upon the Minotaurian 
love-making of the minister, Gonfallon, with his ambiguous sister- 
in-law. Prudery is one thing—a very pale, hypocritical thing too, 
we readily admit—and_ hyper-eroticism is another, and perhaps the 
worse of the two. But surely between the two extremes there is 
wide space for excellent fiction, warm interest, realism, and liberality. 

Having said this much of the faults of ‘‘A Transaction in 
Hearts,” we feel free to add that in many ways it is the strongest 
novel since the ‘‘Scarlet Letter.” The discovery of the skulls in 
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the dead countess’s room is almost painfully dramatic. The whole 
scene is drawn with the touch and color of a born master. There 
is something actually terrific in the gloomy fire with which the 
author discloses his figures: the minister, hiding in his heart an 
unhatched sin of the kind here so fearfully punished, stupefied and 
thunderstruck ; the worn, ghost-like shape of the old servant and 
confidante ; and the cynical, Mephistophelean novelist ;—all grouped 
about the broken box which has just betrayed its hideous secret. 

The weak and yet superficially brilliant Gonfallon is a picture 
that will stir the drugged conscience under many a pharisaical coat 
of smug broadcloth. He is shown as striving to sin without excuse ; 
degrading himself in his own eyes, and still persisting, even while, 
with laughter and sneers, his own inflamed and shame-smitten 
features are held up for his inspection by the merciless hand of 
Claire Bucholz. Unfortunately for humanity the picture is but too 
true to the life. Hundreds of such men exist—men who by voca- 
tion or position stand as exemplars before the world, men whose 
moral overthrow carries down with it the faith and innocence of 
unnumbered devotees at their tarnished shrines. Are not the daily 
papers full of such instances ? 

There is, for all men capable of honest self-inspection, a stern 
lesson in the character of Christopher Gonfallon. The author has 
dared to lay bare the human heart and dig into its centre. How 
many, arraigned before the pitiless tribunal of their inmost self- 
knowledge, could deny that they would sooner die than submit 
every most secret thought, wish, or act of their lives to the open 
light of day? If we despise Gonfallon, we despise something in our- 
selves which calls him brother. Fortunate are those in whose natures 
the chained tiger sleeps. 

In such types as Gonfallon and Claire, Mr. Saltus is at his best. 
In the latter he has created a masterpiece of evil—bloodless, cold, 
and deliberate. For such soulless creatures as these, good men 
descend frorg their high positions and prostrate themselves in the 
mud, to be rewarded with disdain and insult. Such a woman as 
Claire could not even comprehend the sacrifices and the temptations 
of love. Love to them is the feast of the satyrs, a marketable pos- 
session, a gross material thing to be bartered for profit. And no 
less than Gonfallon among men, Claire exists among women. She 
is a type, growing yearly more common among us; a dangerous 
type, because she knows so well how to conceal her evil soul under 
the disguise of the beauty that tempts and the wit that charms. 

«* A Transaction in Hearts” is not a boek to be lightly read and 
soon forgotten. Nor yet is ita book that engages from its poetic 
and romantic qualities. It probes, delves, and searches ; it accuses, 
and proves its accusations. It dares to speak the native truth in a 
bold, loud voice. Repugnant it may be, but it possesses the fasci- 
nation of power and bitter reality, 
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By D. HIGBEE. 


Ir was an afternoon in early spring, sunny and soft, but a trifle 
cool in the shade. The air was heavy with the odor of locust- 
blooms that met in a long, snowy arch over the smooth, white turn- 
pike, and the grassy margin on either side the highway was dotted 
with wild violets, blue and white. The road traversed the region 
known as central Kentucky, and on each side of it, now level, now 
rolling, stretched the fertile uplands of the ‘‘ Bluegrass.” In every 
direction the eye encountered an attenuated line of darker green 
that marked the capricious winding and doubling of the Elkhorn, 
which spread itself over the landscape like loops of a tangled skein. 

Along this flowery, fragrant highway a man walked slowly, 
wearily. He wore a wide-brimmed slouch hat that almost con- 
cealed his face, and carried a queer knapsack strapped upon his 
back, which, like the rest of his belongings, was thickly coated with 
the fine white dust of the “pike.” His clothes were not so new, 
nor so exact in their correspondence to the length and breadth of 
his figure, as they might have been. He was tall and would have 
seemed slender but for the bagging superfluity of his garments, and 
he carried himself with an easy grace that refused to yield to the con- 
spiracy of fatigue and uncouth attire. Ina buttonhole of his dilapi- 
dated coat was a bunch of violets gathered from the roadside, and 
in his hand a blooming branch of locust that trailed a faint, sweet 
odor as he went. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when he stopped in front of 
a wide, lime-washed farm gate that opened into a broad avenue, at 
the other end of which a cluster of chimneys, rising out of a grove 
of maples, indicated a dwelling of some sort. He turned in at the 
gate and followed the carriage-drive toward the house. The sward 
was starred with golden dandelions ; above him the maples, not yet 
in leaf, swung their pale yellow tassels, throwing frail, web-like 
shadows over the tender green of the young bluegrass ; to right and 
left of him lay fertile reaches of pasture, broad fields of freshly 
turned earth, acres of newly springing cereals in varying shades 
of green ;—a landscape in the unobtrusive tints of a water-color, 
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domed with a sweep of grayish-blue sky and flooded with the pale, 
tremulous light of an April sun. 

The soft green of the young grass, the furrowed fields of rich, 
brown loam whose clean, earthy smell was borne to him by the 
breeze, presented a soothing contrast to the glare of the hard, white 
road. His eyes dwelt lingeringly upon the prospect ; he breathed 
deeply the fresh air, with its stimulating aroma of ploughed land, and 
removed his hat that he might feel the cool wind upon his head as 
he walked leisurely toward the house. As he drew near, the struc- 
ture became more distinct in outline. It was a square, old-fash- 
ioned house with a hall running through the middle, and a porch in 
front, like all the other dwellings he had passed during the day. 
Clustered about it were the innumerable outbuildings that give 
every Kentucky farm the appearance of a populous village. ‘There 
was the long, low line of lime-washed log cabins, with its group of 
ebony figures in front. To the left gleamed the white walls of the 
training-stable, also with its sprawling group around the door, 
Between the stable and the house there was a glimpse of smooth 
water, where the fish-pond lay, edged with a golden fringe of willows 
still bare of foliage. Beyond rose the grassy undulations of the 
orchard, whose green billows were capped with foamy crests of 
apple-bloom that leapt and danced in the brisk, strong wind. 

Presently he could distinguish a moving object upon the lawn 
and a vivid point of color glinting through the shrubbery. A ham- 
mock with a female occupant developed gradually against the green 
background ; the point of color became a scarlet shawl; and the 
steadily diminishing perspective brought out such minor details as 
a slender, slippered foot, tapping the ground now and then to keep. 
the hammock in motion, and a cascade of lace-edged ruffles escap- 
ing to view through a negligent arrangement of drapery. 

He walked to within a few feet of the hammock and stood watch- 
ing its burden across the top of a spreading syringa that screened 
him from view. For a moment he forgot his hunger and his weari- 
ness in the contemplation of the most delicious incarnation of idle 
revery his imagination could picture. Though her eyes were closed, 
she was not asleep, for the foot kept tapping the sward ; and over 
the edge of the hammock and down upon the grass streamed a flow- 
ing abundance of red gold hair, damp and clinging, that caught and 
held the light like amber. 

He was loath to disturb her, for he was sure no other pose could 
be so perfectly, so unconsciously picturesque ; but he was very 
hungry, and the urging of the material man began at last to blunt 
the artistic sense. For a second’s space he stood irresolute, then, 
with a deploring glance at his attire, which at that moment was 
more obtrusively distasteful to him than at any time since he had 
assumed it, he stepped softly from behind the bush. 

Her face was turned in the opposite direction, but in a moment 
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the odor of the locust branch he carried had filled the air. She 
opened her eyes, turned her head slightly, and saw him standing 
before her, dusty and pale, asking for something to eat. 

She sprang up instantly and covered him with a swift, startled 
glance. That hurried inspection was sufficient to muster him into 
the great army of outcasts, few specimens of which penetrated the 
peaceful and plenteous seclusion that environed her. Then she 
remembered that there was no one within call but the negro women 
at the cabin, who were in as great terror of tramps as herself, and 
would be likely to run in the other direction as soon as they under- 
stood the situation. The bunch of violets on his dusty lapel caught 
her eye just in time to arrest the blood-curdling shriek rising in 
her throat. In another moment the intruder had removed his hat, 
and with that act the look of consternation faded from her face. 
His boutonniere alone would have been a certificate of his char- 
acter ; the man who had violets in his buttonhole was not likely to 
have spoons in his pocket or murder in his heart : but a man who 
took off his hat in that way was above suspicion of crime. She was 
accustomed to seeing the male head uncovered in her presence. 
Every man who met her, whether he knew her or not, every negro 
who passed her in the road, lifted his hat ; but until this moment 
she had no conception of how much might be conveyed in that 
simple gesture. Admiration—the delight of an artistic temperament 
in what is ideally beautiful ; reverence for the being that enshrined 
it; a humiliating sense of his own unprepossessing appearance and 
unwarrantable intrusion upon the idyllic harmony of the scene ; a 
certain lofty courtesy defying the drapery of indigence that envel- 
oped him ;—all blended in that eloquent movement, equally remote 
from the servile obeisance of the negro and the off-hand greetings 
she received from her associates. 

Yes, he was a tramp certainly, but with a difference that entitled 
him to humane consideration and removed for the moment her ap- 
palling dread of all such outcasts. She would give him a lunch, 

She rose, caught up with a hairpin the loose, clinging mass of 
hair, adjusted the scarlet shawl, and led the way to the porch at the 
back of the house. She gave him a chair and going to the end of 
the porch lifted up a clear, ringing voice and called ‘‘ Meriky” 
several times. 

The sound fell faintly on the ears of Meriky (America), dozing in 
the cabin door, who blinked her lazy lids but did not stir. ‘* That 
nigger ain’t worth her salt,” murmured Miss Ransome, more to her- 
self than to her listener, as she swept a basket of hopelessly di- 
shevelled embroidery silks off a small round table and proceeded to 
spread the lunch herself. Her pensioner had eaten many lunches, 
and had gone without many more than he had eaten, since he start- 
ed upon his long, tedious tramp; he had eaten many lunches in 
many lands: but he could remember nothing quite so appetizing 
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as the rosy, fragrant slices of ham, the cold chicken, the beaten 


biscuits, and the pitcher of cold milk that were set before him this 
afternoon. . 

When his meal was ready, Miss Ransome, who by this time had 
bethought her of the gallant thieveries of Claude Duval and his ilk, 
seated herself near the table, so that, in case her hasty estimate of 
the man were at fault, she would be able to keep an eye upon the 
silver cup from which he was drinking his milk, and the other arti- 
cles she had incautiously laid before him. 

She took up the embroidery, but was not too much engaged to 
notice that his hands were very small and finely shaped, and that, 
although he was very hungry, he disposed of his feod daintily, as 
one acquainted with polite arts. 

His blond hair, longer than she was accustomed to see it worn 
by men, was pushed negligently back from a forehead whose veined 
pallor presented a startling contrast to the sunburnt face. His 
eyes had a pleasant light in them, and the short, slightly curling 
beard, shading from blond to pale brown, only partially concealed 
the curves of a mouth that was above reproach. As Miss Ransome 
noted these details she was moved to speculate upon his antecedent 
life, and presently had him relieved against a background of ro- 
mance that would have done credit to the imagination of Scott or 
Dumas. The slight foreign accent that colored his speech was all 
that was needed to give the utmost latitude to invention. She 
could not tell from it what he was, but he was not an American. 
She thought he might be French. He had at all events some con- 
nection with that old land so rich in song and story. <A fervid fan- 
cy, untempered by experience, untrammelled by facts, played over 
him in auroral flashes, and fitted his plastic figure into a thousand 
romantic incidents. 

As often as she looked directly at him, she caught him in the act 
of withdrawing his eyes from a furtive perusal of herself; and when 
they met her own fully, as they did once or twice, there crossed her 
mind a fleeting fragment of rhyme about something that was ‘‘ deep- 
ly, darkly, beautifully blue.” When he had finished, he stood be- 
fore her a moment to acknowledge her kindness. 

“J vill vork for you for my dinner,” he said. 

There was a suggestion of helplessness in his imperfect utterance 
that appealed to the maternal instinct like the lisp of a baby. She 
was so occupied with his manner of delivering it that she did not 
catch the import of his remark until he repeated it. Then her face 
flushed. 

“Never mind,” she answered, hastily; “you are quite welcome; 
besides, there is nothing to do.” 

It was singular that in the vagabond, pure and simple, there was 
nothing incompatible with poetic associations ; but the moment she 
thought of him at work—carrying stove-wood or cutting weeds to 
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pay for his dinner—the prismatic fantasy in which he had just been i 
figuring dissolved instantly, leaving only the bare, unromantic fact 
of beggary. 
“Den I vill sing you a song,” he said, with the same soft intona- z 
tion and appealing faultiness of speech, as he stood looking down at ‘ 


the guitar that lay on a chair by her. 

She handed him the instrument, and noticed that his’ hands ad- 
justed themselves to neck and strings with a familiar grace which ea 
all her patient practice had not yet acquired. 

She watched him enviously, as, standing a little below her on the 
porch, he tuned the guitar and daintily picked a prelude. 

Then, in a voice soft, mellifluous, sweeter than anything she had 
dreamed possible from a male throat, came the opening measure of 
Schubert’s serenade modulated to a breath. The air was unfamil- 
iar, the language strange—she could not understand a line of it; 
but what matter? What soul attuned to music could mistake the 
burden of that exquisite melody, tossed off in an obscure beer-cellar 
to a chorus of clinking glasses and drunken laughter, but freighted 
forever with the tremulous ecstasy of *‘ doubtful hope,” embodying 
the most tender and ethereal dream of love that heart of man has 
conceived? She had never before heard a male voice mellowed by 
culture, and at the first phrase of that song, in which a soul seemed 
exhaled, she dropped the embroidery in her lap and Jeaned back in | 
her chair. At the pleading pause in the minor change, “ Liebchen, 
hore mich,” a strange, new feeling stirred within her, and something - 
rose in her throat. 

*¢ Bebend harr’ ich dir entgegen, komm, begliicke mich, komm, 
begliicke mich, begliicke mich,” he sang, with appealing iteration ; and 
as the last word fell fainting a semitone above the original keynote, 
leaving a feeling of prayer unanswered, the figure on the step was 
seen dimly as through a mist. 

He returned the instrument, which she took from him without a - 
word and sat watching him through moist lashes as he turned 
away. Ina moment the battered slouch bat had fallen over him like 
an extinguisher, and a tramp of the most ordinary and uninterest- 
ing appearance was effaced by the mass of fluffy white pompons that 
covered the snowball-bush at the end of the porch. As he crossed 
the lawn on the way out, he paused beside the hammock. Caught 
in the meshes of the net was a piece of pink ribbon that had been 
torn from Miss Ransome’s dress in the violent attempt to rise that 
followed her first glimpse of the intruder. The tramp disengaged 
it, and, after pressing his lips to it, tied it in his buttonhole, taking . 
care to spread out the knot and arrange the loops effectively, and 7 
went out toward the road, humming, softly, ‘‘ Liebchen, hére mich.” 

Miss Ransome’s eyes returned from the snowball-bush behind 
which the figure had disappeared to the spot where it had stood, 
and rested upon a bunch of violets that lay on the step. She took 
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them up gently, noticed that the stenis were neatly woven together 


with a blade of grass, and pinned them on the bosom of her dress. 


Il. 


CoLONEL RANSOME’S household consisted of himself, his daughter 


Lydia, and a large number of negroes of all sizes, the small ones be- 
ing especially numerous and prominent. It may be well to remark 
in passing that he came legitimately by the ‘two essentials of a 
«* Kentucky gentleman,” against which the outside world has broken 
so many shafts of derision—his title and his pride of ancestry. 

His baptismal names, Wickliffe Preston, proclaimed his derivation 
from two of the most prominent families in the State, and, through 
them, his connection either by blood or marriage with a majority 
of the historic names of Kentucky and Virginia. On his mother’s 
side he traced his lineage back through the tough fibre of the Mac- 
Dowell stock to the sturdy house of Argyll. ‘Tt was through the 
maternal strain that he was turned away from the easy-going faith 
known to the ruffled-shirted forefathers of the other branch of the 
family.as the Church of England, to the uncompromising Pres- 
byterianism to which he subscribed. His religious belief was not 
so dominant in character as to exert an appreciable influence upon 
his outer life, but it was a part of the man, and as far as it went it 
was Calvinistic. It had come down to him along with the ancestral 
record and the family silver, and he no more thought of turning 
it over for inspection than of questioning the solidity of his plate or 
the authenticity of his pedigree. He had perhaps but an imperfect 
impression of the articles embraced in his creed, but anything 
that could have been shown to exist therein would have met with 
his instant approval and strenuous defence. He would have fought 
for it as valiantly, bled for it as cheerfully, as he had fought and 
bled for State rights. 

His ancestors had been conspicuously concerned in every historic 
event of importance since their first settlement in Virginia; and 
according to his reasoning, the men who bought with their blood 
the greatest country on earth, and nursed it through a perilous in- 
fancy, were as gloriously deserving of knighthood as s the legions that 
followed William. the Conqueror into Engl: md. Their deeds were 
not less heroic because they wanted the heraldic patent that was 
but the outward symbol of achievement; their nobility was none 
the less real because untitled: and he was as proudly conscious of 
good blood as if his plate had borne a dozen quarterings. 

Sired by an illustrious line of fighters, his military record followed 
naturally. At the beginning of the war, when the State Guard, 
hotly indignant at the action of Kentucky, shouldered the govern- 
ment arms and marched after Buckner into Tennessee, W ickliffe 
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Ransome made one of the impatient throng of horsemen who for 
weeks after the abandonment of neutrality filled all the roads lead- 
ing southward, hurrying across the line to cast in their lot with the 
young Confederacy. He started with the Sixth Kentucky, and fol- 
lowed its fortunes through the war, winning his promotion brilliant- 
ly in a brigade that fought like the three hundred at Thermopyle. 
When the crowning disaster came, and he returned, covered with 
the humiliation of defeat, he found his wife dead, and his posses- 
sions reduced to a motherless daughter then nine years of age, four 
hundred acres of bluegrass land overgrown with weeds and brush, 
and the dismantled wreck of a once luxurious homestead standing 
open to the wind and rain. 

The house was not fit to live in, and the land was worth nothing 
without the labor that had made it profitable. The negroes were 
free, and there was no money to begin the work of reparation. ‘The 
child and the sister, widowed by the conflict, who must hereafter 
depend upon him for support, spurred him to endeavor. The land 
was mortgaged, and with the money thus obtained the house was re- 
paired, stock and farming-implements were bought, and a number of 
negroes were collected who, now that there was nothing more to steal 
in the bare land, were willing to work upon promise of pay. Mrs. 
Payne, the Colonel’s widowed sister, who had cared for his daughter 
since her mother’s death, came to live with him; and under her 
womanly and ingenious supervision the home began to-assume some- 
thing of the old luxurious aspect. Gradually the wilderness was 
reclaimed, and blossomed as the rose, yielding the more abundantly 
for its season of rest. It was marvellous how quickly all trace of 
devastation vanished. ‘Three years after the surrender of Lee a 
stranger travelling through the country, who had seen it in war-time, 
congratulated the Colonel on the swift recovery from disaster. 

“Well,” replied the Colonel, proudly, ‘*it is God’s country, and 
the land don’t need much coaxin’.” 

It was now ten years since the war. The cheery little woman 
who had presided over the Colonel’s house, and bestowed a tender 
maternal care upon his child, was dead, and the bright-eyed, fair- 
haired daughter had risen to the dignity of managing his domestic 
affairs. 

The Colonel was still young in spite of his forty-five years and 
the iron-gray locks that waved thickly about his fine head. He was 
six feet two inches in height, and the figure, once slender and wiry, 
had acquired in the last. decade a generous breadth of chest and 
shoulder that was massive without being ponderous ; and this, with 
his erect military carriage, gave him an imposing presence ; on 
horseback he was superb. ‘The fire of youth still burned in his steel- 
blue eye; and in the strong, combative chin and the level line of the 
lips lurked the unflinching courage, the tenacity of opinion and 
purpose, that were part of his inheritance. His face was suffused 
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with a mild ruddiness induced by liberal living and an habitual but 
temperate use of the native beverage in its purity, and by the mellow 
perfection of age. The habit of command at home and in the field 
had fixed upon him the authoritative manner that a stranger would 
mistake for arrogance, which in the presence of his friends, tem- 
pered by the suavity of the man of the world, was at once command- 
ing and gentle. 

Toward women he bore himself with the insidious persuasiveness, 
the soft, caressing manner peculiar to the Southerner, for which the 
Kentuckian is pre-eminently distinguished—a manner in which a 
flattering show of homage is blended with that tender and appar- 
ently absorbing solicitude by which a man seems to envelop the 
object of his attentions in a protecting presence ; to become at the 
same moment her guardian and her slave ; to surround her with an 
atmosphere of sanctity while imploring the favor that would dissi- 

ate it ;—a manner irresistibly fascinating to women, even when it 
is known to be insincere. 

His attitude toward the sex was characteristic. Beauty was not 
only a charm, but a virtue. The woman who had no claim to 
beauty was a social nonentity; she who had lost the bloom and 
freshness of youth, an unlit shrine, interesting only as an altar 
round which had once shone the flame that compelled his worship. 
To him the ideal woman was, first of all, beautiful, and one who 
could think only with her heart. All mental activity was regarded 
as pernicious, and the woman who exhibited signs of it was held 
in the same curious aloofness with which he would have examined 
some strange, glittering insect that might or might not have 
a sting. A woman could not possibly think lucidly ; any at- 
tempt on her part to deal at first hand with the problems of life 
could only result in increased confusion ; it were far better that she 
did not meddle with edged tools. No gift, spiritual or mental, could 
compensate him for the absence of that absolute physical perfection 
which the Kentuckian seeks with equal pertinacity in his sweet- 
heart and his horse : in the realization of which he believes “ care- 
ful grooming” to play a part only second to that of ‘* good blood.” 

The love of such a man might be lacking in poetry, in ideality, 
even in the “staying” quality he considers so essential to. man and 
beast, but it was edged with the keen relish of the connoisseur, in 
which the lover was never wholly lost. Like all his countrymen, 
Colonel Ransome subscribed loyally to the belief that Kentucky 
women lead the world in beauty, and while this opinion was attribut- 
able in a measure to a natural pride in the products of his native State, 
it was not without an element of sound philosophy. Occupied for 
the greater portion of his life with the care and breeding of blooded 
stock, experience had taught him the power of selection in accent- 
ing a type when exercised through successive generations with ref- 
erence to the same quality. He considered the physical perfection 
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of Kentucky women directly due to the fastidious instinct of nat- 
ural selection in the men, which made beauty the dominant consid- 
eration in marriage. With this irresistible influence at work in 
the interest of beauty it were indeed singular if surpassing results 
were not obtained. He frequently remarked that a man owed it to 
his children to marry a fine woman ; and those who had known his 
wife cheerfully testified that he had fully discharged his obligation 
to posterity. Indeed, his daughter Lydia was a sufficient proof of 
the possibilities of his theory when systematically carried out. His 
wife died young ; he had been spared the ordeal of watching her 
fade and grow old, and death and time had obliterated such trifling 
imperfections of temperament as might have jarred his domestic 
harmony, leaving only the charm of a beautiful and gracious pres- 
ence that was his one sacred memory. Lydia had rewarded his 
discriminating choice by faithfully reproducing the attractions that 
influenced it. Like her mother, she had that fineness of organism 
that is the first requisite of beauty; she had the same exquisite 
pearly flesh-tint that is neither pallid nor ruddy, the same delicate 
arch of the brow, and that dark shading of brows and lashes that 
gives a peculiar piquancy of coloring to an ensemble otherwise 
purely blond. The profile that gained a subtle individual charm 
by its deviation from the prescribed line, the sensitive curve of the 
nostrils, the full, warm mouth were the same; but she had a 
unique charm of her own imparted by the temper of the paternal 
metal. She reflected her father’s salient traits, and in her carriage, 
which he would have described as a “ free gait,” there was a dash 
of the military erectness and precision of movement that distin- 
guished his own bearing. A personality charged with a fine nerv- 
ous fire and an effervescent flow of vitality that found expression 
in the mobile and rapid play of features registering every fleet- 
ing thought, every passing emotion, gave to her that irresistible 
sparkle beside which the dreamy languor of the Oriental becomes 
dull, the classic repose of Greek ideals cold and impassive. 

The red gold of ripe corn was on her hair, and in the liquid 
depths of her eyes was a glow of rich, warm amber-brown that is 
most nearly approached by the color of fine old whisky. She 
shared her father’s opinions, and endorsed his politics with that 
feminine loyalty that is the more stanch and abiding because void 
of understanding. She did not know why her father was a Demo- 
crat, but she was quite sure that his principles were the only ones 
that could be entertained by a gentleman : that his political position 
was the only one tenable. She was proud of his military record. 
It surrounded him with a halo of heroism, a glamour of romance 
that gave him a certain sacredness in her eyes. She loved to think, 
as she watched him riding across his own peaceful fields, that it was 
thus, with just as little fear, with the same superb horsemanship, 
but with more of fire and ardor, he had ridden at the enemy in 
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those terrible days of wreck and disaster. ‘* What a pity it had all 
been for nothing!” At this thought the tears would come. The 
gory recital of ‘‘ Mission Ridge” and Chickamauga was an old 
story to her, but she heard it always with a heart swelling with the 
admiration of physical courage and recklessness of life that had 
come to her with her blood. 

The third contingent of the Colonel’s household, the negroes, cut 
a conspicuous figure in his fortunes. Impoverished by their eman- 
cipation, and compelled to feed them when he could no longer com- 
pel them to work, they were a continual drain upon his resources, 
the extent of which he did not realize, because he had been accus- 
toined all his life to seeing them around him in numbers, and con- 
sidered them indispensable to a moderately comfortable existence. 

His obtuseness to the immediate demand for remedial measures 
was due to two causes: first, to the necessity for labor of some kind 
to till the land ; second, to an inherent love of ease and display, 
fostered by education and pampered by indulgence until it had 
become the predominating influence of his life. The long exemp- 
tion through years of prosperity, when personal exertion was un- 
necessary, had resulted in the lofty aloofness from vulgar occupa- 
tions that had become second nature. He belonged to a class of 
men whom future generations, bred in an atmosphere of new ideas, 
will not readily understand. Active, determined, fertile in  re- 
source, but dominated by an intense distaste for personal exertion ; 
easily fatigued under ordinary circumstances, but displaying in an 
emergency, through sheer force of will, surpassing vigor and endur- 
ance. Not given to athletic sports, yet compact, well-grown, and 
muscular; bearing unmurmuringly the rigors and privations of 
war that try men’s souls more than the day of battle, but distin- 
guished in time of peace for an insuperable aversion to effort that 
amounted to actual helplessness ; regarding women with a paternal 
indulgence unlimited in certain directions, yet frequently requir- 
ing of them services no longer to be demanded of the negroes, which 
they were too indolent to perform for themselves. 

These exactions were in the majority of cases unconscious. The 
man who made them would have resented vigorously the imputa- 
tion that he was pampered by the women of his household at the 
expense of their own comfort. He invariably preserved the old 
formula. ‘‘ Have this or that done,” he would remark to his sister 
or daughter, oblivious of the fact that now there was no one to do 
it but the person addressed. Never at any time was there a glim- 
mer of suspicion that there was anything in his behavior at variance 
with the chivalric sentiments and grandiloquent oratory with which 
he would have responded to such a toast as “The Women of Ken- 
tucky.” <A single incident of Colonel Ransome’s daily life will serve 
to illustrate the demand for personal attention characteristic of the 
Kentuckian of this period. His morning toilet was the event of 
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the day, unless the repetition of it, which in warm weather al- 
ways occurred at noon, might be considered of equal importance. 
The water for the bath had to be carried from the spring, which was 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the house. In order to wet a suffi- 
cient quantity within a reasonable time several negroes were en- 
gaged in the transportation at once. The toilet proper was an 
elaborate process, performed always with the same deliberate preci- 
sion, during which the master of the house was attended by half-a- 
dozen negroes of both sexes and all sizes, in the various capacities of 
bootblack, purveyors of towels, shaving water, and fresh linen, not 
to mention the boy who saddled and held his horse until he was 

ready to mount, or those who served him as errand boys or bearers 
of messages to others beyond the reach of his voice. 

A gratef ul relief pervaded the premises when the ceremony was 
finished, and ‘*Mahs Wick,” immaculate, glowing, and odorous 
from the lavish application of soap, passed out, leaving behind hira 
«room so thickly strewn with limp towels and discarded linen that 
it looked like the track of a cyclone. A stranger would have sup- 
posed that so much bustling preparation indicated a trip to town, 
or at least a ride through the neighborhood, and would have been 
pid ge when it was all over to see the Colonel mount his sleek 

gray mare, groomed as if for a premium show, and rack off to the 
field to superintend the hands, who, accustomed to an overseer, 
worked only under his personal eye. 

In addition to the numerous retinue that served about the house, 
there must be field-hands and stable-hands, and the habitual prod- 
igality was displayed in the number employed. This extravagance 
was not, however, wholly without excuse. At least three negroes 
were required to do the work of one active, energetic white man. 
They had to be paid the same, and they ate just as much. When a 
man was hired to work on the place, he had to be furnished with a 

‘abin to live in ; his fuel came from ‘the Colonel's wood- -pile or coal- 
house, his food from the Colonel’s table ; and it was seldom that he 
did not tring a family with him. Sometimes the women worked 
in the house ; oftener they did nothing more profitable than to 
accumulate, with exasperating ease and rapidity, a worthless brood 
that fed, like grasshoppers, on the fat of the land. 

Now that the negroes were free to choose their masters, they 
flocked where there was the fairest promise of good living ; and 
they seemed to sniff from afar “* Mahs Wick’s” bounty and abund- 
ance. ‘I’ hey were just as numerous around him as they had been 
before the war, and the only difference in their condition was an in- 
credible increase in shiftlessness, raggedness, and impertinence. In 
spite of their small deserts, C olonel R: unsome, like all men who had 
owned slaves, had a weakness for the negro. Naturally generous, 
he treated them with an indulgence that a | Northern employer could 
neither understand nor approve; in return for which they plun- 
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dered his ‘‘ truck patch” and clandestinely peddled the watermelons 


they wereunable to consume. When his attention was called to the 
number of mouths fed daily from his storeroom and smokehouse, 
he replied good-naturedly: ‘* If you don’t give them what they can 
eat, they'll steal it. You can’t get out of feedin’ ’em, an’ you 
might as well have ’em where you can get some good out of ’em.” 

He liked to see them about him. Their presence in numbers 
accorded with the inherent tendency to pomp and ostentation that 
distinguished his class. They reminded him of “old times ;” they 
helped him to forget the humiliation of defeat, the outrage of 
emancipation that was to him nothing more than a violent confis- 
cation of property. It was some small consolation to be able to 
remark, as he frequently did, that, ‘‘ In spite of their damned med- 
dling, things were not so very different after all.” 


Il. 


THE remaining factor in the Colonel’s destiny was the friends 
who, like the negroes, were numerous and always with him. His 
dinners were famous in a land celebrated for its cuisine. No- 
where in all the bluegrass region could a saddle of southdown mut- 
ton be found in such juicy perfection as on Wick Ransome’s table. 
His cellar contained an apparently inexhaustible supply of native 
wine; and from along, narrow closet in the dining-room came forth, 
on special occasions, imported varieties selected with the discrimi- 
nation of experience and a fastidious taste. His lavish hospitality, 
his love of good company, the seductive atmosphere of abundance 
ungrudgingly shared that surrounded him, drew about him the rem- 
nant of ante-bellum society that had survived defeat and loss. His 
house became the centre of the gay, brilliant coterie who found it 
possible to take up theold, luxurious life where they had dropped it 
at the sound of ‘* boots and saddles ;” and this element was yearly 
re-enforced by the natural increase of the population, and the incur- 
sion of visitors from all parts of the country. In summer his house 
was a resort to which his city friends flocked, bringing horses, equi- 
pages, servants. Any man or woman entitled to the friendship of a 

entleman was welcome to come and sojourn there indefinitely, and 
friends brought their friends. As a resort the place had many 
attractions besides the cellar, the well-filled table, and the debonair 
courtesy of the host. It was near enough to the Kentucky River 
for a party to drive down and back in a day, taking a picnic dinner 
in the midst of wild scenery of unrivalled picturesqueness ; there 
was the Colonel’s handsome daughter to preside over the festivities ; 
the Colonel’s horses always at the free disposal of his guests; his 
fish-pond from which, even in midsummer, could be drawn the sa- 
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vory perch and newlight that nobody could fry quiteso appetizingly 
as Old Cynthy, the Colonel’s cook. 

No one enjoyed these annual invasions of his premises more than 
the Colonel. Each member of the throng that gathered around 
him felt a sort of proud proprietorship in “ Wick.” 

His fine, commanding figure, his handsome face radiating good- 
fellowship, his identification with the cause lost but reverently re- 
membered, endeared him to them. He was a splendid expression 
of the type of manhood they admired: he was one with them in 
their pride of ancestry, their race prejudice, their views of gov- 
ernment ; he represented them in every phase of their life, social 
and political. This feeling was made apparent to him in a thou- 
sand flatteries—open and insidious. He lived in an atmosphere of 
adulation, gratifying to his inborn love of supremacy, that finally 
became as necessary to him as the attendance of his servants. 

The worm in the bud of this gay, imperious life was the mortgage 
and the debts that every year became more and more of an incubus. 
Colonel Ransome could not understand how it was that, with four 
hundred acres of the best land in the State, yielding abundantly every 
year, and the annual sale of stock, from which he realized thousands 
of dollars, he could not ‘‘ make both ends meet.” Why the profits 
of his farm and stable did not cover the expense of his establish- 
ment was a problem with which he grappled in vain. It would 
be just as far from practical solution on the last day of his life as 
in the hour it first confronted him. If he saw the necessity for 
curtailing expenses, he never found the precise time or place for 
putting on the brakes. If it occurred to him that the negroes 
who drained him and the friends who visited him were partially 
responsible for the inadequacy of his income, he turned wearily 
from the thought as from an evil without remedy. If it was bad 
getting on with the negroes, getting on without them was impos- 
sible. The alternative of restricting himself to a rigid schedule of 
economy that would exclude his friends from a free participation 
in his abundance and his pleasures was so repulsive to his feelings, 
his taste, his conception of hospitality, that he did not entertain it 
for a moment. The few friends who thought they discerned, be- 
neath the purple and fine linen of high life, the spectre of im- 
pending bankruptey, remarked commiseratingly to each other 
that ‘‘It was a pity Wick did not manage better,” and came down 
the next summer and preyed upon him as usual. 

Years ago the Colonel had cast a hopeful eye on young Beverly 
Johnson, whose ample estate joined his own. If Beverly should 
marry Lydia, he could save her inheritance from the hammer ; and 
for a long time her father had been unable to see any other way 
out of the slough into which he had been steadily ploughing since 
1865. The thing had come about as he desired—in a perfectly simple 
and natural way, and without any interference on his part. Beverly 
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and Lydia had grown up together, had seen each other every day 
of their lives, except when she was at school and he at college, dur- 
ing which period they had carried on a mildly amatory correspond- 
ence. ‘The brief courtship that followed their return ended in a 
formal proposal by Beverly, who, from the first moment of their 
reunion, had been in a condition bordering on dementia, and its 
acceptance by Lydia, who made up for any lack of demonstrative 
fervor by a steady graciousness of demeanor. 

To her it seemed a matter of course that she should marry Bev. 
Next to her father he was the handsomest man she knew. She 
sometimes wished he were an inch taller and had something of her 
father’s imperial manner and martial dash. But men like her 
father were rare, and Bev was nearer the realization of her concep- 
tion of manhood than anyone else within the range of her acquaint- 
ance, which was extensive. She would have liked him better had 
he been a part of that heroic struggle that raised her father above 
ordinary men in her eyes, but it was Bev’s misfortune, not his fault, 
that he had been too young to fight. He had often expressed re- 
gret that he had not been old enough to take a hand in that strife, 
none the less glorious in his estimation because the event was dire. 
She was sure he would have made a brave soldier if he had had a 
chance ; and he was the pick of the country, everybody knew that. 
Because she considered him the pick of the country she had always 
intended marrying him. This intention, which had never wavered, 
dated back to her remotest remembrance. During the naive period 
of childhood she had frequently advised him of it, and it apparent- 
ly met with his approval, though he manifested none of the enthu- 
siasm that marked the subsequent interval, through which Lydia 
maintained a wary reserve that led him to believe she had changed 
her mind. 

It had never occurred to her that in the course of events he 
might form other plans. Had the thought ever come to her, she 
had enough of her father’s debonair confidence, and was sufficiently 
conscious of her personal advantages, to dismiss it without serious 
consideration. ‘Though fond of him, her feeling was not of a char- 
acter to disturb the even flow of her existence ; and she had always 
been too well assured of his devotion to experience the thrill of 
triumph in its consummation that other women enjoy under similar 
circumstances. 

In due time the lover, floating airily on the conviction that no other 
man had been so lucky since the rite of marriage was instituted, 
came to talk the affair over with his father-in-law-elect. It was 
now that Colonel Ransome inflicted upon himself the crucifixion of 
making a clean breast of the supposed secret of his impending 
ruin. Beverly was not surprised. He was not blind: he had seen 
long ago where all that reckless extravagance must lead. ‘The end 
was a little nearer than he thought, but it made no difference in 
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his plans. He would be just as proud of Lyd, he affirmed, if she 
hadn’t a cent. He had reached that beatific state in which a man 
wants to take the world in his arms and kiss it, and a national 
panic could not have subdued his ardor. In a burst of generosity 
he proposed to take tp the mortgage at once and relieve the Colonel 
from all further anxiety, 

“You see, Colonel,” remarked the young man, sagely, ‘‘it was 
bound to come, with those bloods living off you all summer and 
the darkies thievin’ from you the year round. But you couldn’t 
help it. You can’t get rid of the niggers, and a man can’t ask his 
friends to stay at home. It will all be right, though. What I’ve 
got is yours if you want it; and you can depend on me not to let the 
place go out of the family. I’ve had too many good times here 
myself to want to see it in the hands of stangers.” 

From no other man could Colonel Ransome have accepted such 
material consolation without the bitterest humiliation. But Bev was 
like his own son. He had spent almost as much of his time at the 
Colonel’s house as he had at his own. His father had been the 
Colonel’s class-mate at college, his companion-in-arms. There had 
been no stancher friend, no braver soldier, than Hardin Johnson; 
there was no brighter record in all that weary struggle than his. 
When he fell in battle, it was to Wickliffe Ransome that he confided 
his dying messages, and the Colonel had always shown an indulgent 
fondness for the son of so dear a friend, so valiant a soldier, even 
before he began to regard him as a possible solution of his domestic 
problem. This affectionate interest was fully returned by the 
younger man, for whom his father’s friend and comrade embodied 
at once the dignity and heroism of a supreme struggle and the pro- 
found pathos of defeat. He had early discovered the weak spot in 
the Colonel's character, but loyally refrained from judging him. 
As the victim of Northern interference, he was entitled to indulg- 
ence and sympathy, and Bev was as full of excuses for him as 
Lydia herself could have been had she been capable of divining the 
necessity for them. 

At the close of the interview that terminated with Beverly’s gen- 
erous proposition, Colonel Ransome immediately sought his daughter, 
resolyed to make an unreserved statement of the situation, and give 
Bev the full benefit of his handsome behavior. He admired the 
young fellow’s contempt for money, the youthful ardor and lover- 
like enthusiasm with which he set his sweetheart above everything, 
in an age when young men were beginning to sacrifice their instinct- 
ive preference for beauty on the altar of greed. Miss Ransome 
listened to her father’s recital without comment. In one aspect 
the situation was humiliating ; in another, extremely flattering ; but 
she could not fully appreciate it from either point of view. ‘* It 
was nice of Bev,” but it was no more than was to be expected of 
the man she had honored with her preference. She did not know 
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enough of the value of money to measure the financial obligation; 
and the privations entailed by the absence of wealth were too re- 
mote from her experience for her to realize what he had saved her 
from. She could not apprehend, so acutely as her father, all that 
was involved in the sale of an estate. To him it meant much more 
than the mere loss of property, though that was sufficiently appal- 
ling to a man of his tastes and habits. It meant exile from the 
only country in which living could be a pleasure; it meant the 
abdication of the enviable position he held in the community ; it 
meant the immediate and permanent cessation of the ostentatious 
hospitality for which he was noted. These harrowing possibilities 
were now removed; -the incubus was lifted ; and he at least was 
= likely to undervalue the opportune generosity that had rescued 
nim. 

It was now April ; Lydia and Beverly were to be married in Oc- 
tober, and the Colonel's face was less sternly thoughtful in moments 
of repose than it had been for years. ‘The usual swarm of summer 
visitors was expected, and preparations for their entertainment were 
going steadily forward. This would be the last summer Lydia 
would preside as hostess over the festivities of the dashing, convivial 
throng of ‘‘ blue bloods ” that gathered annually around her father’s 
table. She would not have been his daughter had she not enjoyed 
her position; and a Southern girl at that age enjoys everything. 
She knows that her social career is practically finished when she mar- 
ries, and she marries very young. 

She keenly realizes the exceeding brevity of that delicious inter- 
regnum between the authority of the parent and that of the husband. 
She knows that her social record must be made before it is over ; 
that she abdicates her belleship with her nuptial vows ; that, owing 
to the strict code obtaining in her country, marriage, to her, is like 
death to the unconverted—it admits of no subsequent reversal. The 
determination to wring this brief interval dry of enjoyment, the 
unwearying effort to get at the last sweet drop, give her an eager 
zest of life that makes her an unfailing stimulant to all who come 
in contact with her, keep her strung t up to a pitch of enthusiasm 
that is irresistibly infectious. She has no time to discriminate ; 
everything pleases her; she is never tired, never bored. She blooms 
like a cactus—all at once. Her début is like the popping of a cham- 
pagne cork. She imparts the effervescent sparkle of that incom- 
parable vintage to the current with which she mingles ; she falls 
upon the dull and colorless conventions of society like a flash of 
irridescence ; with her volatile, inexhaustible flow of animal spirits 
she combines, within certain limits, an impetuous abandon that 
makes her the nearest approach yet discovered to the ‘‘ Eve inno- 


cent, yet fallen” of Chateaubriand. Before she has time to lose 


the fire and freshness of youth she is hurried away to the priest, 
and disappears from the horizon amid the gorgeous blazonry of an 
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elaborate wedding, a ceremony through which the groom moves 
meekly inconspicuous, as might some antique captive through the 
pomp and pageantry of a Roman triumph. 

From that moment she is a vanished delight, a departed glory, a 
hallowed tradition to the men who did not achieve the sublime 
happiness of marrying her ; but she isa queen no more. The alle- 
giance, the homage she formerly commanded are transferred with- 
out loss of time, and she is ever after spoken of in the past tense. 
The average length of a career is three years ; more frequently it is 
but two ; often but one. This was Miss Ransome’s third summer, 
and her last. She intended it to be a brilliant one. 


It is only fair to exonerate Miss Ransome from the suspicion of 
posing on the lawn for effect. She had gone there with the most 
commonplace purpose imaginable —that of drying the hair she had 
just washed, in the wind and sun. This method involved much 
less labor than rubbing it dry with a towel, and it gave her an 
opportunity to finish at the same time the novel she had been 
reading in a desultory way for a week. She felt perfectly secure on 
the lawn in a pink wrapper in the middle of the afternoon, for the 
dweller in the country 1s not subject to the unexpected calls that 
make urban life a bondage. There was barely one chance in a hun- 
dred that she would be interrupted, and the hundredth chance had 
befallen. Upon reflection she feared she had presented a very un- 
graceful, not to say immodest, figure in the hammock. She would 
have given much to know just how she appeared to the intruder, 
though he was only a tramp. She blushed as she remembered the 
exposed foot and ankle; and that night, as she stood before the mir- 
ror combing out the tangled mass of hair, she was haunted by an 
echo of that plaintive ‘‘ Liebchen, hére mich.” She had not lighted 
the lamp, for the moon flooded the room; and when she had finished 
her hair, she sat down in the rocker by the window and looked out 
upon the moonlit garden and the blossomy orchard slope beyond. 

For the first time in her life something like a regret for the nar- 
row limits of her experience stirred in her ; but the want, whatever it 
might be, was intangible and undefined. What was the world like 
outside this “garden spot”—the world from which he had come 
with his soft, pleading voice and his never-to-be-forgotton song? 
Where and to whom would he next sing it in payment for a dinner ? 

The next morning, as Lydia and her father sat at breakfast, the 
latter remarked: 

* Well, Lyd, I’ve got youa gardener at last. He don’t look like he 
is much account; but if you watch him close enough, maybe you 


can make him do till old Dave gets well. I met him in the road 
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last night as I came home, and he asked for work. The po’ devil 
looked so hard up I thought I’d give him a chance.” 

“We need somebody in the garde eon awful bad,” 
When’s he comin’ ?” 

“TIe’s here now. I brought him along with me in the buggy, an’ 
told him he could s} yep in Schneider’s cabin.” 

** He’s white, then.” 

“Yes, and Dutch as kraut. I told him to go round to the gar- 
den as soon he got his breakfast, an’ you’d give him his orders.” 

It was a warm, brignt morning, the sort of day that, coming early 
in spring, fills the amateur florist with feverish activity; and as soon 
as breakfast was over, Lydia, happy in the knowledge that at last she 
had somebody to do what was so needed, hurried out in the pink 
wrapper of yesterday and an ample sun- bonnet to pounce greedily 
on the new man and get as much as possible out of him in the 
shortest space of time. ‘The portion set apart for flowers was the 
lower end of the garden proper ; a large square of ground running 
- into the angle formed by the L of the house and laid off geomet- 

sally, in beds ‘with bluegrass borders, and earthen walks between. In 
ih centre stood a circular frame covered with a mat of honeysuckle 
offeringa refreshing shelter from thesun, which was getting very 
hot. She drew a rustic seat into the shadow and waited. Ina few 
minutes she heard the click of the garden gate and, looking up, saw 
the tramp of yesterday approaching leisurely, a knot of pink ribbon 
in his button-hole. The blood surged up into her temples as she 
remarked his decoration and noted the exact spot upon her gown 
from which it had disappeared. By this time he had reached her 
and had bared his fine head with the inimitable gesture that had won 
him his dinner the day before. For some reason it did not impress 
her now as then. The pink ribbon that would have been a roman- 
tic and inoffensive fancy in a picturesque vagabond who was _noth- 
ing to her was egregious presumption in her servant, and she re- 
sented it. Moreover, she was extremely mortified at having spent 
an afternoon in rearing a dream palace about a person ‘as Dute ‘h 
as kraut,” in whom her father had instantly recognized “a po’ devil,’ 
and nothing more ; whom her father held in that compassionate 
contempt that was more damning than denunciation. 

She understood perfectly that the only thing to do was to ignore 
the decoration; but the chill of November was in her manner as she 
rose and proceeded to give directions in a cold, peremptory tone she 
never thought of using to the negroes. He stood meanwhile hat in 
hand, his attitude the : supreme expression of respectful attention. 
He was not looking at her, but she could just catch a gleam in his 
eye that contr adicted, effaced his assumption of humility. It first 
puzzled, then annoyed her, until her eye chanced to fall upon the 
bosom of her dress, where, withered, forgotton, but clamorous of in- 
judicious interest, drooped the violets she had picked up trom the 
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step. The blood mounted again under the sun-bonnet, but she 
went on giving her orders, and presently unfastened the flowers and 
tossed them carelessly where he could not fail to see them. When 
he began work she went back to the rustic seat under the honey- 
suckle and sat watching him from the shadow. She was ill at ease. 
The illusions of yesterday had been rudely dissipated: the romantic 
vagabond had sunk to the level of a common laborer; the troubadour 
was extinguished in the Dutchman who had slept in the cabin with 
Schneider. Had he belonged to any other nationality it would not 
have been so bad. She had seen but few Germans, and those of the 
lowest class. There was no room in her narrow experience for com- 
parison, for discrimination. Schneider had been there a year, and 
he had been treated in all respects as one of the negroes, except that 
in consideration of his white skin he had been given a bed to him- 
self and allowed to eat at the Colonel’s table after the family were 
through. Even the negroes looked down upon a ‘‘ white nigga.” 
The condition of servitude was the paramount fact that fixed a 
man’s place in the social seale ; but a white servant was an anomaly, 
a foreigner was an uncertain quantity in the social equation, he was 
not quite as good as a negro. This man was Sclneider’s country- 
man and fellow-servant, and she had worn his violets and he had 
seen them. He was not like Schneider. She knew that as well to- 
day as she did yesterday; but it could make no difference so long as 
he was her father’s servant. She was humiliated by his discovery 
of the interest she had felt in him the day before, and she decided 
that his immediate dismissal was the only thing that could reinstate 
her in her own estimation. 

She had been so oceupied with these thoughts that, although look- 
ing directly at him, she had not noticed that he was ruthlessly spad- 
ing up the young seedling verbenas she had intended transplanting. 
She saw it now and rushed fiercely to the rescue, glad of an oppor- 
tunity to find fault with another than herself. 

“* You are burying all my verbenas,” she called, in a tone of vexa- 
tion. 

“W’ich is dose?” he asked humbly, and the voice was irresistibly 
softening. 

‘¢'These with the rough leaves,” she replied, taking a trowel, with 
which she began digging them up out of his way. 

Karl examined the plant closely, and then with another trowel 
began digging, and did not attempt to use the spade again until 
sure there was not another verbena in the bed. 

After this experience she dared not leave him alone in the gar- 
den. She stayed by him all day, jealously watching every movement 
of spade or hoe. He was so obliging, so eager to please, so remorse- 
ful for the plants irrecoverably buried, that she could but pardon his 
ignorance. This was the more easily done as the day wore on, and 
there was nothing after that one unguarded glance to remind her of 
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the unbecoming interest she had inadvertently betrayed. The pink 
ribbon was still in view, but after a time she did not notice that. 
His name was Karl, and she thought it had a pretty sound when 
he pronounced it. His voice was as winning when he spoke as 
when he sang. She liked to hear him talk ; and when the irritation 
of the morning began to wear off, she kept him answering questions, 
that she might be amused by his doubtful struggle with a strange 
tongue. The peculiar modulation of his voice, the softening of the 
consonants, the lingual caress on certain vowels, his odd applica- 
tion of the words themselves, were as ingratiating as the imperfect 
utterance of a child. Her English was no better than his, though 
it was different, and she did not have a monopoly of amusement. 
What he knew of the language he had learned according to the stiff 
and formal manner of books, and her idioms, her provincialisms, 
her continual slurring of consonants when she did not drop them 
altogether, as she invariably did at the end of a word or syllable, 
the slurring of vowels, and the substituting of one vowel sound for 
another,—presented a unique variation of speech that seemed to oc- 
cupy a middle ground between the language proper and the dialect 
spoken by the negroes. He wondered whether she would be able 
to read it were it spelled out to her phonetically, and finally decided 
that she would not. It was not unpleasant to hear as she uttered 
it, with her soft intonation and lingering drawl. 

Karl worked much more briskly than old Dave; and Lydia, sur- 
prised when night came at what he had accomplished, decided to 
keep him till the end of the week, by which time they might find 
some one else. She hovered about him continually, in the fear of 
further depredation to her flowers ; but he was so careful, displayed 
so much energy, such marvellous quickness in learning, so much 
obliging readiness, and was withal so apparently oblivious of the 
initial incident of their acquaintance during those days of probation, 
that, when the end of the week came, she had concluded he might 
stay until the garden was all in. In the first shock of discovery 
she had unduly magnified a circumstance that was beneath her 
notice. She saw it now in its real significance, which was slight, and 
she knew it was not likely they would find anyone who would do 
better than he. There was no telling when old Dave would be well 
enough to go to work ; he was not worth much at his best; and they 
were already much behind with the kitchen-garden, which in sum- 
mer was the principal source of supply. 

Lydia’s enthusiasm in the culture of flowers amounted to a pas- 
sion. With most women, flowers are eithera sentiment or a decora- 
tion. To Lydia they were living things, each one of which had a 
biography. She knew every plant in her collection intimately, and 
remembered where and when it had come into her possession. 
Many of them she had bought at the greenhouses, but there were 
others which combined the sentimental associations of a souvenir with 
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the zest and pleasure incidental to acquiring a new variety. When 
presented with a bouquet, she searched it carefully to see if it con- 
tained anything she did not have. If it did, the slips were stuck 
down somewhere to grow. She was remarkably successful, and was 
proud of her garden, which was her chief occupation and keenest 
pleasure. It engaged her to the exclusion of the menagerie of pets 
upon which girls of her age usually fritter away their time and the 
emotional astivity of adolescence. Its interest could not be fath- 
omed by one ignorant of the subject or less enthusiastic than herself. 
The fancy was not an inexpensive one; but her father, who took a 
pride in denying her nothing that money could proc ure, humored 
it as he had once humored a similar fancy in the direction of music. 
As Lyd’s hobby he looked upon it with benign tolerance ; but Dave 
was not so indulgent. He regarded the flower garden as a nuisance 
and an imposition, since it added to his labors and brought no 
return that he could appreciate. His indignation, when first informed 
that he would be expected to attend to it, was boundless; and though 
he did not openly rebel he maintained from first to last an attitude 
of sullen reluctance that was a continual trial to Lydia and acted 
like a cold compress on her enthusiasm. Nothing could have 
recommended the new gardener more effectively than the cheerful 
activity he displayed in this particular spot, dear to her heart but 
despised of all men. The sympathy and the ardor he manifested 
in the pursuit of his occupation were a continual surprise and delight 
to her. She could not understand it. Ina community where labor 
still had all the terror of the primeval curse, it seemed marvellous 
that a man should take pleasure in anything involving toil. She 
liked to work in the garden; but then the flowers were hers, and 
when she did not want to work she could be idle. It was different 
with Karl. The vegetable garden claimed a large part of his time, 
especially as they were a little later than usual getting it in. Some- 
times for several days together he would be engage id there, and if, 
after he had finished his day’s work, she called on him to water the 
flowers, not without some slight compunction, he responded with a 
smiling alacrity that almost “took her breath. He was never too 
tired to serve her; it was never too early in the morning or too late 
at night for her to command him to the utmost extent of his ability. 

When she repeatedly changed her mind about the filling of a basket 

or the laying-off of a bed, he addressed himself to the one-hundreth 
whim with the same smiling assiduity that had distinguished his 
first attempt. She had never seen anything like it in her life. It 
was beyond her comprehension, but it was intensely gratifying ; and 
in addition to its practical value, his willingness had the engaging 
interest of a new study. She found too that he could talk intelli- 
gently about flowers, and that he liked to talk about them. This 
was a pleasure she had never before enjoyed. She had no means of 
knowing whether this enthusiasm was real or assumed. She could 
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not know that he would have shown the same absorbing interest in 
pig-iron had she chosen to discuss it with him; but she did observe 
that frequently, in an animated conversation about a plant or a plan, 
the arbitrary distinction of mistress and servant seemed to melt 
awily. 

One of Lydia’s horticultural triumphs was the fern-bed, which filled 
the angle formed by the L of the house. Most persons found ferns 
difficult to manage, and, after one or two ineffectual attempts to 
transplant them, gave them up. But Lydia persisted, and finally 
stumbled on the secret of “leaf-mould ” and old roots. The success 
was not attained without great perseverance and much patient care, 
and every spring a part of the bed had to be replanted. The ferns 
grew in abundance along the creek, which was one of the many 
branches of the Elkhorn ; and Lydia took the liveliest pleasure in 
hunting them in the secluded and picturesque nooks among the 
boldest of the cliffs. Other wild things grew along the creek that 
were equally desirable additions to her ornamental baskets, among 
them the moss with which she lined her wire hanging-baskets, and 
the trailing ground-ivy that could be used effectively in so many 
ways. During the spring and summer she made numerous excur- 
sions in search of moss and roots, attended by old Dave, who drove 
the phaeton, carried the baskets, and added the feeling of security 
only to be provided by the shadow of a human presence to what 
had in other respects all the charm of a solitary ramble. She en- 
joyed these trips intensely, but the pleasure was always more or less 
dashed with compunction for dragging Dave’s rheumatic legs over 
those sharp ledges; and Dave groaned and grunted so continually that 
she was never for a moment allowed to forget that she was victim- 
izing him in the pursuit of something which, when found, was utterly 
worthless. With Karlit was the reverse: he was delighted to hunt 
for ferns. Nothing suited him so well. It was clear, though he 
never gave verbal expression to the sentiment, that no occupation 
within the compass of invention was so entirely to his taste. She 
could go with him where she could not go with Dave, for Dave could 
not climb over the roughest places, and she was afraid to go alone. 
Karl was strong and agile, and could assist her over heights she could 
not climb by herself; and had she not been too much oceupied with 
other things she would probably have noticed the assiduity with 
which he searched out such points. Where Dave had dragged his 
creaking joints laboriously after her, Karl, lithe and agile as a eat, 
went before, making a path by parting the thick branches and 
holding them while she passed. The number of delicate, unob- 
trusive attentions with which he made shift to pave the ascent or 
descent was truly marvellous, had she paused to consider it. Here 
in the woods she found it difficult to maintain the strict relation of 
mistress and servant. Here was a subtle change of attitude defined 
by no overt act. Away from his tools, his work, and the dominant 
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thought of servitude, Karl was again a handsome vagabond, who might 
bea prince in disguise. ‘The servile manner so rigidly observed in the 
presence of others, here gave place to a knightly courtesy, tinged at 
times with a boyish audacity that was never pushed to a point where 
she could afford to notice it. He seemed to know the exact point 
at which to pause or change his manner. His tact, his facility in 
retreat, amounted to genius. Her face was an open page, which he 
read with unfailing accuracy, and he was duly heedful of its signals. 

She was a well-balanced, self-reliant girl, but there were moments 
in which she felt that he had her at a disadvantage, when she sus- 
pected that his soul was not as guilcless as his face, that his arts were 
many and were deep. They certainly were the more seductive for 
that infantile imperfection of speech. ‘There were times when the 
arbitrary convention that separated them seemed flimsier than cob- 
web, lighter than thistledown; and she felt that, if he chose to 
whistle it down the wind, she would be powerless to preserve it. 
She was too clear-headed not to realize the heightened zest, the ex- 
hilaration, with which Karl’s presence inv ested these rambles : ; and 
she had no sooner admitted it to herself than she began to beat up 
areason, She found one, and it was not only very simple but per- 
fectly satisfactory: it was because Karl was so much more active 
and willing than Dave, and she could go to so many places she had 
not gone to before. 


Tuk gardener and Schneider were the only white hands on the 
place. When the latter first came they did not know just what to 
do with him. He could not of course lodge in the Colonel’s house, 
though it was ample and almost empty. He was finally bestowed 
in the “fur cabin,” the last of the line of low log rooms that had 
served as negro quarters in slave time. The local prejudice in favor 
of a white skin had obtained for him some concessions in the shape 
of additional furniture, and Meriky, the house girl, had been told 
that she was to look after the room; but from the time of his mov- 
ing in, nobody at the house had given a thought to Schneider or his 
lodging ; and Meriky, with the supreme disdain of her race for “ po’ 
white trash,” ignored the order without scruple, affirming with 
many scornful sniffs aud tosses that she ‘* wan’t gwine to wait on’ 
no white nigga.’ 

One afternoon, about two weeks after the arrival of Karl, Lydia 
chanced to pass by the cabin, the door of which was open. "lhe 
bed was unmade, the floor unswept, and the room had a shocking 
appearance of squalor i and untidiness. 

**T declare it’s a shame ; Meriky ought to ten’ to this cabin ; an’ 
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she must,” said Lydia, mortified by the knowledge that any white 
person had been so lodged on her father’s place. 

As she passed the window she saw two books lying on the table 
near it. The text was German, but she could see that it was verse, 
and could make out on the respective title-pages the names of 
Heine and Goethe. There was no name on the fly-leaves to indi- 
cate the ownership, but she was sure they were Karl’s. She picked 
up one of them, and as she carelessly turned it over a bunch of 
violets tied with a blade of grass dropped out. 

It had not before occurred to her that Schneider suffered any 
indignity in being thus bestowed; even now she thought that, with 
a thorough overhauling, the place might be made habitable for him : 
but she felt that his countryman was entitled to something better, 
and she was inspired with a bold resolve to move him into the 
room over the kitchen, which had never been used for anything 
and was conveniently accessible by the stairway leading up from 
the back porch. ; 

That afternoon she marshalled three negro women into the large, 
low-ceiled, barn-like room over the kitchen, which was speedily 
swept, scoured, and furnished with articles excavated from the lum- 
ber-room: <A splendid mahogany bedstead with elaborately carved 
posts towered in one corner; a quaint claw-foot bureau, that like 
the bedstead had retired before newer fancies in furniture, kept it 
company ; and a washstand was improvised from a rosewood table, 
whose cracked slab of Egyptian marble had condemned it to ban- 
ishment in the dim regions of the attic. The collection of odd 
chairs, the furniture belonging to different periods, the green vene- 
tian blinds at the windows, gave the room a bizarre appearance. 
Lydia thought it looked very much like a lumber-room, but it was 
better than the cabin, and it was near enough for her to see that 
Meriky attended to it properly. 

That night, as Karl proceeded to move his belongings, consisting 
of the two books and a small bundle of clothing, from the cabin to 
the house, Schneider, after looking at him stolidly for a moment, 
asked, ‘‘ You vas bromoded, ain’d ud ?” 

Karl nodded, and as he turned his back on the cabin and crossed 
the moon-lit stretch of lawn that lay between it and the house, 
Schneider shook his head solemnly, and added, ‘Somepody elz 
haf vound you oud already.” 

The house had two long porches facing east and west, which 
enabled Lydia to follow the shadow on warm days. The east porch 
led directly into the garden, and here, through the long afternoons, 
as she sat with her novel or her embroidery, she could see the gar- 
dener at his work, hear him humming softly to himself as he 
scraped the earthen walks or trimmed the bluegrass borders of the 
flower-beds. She was often moved to ask him to sing again the 
song that still haunted her, but she never did, and she could not 
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tell why she did not. In spite of his steady application to work, 
his growing efficiency, his habitual attitude of deference, he was an 
embarrassing element. Unaccustomed to the service of white peo- 
ple, she experienced a hesitancy in giving orders that was absent 
from her intercourse with the negroes. Many services rendered by 
Dave she could not exact of Karl ; and whenever she found herself 
manceuvring to save him from the more menial offices of his posi- 
tion, she reflected with a twinge of mortification that she was 
exhibiting an undue interest in her father’s servant. The feeling 
would have been the same toward any white person in the station 
her education and prejudices inclined her to regard as the exclusive 
heritage of the negro. In the case of Karl it was the more pro- 
nounced because she had seen him first in the light of an interest- 
ing vagabond, bearing himself with the chivalric reverence of a 
knight-errant. She had at times an uneasy sense of being open to 
his criticism. She never attempted to sing when he was near ; she 
seldom sang at all. After the mellow resonance of his voice, her 
own sounded thin and weak. She felt in a vague way that he was 
capable of comparing her with some standard of which she had no 
conception, and it annoyed her. She realized to some extent how 
far his knowledge of the world, of everything, exceeded her own, 
and it irritated her beyond measure. She felt, though she did not 
admit it, that in some respects he was superior to many men she 
recognized as equals; but the same fine intuition that discovered 
this superiority showed her that it could not be made apparent to 
anyone else. As she was the only one of the family who came in 
contact with him, she was the only one to discover what her father 
would have been slow to detect in any case—the intangible charm 
she felt but could not define. The qualities that contributed to it 
would not commend him to the regard of those around her. To 
the men of her acquaintance he would not seem more worthy 
because he loved flowers, read Heine, of whom they knew nothing, 
sang divinely, and handled the guitar with inimitable grace. Any 
one of his accomplishments would be sufficient to condemn him in 
the eyes of those who would consider them not only trivial, but 
unmanly, and she was secretly chagrined that she had found them 
admirable. 

Dinner was just over, and Colonel Ransome, on the eve of his 
second toilet for the day, went first to one window then to another, 
scanning the premises for a loitering negro, but he found none. 
He called several times, loudly and in rapid succession, but there 
was no response. “It’s come to a pretty pass,” he complained, 
“ when a man keeps a whole brigade of black devils round him and 
can’t find one to black his shoes.” He came out upon the east 

orch and was pacing helplessly up and down with the shoes in his 

and, when Karl came through the garden gate. 

‘* Here, Karl,” he called, “ black my shoes, quick.” 
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Miss Ransome, still in the dining-room, where she was serving the 
allowance of sugar and butter for the negroes, and putting the 
remainder safe under lock and key, heard the order, and started as 
from the stroke of a lash. She went to the kitchen door and found 
Tom, who had finished his dinner, asleep, with his head in his 
plate. 

«'Tom,” she called, ‘‘ come here this minute and black yo’ Mahs 
Wick’s shoes.” 

On her way back to the dining-room she passed Karl, who had 
already picked up the shoes, and was looking for the blacking in 
the closet under the stairway. 

** Put them down,” she said, angrily. ‘‘ You can hitch up the 
pha’ton, an’ I'll go after those ferns this evenin’ ” (afternoon). 

The phaeton was soon ready, and they drove silently down the 
avenue, across the pike, and into a lane bordered with a close growth 
of locust and fragrant feathery sprays of elder-bloom. Karl 
would always remember the avenue as it looked on the day 
he entered it a beggar—before he had dreamed of the supreme 
bliss of driving through the shady by-ways of ‘* God’s Country” 
with the most beautiful woman his eyes had ever beheld. What if 
she did not know how he adored her? What if she did despise 
him for his coarse clothes, but most of all for the service to herself, 
in the rendering of which he found his keenest pleasure? What if 
the prejudice and bigotry that were hers by inheritance and educa- 
tion kept her blind to the truth? kept her fighting against the in- 
fluence she felt but could not understand ? What if she saw only 
the uncouth attire of him whose soul was exhaled before her daily 
in the priceless incense of a passion that exacted nothing? It could 
not abate one vibration of the exquisite emotion that thrilled him 
as he looked out over the green fields, felt the breath of heaven on 
his face, and revelled in the exhilarating contact of Lydia’s dress, 
and trembled at the light, accidental touch of her arm or shoulder 
as the vehicle bounded over the uneven road. He knew that in 
the autumn she was to marry the handsome young fellow whose 
amiable arrogance he thought detestable ; but he did not allow that 
event to thrust its gaunt shadow into the present, which was his. 
They drove through a mile of lane and across a field of purple 
clover, to the bluff that overhung the creek, where they hitched the 
horse. Lydia had not spoken since they started, and Karl saw that 
the wind was in the east ; but he did not know why it had shifted. 
Lydia was in a tempestuous state of mind. Why had she interfered 
about those shoes? She was beginning to fear that in the shock 
of surprise at her father’s order she had shown more feeling than 
was necessary or becoming. She wondered if Karl had noticed it, 
and how he would construe it. As usual, she saw fit to counteract 
the effect of any trivial kindness she had shown him, by a lofty 
remoteness of demeanor, She understood the difficulty of carrying 
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out tne aetermination in this particular spot—understood that it 
would spoil the afternoon for herself as well as for him ; but she was 
none the less resolved. She began by ignoring the path he opened 
for her as usual, and struck out in another direction, though the 
formation of the cliff was such that they could at no point in the 
descent be more than three feet apart. At the bottom of the pre- 
cipice the creek unfolded itself like a green ribbon, between white 
ledges of limestone; and deep down, where perpetual twilight 
brooded, lay the dim, cool regions of moss and fern. From the 
midst of the dusky solitude the white arms of a sycamore, now 
hidden, now revealed, by the waving of boughs, shone like the 
gleaming limbs of a dryad vanishing coyly at their approach. The 
thicket was alive with the brush of wings, and vocal with the reed 
choir of the woods. The place was unspeakably lovely in the green 
luxuriance of full foliage, but she carried with her a jarring thought 
that made her indifferent to its beauty. It was probably owing to 
the vexation incidental to the inopportune necessity for making 
herself disagreeable that she walked so absently, and overlooked the 
grape-vine upon which she tripped. Karl turned, and stayed her 
with his hand, but they both slipped from the path, borne on by 
the impetus of her fall. It was impossible to be imposing or lofty 
to a man who held her suspended over a chasm, and Lydia felt her 
dignity melting like thin ice. The descent was very abrupt, the 
mould soft and treacherous, and they could not stand in one place 
long enough to get an advantageous start. They were still slip- 
ping, when Karl caught her with one arm and grasped the limb of 
a tree with the other hand. For an instant she felt his breath 
upon her face, and then she was being whirled, carried bodily, 
down the steep bluff. She was not thinking of the descent or its 
perils. She was conscious only of the contact ; her head was dizzy 
and her veins ran fire. It was but an instant. It was like a flash. 
They reached the bottom with no more serious injury than a few 
scratches, and lit upon their feet. Lydia was trembling violently, 
and for her life she could not look at Karl. He stood beside her, 
thrilling with the remembrance of that embrace, the more delicious 
because of the danger that attended it. She did not speak, and 
the face that would have been a revelation to him was hidden by 
the sun-bonnet. To Lydia the sensation was altogether new, and 
it was as unfathomable as it was unfamiliar. It seemed in some 
vague way connected with the strange spell that always settled 
down upon them at the edge of this sylvan solitude, where the 
coercive energy of nature thrust out all arbitrary distinctions and 
brought her face to face with something feared and yet desired. 
Karl, uncertain of her mood, was discreetly silent. They worked 
for an hour in the cool, fragrant dusk of the ravine, with the rib- 
bon of water below and the ribbon of sky above. The longer they 
kept silent the harder it was to speak ; and when at last Karl an- 
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‘nounced that the baskets were full, his voice sounded unfamiliar to 
Lydia, but it broke the spell and brought her back to the level of 
the commonplace. ‘They started home immediately, not tarrying 
for the usual stroll after the baskets were filled. There were more 
baskets than Karl could carry at once, and rather than wait to send 
him back, she took up the smallest one herself. 

She found it heavier than she expected, and, when half-way up 
the cliff, sank on a ledge to rest. Karl followed her example. 
The cliff was much Jower on the other side of the creek at this 
point, and the view commanded a wide, sun-flooded plateau, carved 
into fantastic arabesques by the erratic windings of the Elkhorn. 
The shadows of flying clouds chased each other over golden billows 


of wheat and barley and far-reaching fields of dark, luxuriant hemp 


that broke into a thousand whirling eddies at the touch of every 


breeze. 

A soft, luminous blue mist floated like a gauze streamer along the 
watercourse, and hovered over the slight depressions in the land ; 
and the deserted log cabin standing in the midst of the stretch of 


purple clover in the creek bottom looked like some rude craft afloat 


ona sea of amethyst. ‘The shrill bird chorus was pierced by occa- 
sional bursts of song as the ambitious solo of the mocking-bird rose 
in a succession of imitative phrases, and joined now and then by 
the plaintive contralto note of the dove calling across the field be- 
hind them. Down at the creek’s edge a negro woman was hanging 
up the weekly wash, and from under the kettles fluttered up the 
blue, odorous smoke of a wood-fire. After it soared a voice power- 
ful, penetrating, and slightly nasal, but not unpleasant, bearing 
upward the burden of a favorite plantation hymn : 
‘“‘T’se gwyne home to glory, don’t you grieve arter me, 
I’se gwyne home to glory, don’t you grieve arter me, 
T’se gwyne home to glory, don’t you grieve arter me, 
*Ca’se I do’ want you to grieve arter me.” 

She sang with power and earnestness, and no combination of in- 
tervals could convey an adequate impression of her treatment of 
that final ‘‘ me,” which she prolonged indefinitely, ornamented with 
innumerable shakes and appoggiaturas, held aloft in a piercing 
tremulo, and finally, when breath was exhausted, heaved upward 
with a jerk. 

A light breeze blew over them, bringing with it the clean, strong, 
Se smell of hemp. Karl took off his hat and drew in a 

eep breath. 

** You are right to call it God’s country,” he said. “It is beau- 
tiful; it is like Paradise.” 

Lydia had taken off the sun-bonnet to which he so objected, and 
was fanning herself with it vigorously. Her eyes were fixed on a 
distant point in the landscape, and her face was stamped with the 
apathetic calm of a reactive mood. 
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Karl scanned it intently, but for once could make nothing of 
it. It neither encouraged nor repelled him; it was incommunica- 
tive as the Sphynx. 

Presently he said in an absent way, as if to nobody in particular, 
“Tam glad I found God’s country. Dis is de happiest summer I 
did effer know.” 

Lydia turned, and looked down at him curiously. He was lying 
on his back looking up at the strip of sky, and his eyes reflected its 
deep, luminous blue. His face wore that bland and guileless expres- 
sion so impossible to construe with certainty. Was he joking ? If 
this was the happiest summer he had ever known, what must his 
life have been? His visible vestments were a shirt of unbleached 


cotton, a pair of blue-cotton trousers, coarse but clean, and a pair 
of calfskin shoes. How could anybody be happy like that? If 


this was happiness, she was more curious than ever to know what 
his life had been. She was moved to ask him a question that had 
long been at the tip of her tongue: 

** What did you do in your own country ?” 

Karl replied that, when he had not been wandering about, he 
had been in the army. 

Her eyes brightened : if he had been a soldier, that was not so 
bad. 
‘* Did you like being in the army?” 

“‘ No,” he answered, simply, ‘‘ de discipline is ve’y strict.’ 

“‘ How came you to join the army ?” 

He replied that every man in his country had to serve a certain 
length of time, whether he liked it or not. 

There had always been lurking in her mind a suspicion that in 
his own country his position had been different from what it was 
here. He certainly was not like Schneider, and she had fancied that 
at home he might at least have been a gentleman; but as he answered 
her — the last vestige of the illusion she had entertained 
vanished like a faint odor in a gale. If this was the happiest sum- 
mer he had ever known, he could not have been any better off in 
his own country ; and the man who was not a fighter from instinct 
and a soldier from choice was less than a man to her. How could 
he prefer this to being in the army? He had probably deserted ; 
that was why he was an exile. Never again would she find a peg 
upon which to hang a romantic possibility. She looked down 
upon him as he lay there gazing up into the sky ; and he was so piti- 
ably content, so egregiously happy, that she hated him. She turned 
impatiently away from a spectacle so irritating, and leaned over the 
ledge to look into the chasm. Half-way down the side of the cliff, 
which was almost perpendicular, some pale-blue flowers waved 
from a crevice in the rock. She had never seen any like them be- 
fore, though she had been so often tothe place, and they roused the 
interest that nothing else could have stimulated at that moment, 
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‘* Look there!” she exclaimed, impulsively; ‘‘ 1 wonder what they 
are like when you get close to them? What a pity they are just 
where we can’t get at them from above or below !” 

From the point where they sat to the bed of the creek was a 
sheer drop of seventy-five feet, and the cliff, though covered with a 
scant vegetation that found a foothold in the crevices of rock, was 
too nearly straight to climb ; and the flowers, inaccessible from any 
direction, nodded gayly in exasperating security. 

**T do wish I had some of them,” said Lydia, earnestly, the more 
eager because they were so entirely out of reach. 

Karl leaned over the edge. ‘‘ Dose blue ones ?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, with the long stems. Ain’t they lovely ?” 

He reached out and caught the top ef a supple young sapling 
that grew in a crevice below them, and before she had finished the 
question he had swung himself over the ledge. 

The drop almost took her breath. With bloodless face she 
leaned over the edge, straining her eyes for a glimpse of him. In 
a second the sapling came whizzing back to its place, lashing the 
intervening brush tremendously, almost striking her in the face. 
Below there was a similar snapping of branches that filled her with 
terror. With the fascination of horror, she leaned over and looked 
again. Far below she saw him swinging: by a limb, working him- 
self back and forth toward the cranny from which the flowers 
seemed to beckon derisively. The first time he did not reach them 
by two feet; the next time he got nearer; the third time he 
touched the rock but missed the prize, and Lydia, straining her 
eyes through the brush, could see that the root of the young tree 
by which he swung was yielding. He did not see the danger, and 
she could not call to him, she was so paralyzed with fear. He was 
swinging toward the rock for the fourth time—but she could look 
no longer. She drew back and listened breathlessly for what 
seemed an age. Deep in the ravine she heard a pheasant drum- 
ming ; the dove called across the wood ; the negro woman at the 
creek’s edge rang out the vociferous ‘* Don’t you grieve arter me,” 
which all at once seemed to take on a sinister meaning—and then 
the crash came. 

She turned suddenly cold and sick, and a black curtain fell be- 
tween her and the landscape. 

Meanwhile Karl, who had in the nick of time seized another 
sapling and thus achieved a safe but precipitous descent, was 
leisurely climbing back to the top. Several minutes elapsed while 
Lydia lay pale and unconscious ; then the cool wind blowing on 
her face revived her. She sat up feebly, and was just beginning to 
remember why she had fainted, and that in the ravine below lay the 
mangled remains of Karl, when she looked up and saw him so close 
to her that she could have touched him. The transition from sick- 
ening terror to infinite relief, to something more than relief, was so 
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sudden and so violent that Karl was thrilled by both in the same 
instant. The deadly fear, the joyful light that burned in her eyes 
a moment later, were alike for him. [is own face reflected the glow 
of hers; it shone with a new light, eager, intense. For a moment 
they looked at each other; then he asked, ‘* Were you frightened ?” 

The question came softly and with just the touch of tenderness 
sufficient to betray his thought. Her face changed instantly. 

“It was enough to frighten anybody,” she replied. ‘* And what 
a perfee’ly ridiculous thing it was to do !” 

He held out the blue flowers mutely and with a penitent face. 

She hesitated a moment, then took them and stuck them eare- 
lessly in her belt. He was safe now and she could afford to be 
rigorous. 

On the way home she sat up rigidly in the phateon and did not 
speak to him, and bitterly resented the fact that Karl, though silent 
and thoughtful, seemed oblivious of her displeasure. 

That night in the room over the kitchen a young man, with head 
bared to the caress of the fragrant summer breeze, leaned out of 
the small square window into the moonlight and hummed snatches 
of a melody in the irtervals of a fragmentary soliloquy. ‘* Her 
face was glorious,” he was saying. ‘‘ She loves me and she despises 
herself. She will be very haughty, very grand, now for a long time. 
It is curious, this pride, this grand air. In this country they say all 
people are the same, but it is not so. Because I wear these clothes 
and dig in her garden, she despises me. It is very funny, these Ameri- 
cans. I might despise her, but I don’t. But I hate him. He 
thinks the world was made for him. He is a conceited jackanapes.” 

In the white-curtained room at the front of the house sat Lydia, 
rock:ng vigorously, looking out upon the moonlit garden, glancing 
oceasionally at the window at the end of the porch, upon the sill of 
which she thought a head rested. She too was thinking of the 
incident of the afternoon. She was unable to guess how Karl had 
managed to reach the bottom of the cliff alive, but-she would not 
have betrayed so much interest as would be involved in direct in- 
quiry. She remembered how his face looked as it lit up suddenly 
with that eager glow. How dare he look at her like that? How 
soft his voice was, how full of tender concern, as he asked if she 
were frightened! ‘* What impudence !” And that mad dash over 
the cliff! No other man she knew could or would have done it. It 
reminded her of that old legend of the knight, the lions, and the 
lady’s glove. It certainly was absurd. It was impertinent, if she 
chose to so consider it; but it was deliciously reckless, and it was 
flattering to the point of intoxication. She had proceeded to crush 
him instantly, as she always did when he presumed; but in the 
present instance there was an annoying sense of incompleteness. 
She feared that this time she had not done it effectively. She 
flushed as she recalled that headlong rush they had taken down the 
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bluff, and the sensation that accompanied it, delicious and yet full 
of vague terror ; and a thrill that was like the echo of it passed over 
her. ‘The odorous wind that came in from the garden bore to her 
fragments of a plaintive melody, and presently, for no reason that 
she could assign, her head drooped upon the high, old-fashioned sill 
of the window and she began to cry softly. 


VI. 

A NoTED Kentucky turfman who late in life sought refuge in the 
bosom of the church was frequently heard to remark, with the 
moisture of deep feeling in his eyes, that he confidently expected to 
run his favorite thoroughbred in the green pastures of the here- 
after. It is not improbable that the indifference of his class to the 
consolations of religion and the promises of a future life is due to 
the absence of the simple faith upon which the General’s blissful 
anticipation reposed. Were heaven an interminable boulevard, and 
the transportation of horses assured, no Kentuckian would miss it, 
though convinced that it lay through a prohibition district. Other 
men own horses, drive them, admire their beauty, glory in their speed ; 
but nowhere outside of an Arabian legend is a horse the object of so 
much affectionate solicitude, so nearly a part of its owner’s being, as 
in Kentucky. A Kentuckian may be conceived of without his title; 
he may exist without an imposing pedigree; a bold flight of the 
imagination may even picture him without his morning toddy;—but 
without his horse he is impossible. The buggy is the vehicle with 
which he is inseparably identified. ‘* Buggy-riding” is his chief 
amusement. The buggy is to him what the gondola is to the 
Venetian, the guitar to the Spaniard—at once the chief means of 
locomotion and the prime promoter of his love affairs. It is the 
object about which all the tender and romantic associations of the 
country cling; the supreme opportunity of lovers—the retort in 
which two souls, under fairly favorable conditions, are speedily re- 
duced to the elementary substance of a single thought. Its advan- 
tages can only be fully appreciated by those who have enjoyed them ; 
but the security from intrusion, which is one of them, will be 
readily appreciated by the most obtuse. To the sense of possession 
induced by the nearness: of the beloved object and the absence of 
other people is added that keen exhilaration that comes of rapid 
motion without effort, when one seems to cleave the air as with the 
wings of a bird. The lover who possesses a horse and buggy does 
not sigh for the wings of a dove, and the one who does not 1s prac- 
tically out of the race if his rival is fully equipped. Whether he is 
speeding like a shaft along the smooth, white turnpike in the sun- 
lit glory of a perfect day, cutting the mellow radiance of a moonlit 
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night, or loitering idly through some flowery lane in the warm, 
odorous twilight of a summer evening, employing the interval as 
fate or feeling may dictate, he is equally blessed. He has with him 
at the same moment the two things dearest on earth, without which 
heaven is void of attraction—his sweetheart and his horse. 

It was the first week in July, and the afternoon, though breezy, 
was hot. Lydia had an engagement to drive, or, as he would have 
phrased it, “to ride,” with Beverly, who a few days before had 
matched the bay trotter that had been for some time his especial 
pride. The drive, which was a formal dedication of the new pos- 
session to the divinity he adored, was the last they would take 
together for a considerable time, for, as Beverly frequently declared 
with an air of outraged proprietorship, he “never got to look at 
Lyd after the guests arrived.” 

“At the appointed hour he came spinning down the avenue, the 
flawless varnish of his buggy reflecting the sunlight from a million 
angles at once. Three negroes idling in the stable lot turned at the 
sound of wheels, and, recognizing Beverly, engaged in a frantic foot- 

race for the privilege of holding the horses, with an eye to the tip 
that would be forthcoming at the end of the vigil. Beverly, re- 
splendent in a pair of white marseilles trousers that fitted like the 
fresco to a ceiling, a vest of the same material cut low enough to 
expose three diamond studs, a white cravat, a dark cloth coat, and a 
soft felt hat of a light color, sprang out of the vehicle and walked 
into the house with the manner of one quite at home. In the hall 
he met Meriky. °* 

**Meriky, go see if yo’ Miss Lyd’s ready,” he ordered, and then 
went out on the porch to wait. In a few minutes the Colonel came 
around the corner of the house, blowing from the fatigue of a short 
walk. Ife wore a suit of ecru linen minus the coat, freshly laundried 
and stiffly starched, and a broad-brimmed panama hat of the finest 
braid. As he edged into the shadow he took off his hat and mopped 
out the lining with a flowered silk handkerchief, which he returned 
to the bosom of his waistcoat. 

‘Hello, Bey.” 

**Good evenin’, Kunnei.” 

“Whew, but it’s hot! !” exclaimed the Colonel, as he came up the 
steps. ‘‘Is that yo’ new trotter?” he asked, as the two shook 
hands. 

“ Yes,” replied Beverly ; “ don’t you think it’s a splendid match ?” 

“Yes, it is. I can’t tell which is which from here. [’]l go an’ 
tuke a look at ’em d’rectly. My stars! but I’m tired,” he groaned, 
as he sank into a chair. 

** Where’ve you been ?” asked Bev. 

**T’ve been to the creek pahsture to look at a filly that got hurt 
yesterday, an’ I’m about used up.” 

Outside a community Jaboring under the delusion that a man 
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cannot move on less than four feet, it would have appeared that 
the Colonel’s weariness was absurdly out of proportion to his exer- 
tion ; but they were men of one mind, and Bev merely inquired 
whether there was anything the matter with the gray mare. 

Meriky now appeared with the message that Miss Liddy would 
be ready in a minute. 

‘‘ Have a julip while you are waitin,’ Bev?” asked the Colonel. 

“B’lieve I will, Kunnel.” 

Colonel Ransome walked to the end of the porch, near which a 
dark mass of rags and glistening black limbs was tumbling about 
on the grass. 

“ Mose! Elic! Gabe!” he called, in quick succession. 

At the sound of his voice the shapeless mass was instantly re- 
solved into three small negroes, who sprang up and came toward 
him with that cunning assumption of awe that is one of the many 
wiles of the race. 

** Mose, you black vilyun, run to the branch an’ get some mint 
quick.” 

Mose started off at a tangent, his bare black legs revolving around 
his diminutive person like spokes around the hub of a wheel. 

“Gabe, you go tell Meriky to bring some cracked ice an’ some 
glasses.” Gabe flew in another direction, 

** Elie, go run that chicken out yo’ Miss Lyddy’s flower-bed, an’ 
then go back to the cabin where you b’long. “Vil w hale the life out 
o’ you black devils if you don’t keep off my grass.’ 

Elie sped after the chicken wnimpressed by a threat so remote, 
indefinite, and altogether doubtful of fulfilment. 

‘The varments are as thick on this place as toadstools after a 
rain,” said the Colonel, coming back to his chair. “It’s s worse n 
slave-time. ll swear I do’ know where they come from.” 

‘<The worst of it is,” remarked Bev, “they eat just as much as 
the grown ones, and they are no earthly account.” 

‘Well, I don’t begrudge any of ‘em what they can hold ; but it 
does rile me to see them that’s old enough eat my vic tuals all the 
year round an’ then vote the Republican ticket every chance they 
get.” 

“It ain’t what they eat as much as what they ste: al, that aggra- 
yates me. If you want to eat spring chicken you ‘ve got to set 
under the hen-roost all night with a shot-gun; an’ you just can’t 
keep a water-melon ; I’ve given that up. Td rather buy what I 
want than bother with keepin’ the niggers out of the patch, As 
far as the votin’s concerned, I s’pose it is only natural they should 
vote with the party that freed ’em ; but it’s tough on us.” 

*‘What’s their freedom wuth to ’em ?” queried the Colonel, ex- 
plosively. ‘‘They are a million times wuss off—a million times 
raggeder, dirtier, lazier than they’ve ever been since the first ship- 
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load of the damned war-breedin’ devils was landed at Jamestown. 
Freedom!” finished the Colonel, in a burst of bitterness. 

“TI know,” replied Bev, soothingly, “but they can’t see it that 
way. ‘They can steal as much as they want now without gettin’ 
thrashed, an’ that’s wuth a good deal to ’em. Their bein’ free 
wouldn’t make so much difference after all if we could only get rid 
of ’em an’ forget how it was done.” 

‘* Don’t, Bev,” said the Colonel, reddening, ‘* don’t get me started 
on that to-day ; it’s too hot.” 

Here Meriky appeared with the waiter containing the ice and the 
glasses, and a moment later the penetrating odor of bruised mint 
heralded the approach of Mose. ‘The Colonel took a bunch of keys 
from his trousers pocket, and produced from the long, narrow closet 
in the dining-room a cut-glass decanter half full of an amber-brown 
liquid that ran like oil. Beverly was full of fresh turf gossip, 
which he reeled off gayly for the Colonel’s entertainment as they 
sipped their julep. 

When the elastic feminine minute had stretched to half an hour, 
Lydia appeared on the porch in a dress of white muslin, soft and 
voluminous of drapery, with a superabundance of sash that, as she 
moved, rose and floated behind her like a cloud. The leghorn hat 
with brim fantastically bent, framed her face picturesquely. The 
crown of it was lost in vaporous wreaths of tulle, and over the brim 
fell a streamer of the same material that encircled her pearly throat 
and dropped forward over the cluster of Jacqueminot roses that 
burned against her breast, veiling them daintily as with a mist of 
dew. With her complexion, without the roses the toilet would have 
been cold and meaningless ; with that dash of color, softened by 
the film of tulle, it was radiant and warm with life. That last touch 
embodied the poetic inspiration of an acutely feminine tempera- 
ment that marks the distinction between mere clothes and a senti- 
ment expressed in fabrics. 

The effect upon Bev was simply stunning. It seemed that a cool, 
fleecy cloud had floated down to his feet from some region of per- 
petual snow—a cloud penetrated by one palpitating, rosy gleam, 
from the midst of which looked out at him the fairest, freshest, 
brightest face he had ever seen. There was more intoxication in 
one glance of her gold-brown eyes than was imprisoned in an entire 
bonded warehouse. The impulse to gather her intoa quick, crush- 
ing hug was so sudden and so overpowering that it was barely 
quelled by the presence of the Colonel. It subsided ultimately into 
a consuming desire to melt into a tulle streamer. 

“ Have some, Lyd ?” asked her father, referring to the contents of 
the decanter. 

“It’s mos’ too hot for julip,” replied Lydia, ‘“‘but you may gi’ 
me a little with lots 0’ ice an’ plenty o’ sugah.” 
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Beverly set down his own glass and proceeded to mix the tipple 
according to directions. 

When the glasses were emptied, all three sauntered down to the 
gate, where Bey’s purchase was minutely examined and exhaustively 
discussed in the technical language of the turf. Then Bev assisted 
Lydia into the shining vehicle, mounted after her, and took up the 
reins with that rapturous enthusiasm a Kentuckian only feels 
behind a pair of flyers he believes can beat anything on the road. 
The horses, satin-coated, clean-limbed, bright-eyed, groomed to the 
most exquisite polish, and proudly conscious of their owner’s pride 
in them, stepped out daintily, disdaining the earth, curveting 
coquettishly until the firm hand on the rein brought them down to 
a steady, even trot that quickened until team, vehicle, the two fig- 
ures, the dangling legs of the small darky that had caught on be- 
hind to open the gate melted into a single winged thing that seemed 
to skim the elastic turf of the avenue with the speed of a swallow. 
The top was down, and as the buggy rolled out into the road its 
course was marked by Lydia’s red parasol waving aloft like a 
gigantic poppy. 

‘* Bev will split the pike wide open this evenin’,” remarked the 
Colonel, with a sympathetic gaze after the vanishing equipage. 

Bey settled his hat on his head and with the merest tap of the 
whip urged the horses to their best, and for five minutes sat behind 
them in a speechless ecstasy of realization. Then he turned and 
looked at Lyd. She was watching the horses with a delight as keen 
as his own, her face lit with the fine glow of exhilaration induced 
by the fresh air and rapid motion. He slackened speed and for a 
moment seemed to drink her with his eyes, then, darting a quick 
look fore and aft, seized the handle of the red parasol and exe- 
cuted an adroit manceuvre. 

** Ah!” he exclaimed, with a long exhalation. 

** Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, Bev, right here on the pike?” 
demanded Miss Ransome, with a creditable show of disapproval, 
instinctively repeating the look fore and aft with which Bey had 
preluded his coup. 

A laugh—a deep gurgle of intense satisfaction—was the only 
reply to the rebuke. 

**T couldn’t help it, Lyd,” he said, presently, with a weak attempt 
to appear subdued ; ‘‘it’s such a lingering eternity till October. 
Does it seem long to you, Lyd? Say yes,” he urged, with a spasmodic 
pressure of the hand that lay in her lap and a futile attempt to cir- 
cumvent the hat-brim. 

“On the contrary, it seems very short,” replied Lydia; “and 
there is such alot to do.” 

“Why should there be such a lot to do? I never could see the 
use of a woman’s buying out creation, and making it up into frill- 
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fralls before she is married, just as if she never expected to get any- 
thing afterwards.” 

‘© Perhaps,” replied Miss Ransome, loftily, “it’s because the men 
make such a fuss about the bills when they do come in. There’s a 
tradition to the effec’ that you can’t tell anything about what a 
man’s goin’ to do aftah marriage by the way he has behaved be- 
foah.” 

“That’s a base libel on the sex, Lyd, an’ you know it,” returned 
Bev, with imperturbable complaisance. “ You know,” he went on, 
“there is alwaysa great deal of unnecessary parade about a wed- 
ding. Of course the fuss an’ flowers an’ the frills are all right for 
a woman ; she looks perfectly natural in the midst of it, an’ she 
» enjoys it : but it bores a man to death, an’ he looks so egregiously 
idiotic an’ out of place. I nevah sce a po’ devil goin’ through the 
martyrdom of a big weddin’ that I don’t feel like beatin’ up a mob 
an’ goin’ to the rescue. An’ I b’lieve all men feel about it just as I 
do.” 

“Ts’pose they do,” returned Lydia. “A man‘: so use’ to bein’ 
first in everything, he natchally dislikes a situation in which he is 
not the mos’ conspicyus figyah.” 

“There is only one woman in the world who could inveigle me 
into goin’ through with it,” remarked Bev, impressively, with 
another feint at the parasol handle, which was deftly eluded by 
Lydia. 


VII. 


OTHER eyes than those of the Colonel watched Beverly’s buggy 
sweeping along the avenue, but with an expression the reverse of 
sympathetic. They were the eyes of Karl, who happened at the 
time to be crossing the lawn. He leaned upon the handle of his 
rake and looked after it until it turned into the road, and a mo- 
ment later he saw the Colonel mount his horse and ride away. 

He had known from the first that Lydia was a forbidden joy to 
him, but the sense of her remoteness never oppressed him as it did 
now. He had watched her sauntering toward the gate, and 
thought he had never seen her look so beautiful. The spectacle 
stirred him like the swell of a majestic cadence. His heart was full 
of bitterness, and the emotion hitherto fairly controlled rose and 
swept over him in a tempest of wrathful, unreasoning jealousy. 
He hated the arrogant young fellow who, from the height of un- 
disputed possession, looked down upon him in contemptuous secur- 
ity. As he turned back toward the garden he remembered that 
the house was empty. Lydia and her father would not return un- 
til late ; the negro women, the only persons who had any business 
at the house, were at the cabin, most probably asleep. He went to 
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one of the parlor windows that looked upon the garden, and after 
one or two attempts succeeded in prying open the shutter. He 
put his head into the room and listened. The house was as silent 
asatomb. He climbed in and sat down at the piano. How long 
it had been since he had touched one! His fingers, stiffened by 
manual labor, were at first refractory, and the things he had known 
came to him only in fragments. A few massive chords from the 
Pilgrims’ Chorus,” the ethereal song of the Rhine daughters, a 
few measures of a nocturne, a fragment of the Sonata Pathétique. 
He wandered aimlessly from theme to theme, from opera to opera. 
The things he most loved came back to him gradually, and he 
gh on, taking no note of time. He forgot his uncouth attire, 
his aristocratic rival; forgot even the despair that had sent him to 
the pizno for consolation ; forgot everything but the heart within 
him throbbing with tumultous passion, and the instrument through 
which it found expression. It spoke for him in divine melody, in 
tempestuous chords, as no feeble verbiage could speak ; and as the 
afternoon wore on he sat there with flushed face and humid eyes, 
pouring his soul out in the old-fashioned parlor with its lofty ceil- 
ing, dim and cool as a cloister. 

The buggy came back along the avenue in the fragrant twilight 
of the summer evening and deposited a portion of its burden at 
Colonel Ransome’s gate. 

“Won't you come in, Bey, and have supper ?” Lydia asked, as he 
handed her down. 

**No, thank you, Lyd, not to-night. I brought Claude Graves 
out from town with me, an’I mus’ go back and keep him com- 
pany.” 

He broke a rose from the cluster she wore and stuck it in his but- 
ton-hole before climbing back to his seat. Lydia stood looking after 
him a moment as the buggy rolled away. 

“Bev looked perfec’ly stunnin’ this evenin’,” she said. The 
thought in her mind was that he had not been particularly enter- 
taining, and that in spite of the excitement of the new horse the 
drive had been tiresome. She was ina mood to resent the air of 
proprietorship Bev had recently begun to assume. Ile was entire- 
ly too confident ; it was almost as if she were married. As she 
walked slowly toward the house she wished there had never been a 
mortgage, or at least that Bev had not come between her father 
and bankruptcy. If anything should happen that she did not 
marry him th~ obligation would be awkward. There was nothing 
to happen, of course. She had always intended marrying him ; she 
would have married him if there had been no mortgage ; but for 
the last few days her father’s obligation to Bev had haunted, har- 
assed her, and this was the more singular, since up to that time it 
had not disturbed her any more than if she had been unaware of 
its existence. She was weighed down by a mental depression 
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wholly unaccounted for. It was the first pull on the tether that 
until now she had not felt. When she got into the house she 
thought she heard the piano. She went to the parlor door and 
looked in. Seated at the instrument was Karl, oblivious of every- 
thing but the sounds he conjured from it. The window through 
which he had entered was still open, and the light of the moon 
just rising streamed over him. She had always been keenly alive 
to the refined beauty of his face, but she had never seen it as she 
saw it now. He was playing Chopin’s nocturne in G@ major. She 
did not know what it was, but the bevutiful rippling effect of the 
successive thirds and sixths with which it opens reminded her one 
moment of the splash and flow of water, the next, as it sank to the 
faintest pianissimo, of the leaves gossiping in soft whispers over- 
head. ‘Then came the exquisite melody of the second movement, 
with the long note in the bass that was like the dip of an oar. 
Piano first, then forte, dying away again to an echo, as if a boat- 
man had passed singing in the moonlight, and the leaves mur- 
mured, and the stream rippled on. Karl’s back was toward the 
door, and he had not seen her enter. She approached softly and 
sank into an arm-chair near the piano. He paused only for a mo- 
ment. This time it was the funeral march from the first sonata. 
The heavy alternating chords in the bass were like the rhythmic 
tramp of armed men. ‘The opening measure was a knell, and then 
the funeral chant, heavy with anguish, rose like the wail of a nation 
mourning its last hope. The sobbing chords of the minor har- 
mony freighted with the tragedy, the heartbreak of a thousand de- 
feats, wrung her, weighed her down as with the agony of a personal 
grief. Then out of the tumult and anguish of the chant the heav- 
enly melody of the trio soared like the prayer of faith. It was her 
misfortune at that moment that she possessed the rare faculty of 
instantly recognizing beauty, whether expressed in form or sound. 
For an ear naturally acute, the sublime harmonies of Chopin needed 
no interpreter ; to a temperament peculiarly susceptible, that ma- 
jestic epic of desolation was a new language. She had learned 
music as other girls she knew had learned it, after the manner of 
boarding-schools, and her knowledge was confined to the flashy and 
frivolous dances, the sentimental themes with variations on a level 
with the understanding of those who regard it as an accomplish- 
ment and nothing more. She had never dreamed that it was a lan- 
guage capable of conveying the most vivid impressions, of embody- 
ing the whole range of emotion from the delicate, ethereal tender- 
ness of a dream of love, to the despairing wail of a nation borne 
down by the anguish of ultimate defeat. She could not analyze the 
impressions she received, she could only feel with the intensity of a 
finely sensitive organism. She ached as with the pang of unutter- 
able grief. The trio died away and the wail rose again. Her head 
drooped against the back of the chair, and the tears fell rapidly on 
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the hands folded in her lap. When the last heavy note of agony 
died away, she felt that she could not have endured another meas- 
ure. Karl sat for a moment irresolute, then his fingers again 
sought the keys, running over them in rippling arpeggios, and then 
he began to sing, to a subdued accompaniment, Rubenstein’s air to 
Heine’s lyric, ‘*'Thou art so like a flower.” He sang in German, and 
she could not understand it, but she knew he was singing of her, 
and the last strain of the song was like a benediction. When he 
had finished he turned slowly round upon the stool and saw the 
white garmented figure in the chair, just beyond the oblique square 
of moonlight that lay upon the floor. 

Was it an apparition conjured by his own intense desire? He 
sprang toward it witha quick, joyful ery. It was noshadow. ‘The 
hand within his own was warm, and its pulse quickened at his 
touch ; the eyes returned his gaze with a fixed intensity. As Karl 
knelt beside her chair, his figure was obscured in the gloom of the 
room. Lydia saw only his face, as he leaned into the moonlight, 
approaching her slowly but steadily. She knew it was the gardener 
who knelt there ; she was acutely sensible of the guilt and humilia- 
tion of the moment, but she could not stir. She was seized with a 
sudden terror as of a force imminent, unmeasured, as the face drew 
slowly néarer, the eyes burning with a soul-compelling passion 
whose prayer was destiny. It seemed strange to her that volition 
as wellas strength had failed. It was her wonder and her humilia- 
tion that there was not even a desire to escape. It was like a dream 
in which life seems to hang upon flight, and flight is impossible. 
The face came nearer. She knew what would happen ; she felt the 
disgrace of it ; she was curiously occupied with the sudden failure 
of volition, and the equally sudden birth of that mysterious impulse 
within her which, in spite of her terror at what it involved, yearned 
toward him with strange, impatient expectancy. At last she felt his 
breath upon her hair, his lips upon her own. The room reeled, 
and chaos was come. With an eager, impetuous movement Karl 
gathered her in his arms, buried his face in the soft folds of illusion 
und the cool fragrance of the roses on her breast, and for one deli- 
cious moment exulted, revelled like a bee at the heart of a flower. 
It was but an instant. There was a step in the hall, and with an- 
other hurried pressure of the lips, Karl vanished through the open 
window, crushing a rose in his hand. 

The step was Mericky’s. She was coming to tell Lydia that her 
father had returned and supper was ready. Lydia paid no atten- 
tion to the summons. When the girl had gone, she rose with the 
semi-consciousness of one hypnotized, and went upstairs. She 
locked the door, threw her hat on the bed, and sat down in the 
rocker by the window. 

“Ich sterbe fiir dich,” he had said, as his head sank on her 
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breast ; and the impassioned energy of the utterance was an ade- 
quate translation of the sentiment. 

What was the breezy confidence of Bev’s wooing to that heart- 
wringing supplication ? 

There was no light in the room, but by her chair there lay an 
oblique square of moonlight like the one that fell at her feet in the 

arlor. She fancied she could almost see the kneeling figure of 

arl leaning toward her. She closed her eyes and saw again the 
glowing face approaching her through the dusk; felt the breath 
upon her hair, the touch upon her lips ; and at the thought, as at 
the touch, a wave of exquisite emotion swept over her, a surging 
fire filled her veins. When she opened her eyes the image van- 
ished, the sensation was dissipated. Again and again she retraced 
each moment of the time from her entrance to the disappearance 
of Karl;—how he looked when she went in, sitting there with the 
moonlight streaming over his face, that shone with a new and start- 
ling radiance,—the soft murmur of the nocturne, the fainting di- 
minuendo of the gondolied, the sobbing harmony of the dirge, the 
ethereal strains of the trio, that melodious benediction that was like 
the “ Peace be with you” of an angel, the kneeling figure, the eyes 
burning through the dusk, the face coming nearer, the strange 
quiescence that held her, and then that tumultuous crescendo of 
emotion that was at once an awakening and a revelation. Again 
and again she realized it in all its original vividness and intensity. 
That mysterious force with which his touch had charged her swept 
up in successive waves of new, delicious life ; she swam in a sea of 
delight, across which the sublime strains of the march, the soothing 
ripple of the nocturne, floated like the echo of an echo as she lived 
again the delirious ecstasy of supreme surrender. By-and-by the 
sensation became less and less vivid with each return, until it 
eluded her altogether, and the fevered mood was succeeded by a 
cold stupor. 

The moon that was just above the tree-tops when she went up- 
stairs, swept over and dipped to westward. The dense shadow that 
lay upon the garden retreated before it, and in the windless night 
each shrub and leaf was sharply etched upon the white wall of the 
house. The moon went down; the breeze blew fresh in the starry 
dusk between night and day ; dusk paled to dawn ; the east caught 
fire, and its glow suffused the room and its listless occupant. <A 
blue spiral of smoke rose from the chimney at the end of the L, 
and from the same quarter came the regular, ponderous stroke of 
the rolling-pin with which Cynthy was beating the biscuit for 
breakfast. Between the strokes the strains of a hymn rose with all 
the paucity of sentiment and monotony of melody that distin- 
guish the negro song. A procession of negroes passed under the 
window, singing on their way to the field ; then Meriky came to 
call Lydia. She got up now to change her dress for something 
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more suitable for an appearance at breakfast. ‘The sun was high ; 
her father, impatient for his morning meal, walked up and down 
the porch, whistling “'The Bonny Blue Flag,” and Karl was hoeing 
in the garden. It seemed to her that the entire solar system had 
been on a stupendous drunk the night before, reeling through 
space at a reckless rate. It was strange to see it moving on in the 
same old way this morning; strangest of all to see Karl hoeing 
lacidly, as if the shell of a new “world had not cracked twelve 
ours before. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE day was full of bustle and preparation. The friends who for 
the last two months had visited them in occasional showers were 
to settle the next week in a steady inundation. Some of them 
were to arrive the following day; and Lydia, while occupied with 
preparations for their ree eption, was intently engaged on the problem 
which Karl's recent audacity had presented for solution. What to do 
with him after that, was the question. She felt that the only safe 
thing to do was to send him aw: ay immediately. But here a diffi- 
culty arose: she had so often praised his efficiency and_ his will- 
ingness to her father that, if she attempted to urge his dismissal, 
some very excellent reason must be forthcoming, and there was 
none at hand. The real one was not to be dreamed of for a mo- 
ment as the one to be advanced; and though the day was spent in 
painful stress of thought, night left her where the morning had 
found her—wholly at sea. In the midst of her confusion and dis- 
tress she was secretly pleased that she had failed to find a plausible 
reason for recommending his discharge. She did not see Kar] that 
day. She allowed him to cut the flowers to fill the vases, a thing 
he had never done before, and she did not go near the garden. 

The summer to which she had looked forward with such keen 
zest palled upon her suddenly. She wished wearily that there 
were some means of escape from the duties and responsibilities that 
had hitherto been a pleasure to her. The next moment she looked 
forward eagerly to the arrival of the guests as to something that 
was to relieve her from herself, and distract her from that harrowi ing 
self-examination. She could come to no decision in regard to 
Karl, and she finally turned away from the subject from sheer 
weuriness. ‘The advance party of guests arrived and took posses- 
sion of the Colonel’s premises. The dim upper chambers, so long 
empty, rang with gay gossip and idle mirth. In a week the house 
was full, and when these were gone there were others to come. 
The day was full of rides and drives, of savory feasts and odorous 
juleps, of excursions to the river, of visits in the neighborhood, of 
croquet and luscious luncheons of water. melon eaten on the grass 
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under the trees; of love-making, of idle gallantry, of turf gossip 
and poker ; of juicy jest and spicy story that flowed with the after- 
dinner wine ; of girls, youthful, sparkling with animation, bloom- 
ing in the thinnest, most ethereal, and gayest of gay toilets ; and of 
men, young, middle-aged, or elderly, who were chiefly engaged in 
making life interesting to them. At night there was dancing in 
the parlor, that looked as if it might have been built for the ball- 
room of a summer resort; moonlight drives, more water-melons, 
more juleps, and more poker. .Dave with his fiddle, and Tom with a 
banjo that bore but slight resemblance to the dapper instrument 
that has been adopted by polite society, furnished music for the 
dance. The banjo was made of the rim of a discarded sifter, fitted 
with a rude neck guiltless of frets, and usually strung with horse- 
hair, but Tom succeeded in getting a marvellous amount of sound 
out of it that was not unmusical. Late in the night the smallest 
of feet in the most absurdly high heels and the most acutely 
pointed of toes pattered to the strains of ‘Captain Jinks” or 
‘* Dixie,” none the less inspiring as a dance tune because it had 
borne so many brave men to their death. 

For the round-dances the girls took turns at the piano, and the 
rollicking measures of the quadrille were superseded by the ‘* Blue 
Danube,” ‘* Lauderbach,” and “ Champagne Charley.” This was a 
trifle laborious, besides depriving the girl who played of the pleas- 
ure of dancing. It occurred to Lydia one evening to ask Karl to 
play for them. He replied with a disdainful wave of his hand to- 
ward the parlor: 

“For you | vill do anyding, for dem I vill do notting ;” and the 
girls continued to take turns. 

The older men and those who did not dance found amusement 
equally to their taste. The wide hall, open at both ends to the 
breeze, was filled with tables, about which they gathered; and here 
the unfailing stream of turf talk flowed on, interrupted only by the 
clink of crushed ice and the rattle of poker chips. ‘Che wind, sweep- 


\ ing over the dewy flower-beds, came in moist and fragrant, min- 
gling the delightful odors of the garden with the scent of mint. 
Round every hammock and rustic seat on the lawn floated a pale 
| mist of muslin, and near it hovered the dark silhouette, whose 
proximity added the touch of sentiment that completed the pic- 


ture. Out in the star-lit dusk of the garden or in the dim shadows 
of the porch above stood Karl, watching the crowd through the 
open window, chafing at the spectacle of Lydia floating, unmindful 
of him and his aching heart, through the mazy revel of the qua- 
drille or the whirling eddies of the waltz. 

In August came the World’s Fair, which nobody thought of miss- 
| ing. Not a fair, strictly speaking, but a horse show, at which some 
of the finest blooded stock in the State was exhibited. The World’s 
Fair, with its incomparable burgoo, the lavish abundance of its 
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‘ dinners eaten under the trees, where the Kentuckian met every- 
body he had ever known, and the stranger would be told he could 
feast his eyes on the daintiest specimens of horse-flesh and the 
loveliest gathering of women he was ever likely to encounter ; 
where one could sample the native beverage in its purity, and dine 
off a saddle of mutton that would haunt him ever after as one of 
the tenderest memories of his life. 

The season waxed and waned. From July until the middle of 
October—for the country was more delightful in autumn than in 
summer—the gay, convivial life flowed on. For the first time since 
she had entered upon it, Lydia was not absorbed by it. Instead of 
bearing her with it as before, it seemed to float by her like a pano- 
rama. She was living two lives—the one open, gay, imperious, full 
of the homage of an admiring throng, and the small concerns of 
every-day life; the other secret, deep, intense, jealously guarded from 
the world about her and from the too strict scrutiny of her own 
conscience. Once, when tired and heated by the dance, she had 
gone to the parlor window that opened on the garden and seen a 
pallid, wistful face looking at her from the gloom, and always after 
that she felt it to be there, whether she saw it or not. Drawn by an 
irresistible fascination, she would leave the dance and scan the 
shadowy recesses of the garden for the face whose settled sadness 
filled her witha strange tumult, an agony of self-reproach. Alone 
in her room, when the sound of the fiddle and the rattle of chips 
had ceased, in the moonlit silence of that retreat, full of the odorous 
breath of the garden, she hugged the secret that was her supremest 
joy and bitterest humiliation. Uer father’s obligation to Bev was 
the cable of unyielding fibre that held her to her promise ; but had 
there been no obligation and no promise, Karl were equally remote. 
She could not surrender herself to a man whom the world, her 
world, held in contempt. She could not bear the thought of being 
handed down in the tradition of the neighborhood as that hand- 
some girl of Ransome’s who married a Dutch gardener. No one 
else would ever sce in him what she had seen. To all the world he 
was a Dutch gardener, and nothing more; and the world would 
remember him always as her father’s servant. And she—she could 
never forget that on one occasion but for her interference he would 
have blacked her father’s shoes. But she loved him; and all the 
arbitrary distinctions, the petty conventions, in Christendom could 
not abate one pang of the fierce, impatient yearning with which her 
heart went out to him in the deep silence of the night. He suffered 
without the dismal consolation of knowing that “she suffered with 
him. This was the bitterest pang of all—that, out of the overflow- 
ing abundance of her heart, she dare not throw him a drop of 
comfort. To a woman as finely organized as she, and trained, as she 
had been, to the strictest code in matters of the heart, her false 
attitude towards Bev was a constant pain. How Bev would scorn 
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her if he knewthe truth! A cold shudder passed over her at the 
thought of her father. The agony of the knowledge that she was 
at heart a traitor to her father, to his honor, to his rigid ideas of 
class, to everything she had been taught to reverence, was unbear- 
able. She loved her father with a love highly seasoned with ad- 
miration and with just that touch of awe that made it ideally filial ; 
and the possibility of his ever looking upon her with other emotions 
than those of love and pride pierced her with unutterable anguish. 
She had hoped she would be so much occupied with her guests 
that she would have no time to think; but the current of her thought 
set so strongly inward that the festivities which absorbed them were 
but a passing interruption to her. She could not conquer the 
feeling through which she suffered, but she could drape the ignoble 
yearning in the dignity of supreme renunciation; and she did that. 
She treated Karl with a lofty disdain, whose edge pierced them 
both at the same instant. During the day she revenged her own 
sufferings and humiliation upon him without mercy, in the mani- 
fold exquisite cruelties that only a woman and a refined nature can 
devise, and at night wept over him in passionate abandonment of 
remorse. She remembered with a thrill the splendid audacity of 
that “Ich sterbe fiir dich,” the pathos of that “ Liebchen.” She 
heard it yet, heard it always; through the breezy chatter of the 
crowd, and in the stillness of the night when they slept; and 
meanwhile the waning summer was bearing her on into the blazing 
heart of autumn, toward the marriage she knew to be as unfair to 
Bev as it was distasteful to herself. 

They were gone at last. The great house was empty again. 
Lydia was becoming accustomed to the dull pain that gnawed her, 
and there was not so much time to think of it, for the wedding was 
at hand, and in the rush of preparation everything else was ob- 
scured. ‘The landscape had put on its autumn tints, the seed-pods 
in the garden were dry, and only a few late flowers lingered. Lydia 
had been very busy al] day; she was tired and depressed, and, glad 
to escape for a moment from the innumerable questions of the ser- 
vants, who never seemed to know what to do with anything, came 
out on the east porch and sat down in the ample rocker that stood 
invitingly near. The air was still balmy, and it came to her laden 
with the odor of fennel and ambrosia. Karl, who had been putting 
some flowers away in the pit, finished his work as the sun went 
down, and, after putting on his coat, came toward the house. Lydia 
thought wearily that he was coming to ask what she wanted done 
the next day ; and she was so tired of being asked what she wanted 
done. He came close up to the porch, but did not come in. 

“T am going avay in de morning,” he said. “ May I say good-bye 
to you?” 

When he looked at her her face was so blank that he thought she 
had not heard him. 
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' “Where are you goin’?” she asked, presently. 

“Back to my gountry—to Germany.” 

Certainly! why should he not go? The summer was over; they 
did not need a gardener any longer; she would never need him 
again. She saw that the departure was opportune, but she was 
stunned ; for a moment she felt as if she had been struck on the 
head, 

* Will you do me de honor to shake hands mit me?” heasked, with 
that appealing glance that never failed to melt her, though she might 
give no sign. 

“When are you goin’ ?” she asked, as she held out her hand. 

“In de morning before you vill be up. Dat is vy I come to 
say good-bye to-night.” He held the hand while he answered her, 
then pressed his lips to it. “I wish you may be happy,” he said, at 
last, and his voice faltered a little on the last word. Then he put 
on his hat and went out of the gate. 

After all that she had made him suffer through that miserable sum- 
mer, he wished she might be happy, and he was gone. She had seen 
his face for the last time. Somehow, inthe multitudinous chances 
she had considered in relation to him, his going away, the most prob- 
able of all, she had not thought of. It seemed now as if it could 
not be. What would life be like when she did not see him every 
day ? The sad face, the faltering voice, wrung her heart ; and the 
agony must find relief. She fled upstairs to the room that had been 
the scene of so many bitter conflicts, locked the door, and, throwing 
herself face downward on the bed, let the storm sweep over her. 
She did not go down to supper, but lay on the bed; and the tempest 
raged and swelled until it seemed that life itself would be extin- 
guished in the stress. 

It spent itself at last, and through the calm that followed there 
shone « gleam of triumph. The fight was over and she had won it. 
She looked back on that long, bitter summer with a sudden sense of 
awe, realizing for the first time how great the peril had been. She 
had not known how much she loved him till this moment ; but he 
was going away in the morning—the last fiery ordeal was past. Next 
week she would be married, and her path hereafter, if not flowery, 
would at least be smooth. None but herself would ever know of 
her infidelity to Bev, and she would atone for it by every tender 
ministration that a secret penitence could suggest. As she lay there 
she thought of the serenade Karl had sung the first time she saw 
him. She had so wanted to hear it again, but she could never bring 
herself to ask him to sing it. She felt as if she could ask him now. 
Why should she not? She was stronger now, strong with the assur- 
ance of victory, and it could make no difference except to soften 
the thorny memories of the darkest period of her life. A delicious 
glow passed over her at the thought of seeing him again. There 
was only three persons in the house—herself, her father, and Karl. 
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Her father slept downstairs in the front of the house; Karl was 
away at the end of the L; no one but she could hear him, and no- 
body would ever know. Why should she not have this small pleas- 
ure to temper the memories of that bitter summer? And might she 
not, now that all was over, say something kindly that would mitigate 
the equally dismal remembrance that Karl must carry away? With 
the energy of sudden resolve, she rose. In going to the gardener’s 
room she experienced no sense of impropriety or confusion: she 
did not know how long she had been lying there, did not have the 
least idea of the time of night ; but a faint glow from the window 
at the end of the porch showed her that Karl’s lamp was still burn- 
ing and that he had not gone to bed. 

Her hair had come down and was tumbling about her neck; she 
whipped it out and caught it back with a hairpin, took up the 
guitar, and skirted the shadowy porch to the room over the kitchen. 
The window was open and she could see Karl sitting in the middle 
of the room with his head bowed upon his hands. She tapped 
lightly on the pane. He looked up and saw her standing in the dim 
light with the guitar in her hand. 

“Karl,” she said, ‘I want you to sing me that song before you 
go—the one you sung me that day for your dinner.” 

He came forward and took the instrument. He saw she had 
been crying, but the experience of the summer had been so crush- 
ing, he was so subdued by her past behavior, that he did not dream 
the tears were for him. 

“You are grieved for someding,” he said, with touching sympathy. 

He opened the door and gave her a chair, and, sitting near her on 
the sill of the window, began to sing the song with all the tender- 
ness and pathos his own yearning and bitter disappointment could 
put into it. It brought back all the old tumult. She saw now, 
when it was too late, that she had overestimated her strength. 
When he finished, she was sobbing ; and in an instant he was kneel- 
ing by her chair, raising to her a face sad, searching, but shining 
with the tremulous glow of a hope just born. 

“*You weep. Liebchen, is it for me ?” 

She did not answer, but laid a hand gently on his head and 
looked at him, with all the pent yearning of her full heart, all the 
agony of that long, weary struggle, and all the pathos of defeat in 
hereyes. It was no use. At that moment it seemed that there was 
nothing else in the world but him. Everything else was remote, 
dim, and unreal. 

He clasped her with a fierce, exultant joy. 

“* You love me in spite of dis ”’ he asked, looking down at his 
coarse attire. ‘ You love me in spite of dat I am your nigga ?” 

“In spite of all,” she faltered. 

It was out at last: the crest of victory sank in inglorious sur- 
render. Her humiliation was his triumph. 
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He looked at her with a face radiant, shining with a beauty not 
of earth. 

** Liebchen,” he whispered, ‘* it is divine.” 

** You vill gome mit me to my gountry ?” he asked, presently. 

She laid a finger on his lip. ** Don't,” she said ; ** 1 can’t bear 

‘J vill not be a vagabond in my own gountry ; we vill be very 
happy. Gome mit me, Liebchen.” 

He would not be a vagabond in his own country. The informa- 
tion that would have been worth much to her once was worth noth- 
ing now. She scarcely heard it. 

**T can’t do that,” she said. ‘‘ You must go, and I must stay here 
and do as I have promised ; but I wanted to tell you that I know I 
have been very cruel, and that I am very sorry. It was hard for 
me, too, and I could not trust myself to be kind.” 


IX. 


Ir seemed but a moment she had been sitting there with his arms 
around her and his head upon her breast, but the east was red and 
the sun was almost up. Lydia rose wearily. The sense of defeat, 
that was more fatiguing than the struggle, clung to her. “It’s 
time you were gone,” she said. He took her hands in his and 
asked, with searching earnestness, 

**Tf you love me, vy vill you not gome mit me ?” 

**T can’t,” she answered, too tired for explanation. 

“‘Ts it your fader ?” he asked. 

She nodded and said good-bye, looking up at him with a tender 
glow on her face. The hair streaming about her shoulders had 
caught the flame of sunrise like a torch. He stooped and touched 
it with his lips as reverently as he would have kissed the garment 
of a saint. As Lydia turned from the door her eyes encountered the 
figure of Beverly Johnson standing in the garden below. 

Beverly had driven to town with the Colonel the day before ; it 
was eleven o’clock at night when they returned, and rather than go 
on to his own place, which was several miles down the road, he had 
stayed all night, as he frequently did on such oceasions. It hap- 
pened this morning that there was some urgent reason for his being 
at home early, and he did not wait for the Colonel’s late breakfast, 
but came down as soon as it was light and ordered his horse. 
While waiting for the horse to be brought round he walked up and 
down the porch in the cool, bracing air. In one of the garden-beds 
a belated rose was blooming. It was small and imperfect, but it 
was the color of those Lydia had worn that day she went to drive 
with him, and it conjured before him a vivid image of her as she 
looked that afternoon. He went out to get it, and as he stuck it in 
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his button-hole he glanced up at Lydia’s window. There was no 
sign of anyone stirring inside, and he knew she was not an early 
riser, His eyes wandered idly along the upper porch until they 
reached Karl's room, and there were riveted by the spectacle of his 
atlianced wife coming out of the gardener’s room with dishevelled 
hair and white, tear-stained face. Their eyes met, and instantly 
Lydia realized all that the discovery involved. Bev’s renunciation 
of her, her own disgrace, and Karl’s death unless he could escape 
immediately. 

If Bev did not kill him her father would. They would ask no 
questions : what Bev had seen would be enough. For a moment 
Beverly stood as one paralyzed, then turned and ran up the steps 
of the porch with ominous haste. Perhaps he did not know of the 
back stairway leading to the room, or forgot it in his hurry. He 
did not attempt to reach them by it, but knocked violently on the 
Colonel’s door. Lydia heard the knock and knew there was no 
time to lose. 

** Karl,” she said, *‘ you must fly for yo’ life. Don’t stop to 
take anything with you, an’ don’t try to get clear off. Go down the 
back stairs an’ out by the garden. Maybe you can get to the creek 
before they catch you, an’ you can hide there so they can’t find you. 
Wait in the place where we used to go for ferns, an’ as soon as it’s 
safe [ll send yo’ things by Schneider.” 

She spoke hurriedly, and pushed him toward the stairway, but 
Karl seemed in no haste to go. 

«* Vat vill dey do mit you ?” he asked. ; 

**T don’t know, but it makes no difference : don’t stop to think 
of that.” 

“7 dink of notting else,” said Karl. ‘I vill not leave you; ve 
vill go togedder.” 

‘© For God’s sake, don’t waste a minute !” she said, in an agony of 
entreaty. ‘We can’t both get away now. If you escape I may 
come to you, but if you stay here they will kill you.” They were 
coming up the back stairway; they were almost at the top, and 
Karl had not moved. ‘‘ You vill gome to me ?” he asked again, and 
added, doggedly, ‘I vill not stir mitoud your promise.” 

‘* Yes, yes, I’ll come,” she answered, dropping limply into a chair. 

Karl sprang from the room as the two men entered it, and Lydia, 
pale and motionless, sat unconscious of their presence, while they 
rushed past her with only one thought—to lay hold of Karl. There 
was no way for him to get downstairs from that side of the house, 
and they supposed he had run along the porch in the attempt to 
escape through the main building. While they searched the house, 
Karl, who had swung himself off the porch by the grape-vine at the 
end of it, was making his way to the vineyard, screened by the 
numerous outhouses that dotted the back yard. Through the 
thick foliage of the vineyard he ran unobserved to the creek. Here, 
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for a time at least, he was safe. He knew where there was a cavern 
in the rock large enough fora man to hide in. He had seen it 
that day when he swung over the cliff to get the flowers for Lydia. 
He ran along the edge of the creek until he came opposite the 
place, waded across, and climbed up by the help of the brush that 
grew along the side of the rock. The mouth of the cavern was 
covered with a mat of Virginia erceper, green when he last saw it, 
now burning red. He pushed aside the vine and crept in. The 
rock bottom of the cavern was covered with a deposit of leaves and 
mould that was soft and warm. He stretched himself out upon it 
and drew the mat of creeper over the opening. He had not slept 
for twenty-four hours; he was fatigued with his long run, and wet 
from his dip in the creek, and he hungered with the keen hunger 
that comes of exercise and faultless digestion ; he was an exile, and 
he was being hunted to the death; but he was young and he was in 
love. He heard the barking of dogs and the clatter of hoofs, and 
knew they were looking for him. He could even hear the snapping 
of twigs as they passed along the bluff close to his hiding-place ; 
but he saw only Lydia as she stood by him in the dawn, with the 
tender glow on her face and the flame of sunrise on her hair, He 
turned on his bed of leaves and slept like a god. 

There was no one in the house that day but Lydia. She knew that 
her father and Bev were looking for Karl, and that they would not 
stop tillthey found him. She knew what they would do when they 
had found him, and that it was not Karl’s fault, but hers. In one 
thoughtless moment she had brought about this terrible state of 
affairs, in the disgrace of which Bey and her father shared equally 
with her, though the danger was Karl's. Why could she not have 
let him go in peace? What gall and wormwood it must be to Bev 
to discover such a rival! She knew he loved her. To have lost 
her would have been pain enough without this bitter humiliation. 
She could not think of her father. The thought uppermost was to 
get away anywhere so that she might never look into his face again, 
She could think of nothing more terrible than meeting him. In 
the old proud, defiant days she had shrunk from the disgrace of 
being the wife of her father’s servant : how infinitely worse was 
this! It was not as bad as they thought, but it was bad enough ; 
and they would never know just how it was. They would never 
know of that long, weary struggle and the victory, which, though 
dimmed by the confession of her love for Karl, would still have been 
a victory but for Bev’s untimely appearance. Why had she gone 
out there ? she asked herself in an agony of self-reproach. There 
had been no thought of shame or fear in her mind when she went. 
It did not seem wrong to go. It did not seem wrong to be there 
as long as no one knew it but themselves. Nothing she had done 
was really wrong : it was simply Bev’s construction of the situation 
that made it terrible. It seemed to her that by the mere discovery 
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the aspect of the whole affair was changed : an act harmless in it- 
self had become heinous by being witnessed. She even thought 
differently of it herself now. She looked at it with the eyes of 
those who would judge her, and she could find for it no shadow of 
excuse. Karl had said he was not a vagabond in lis own country, 
and she felt it to be true; but her father would not be so easily con- 
vinced; let Karl be what he might, her trespass was equally unpar- 
donable in their eyes. She seemed to have no feeling left. Even 
the love that had been tugging at her heart with such maddening 
persistence all these months was crushed and voiceless. When she 
thought of meeting Karl again, it was only as a means of saving 
him from death, and escaping herself from the possibility of again 
meeting her father. ‘There was not the faintest thrill of pleasure 
in the anticipation. Her duty was to Karl, because it was her fault 
that he was being hunted to the death. Perhaps she might find in 
that far country an asylum from Bev’s scorn, her father’s outraged 
honor, and her own shame. This was her brightest hope. 

In assisting him to escape she must have help. She knew she 
could not depend on any of the negroes. The only chance of 
escape turned upon Schneider, and she was by no means sure of 
him. At noon, when he came to dinner, she sent for him to come 
to the house 

** Schneider,” she asked, dubiously, ‘‘can I trust you to do some- 
thing for Karl ?” 

A gleam of animation passed over the habitually stolid face. 

“Yah, yah, you can,” he answered. 

** Where are *Laric an’ Black Fanny ?” 

“Over in de pasture by de creek.” 

“Well, some time this evenin’ I want you to put Black Fanny 
in the stable where I can get her, an’ to-night, after they have all 
gone to bed, put a saddle on ’Laric an’ lead him up the creek to 
that high bluff in Major Garland’s fiel’. You’ll fin’ Kari there. 
Leave the hawse with him, an’ tell him I’l! meet him an hour befoah 
day at the top of the cliff where we use’ to hitch the pha’ton. 
Don’t let anybody see you goin’, an’ remember his life depen’s on 
your gettin’ there in time.” Ifer plan was to gallop across the 
country to some small station, where there would be little probability 
of herself or the horses being recognized, and there take the train. 
It would be necessary to ride a considerable distance, but the coun- 
try was as familiar to her as a well-thumbed map, and if they could 
get an hour’s start on Alaric and Black Fanny they were safe. She 
did not attempt to encumber her flight with anything in the shape 
of baggage. She took what money was in her purse, and some 
jewels she thought might prove useful, and alone in her room 
awaited the hour of flight. 

The Colonel and Bev came in that night from a fruitless chase. 
They turned the horses out, but did not goto bed, They had made 
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diligent search wherever they thought it possible .or a man to con- 
ceal himself in a country so open. ‘They had questioned everybody 
they met, but nobody had seen Karl. They were now convinced 
that he was concealed somewhere about the house, and they did 
not doubt that he would make an attempt to escape that night. 
With an indifference to fatigue, inspired by a burning desire for 
vengeance, Beverly watched the front of the house all night, pistol 
in hand, while the Colonel, similarly equipped, guarded the rear. 
They were so well prepared for Karl that he could not possibly 
have escaped; but they were wholly unprepared for what did happen. 
It was in that dim hour between day and night that Beverly saw a 
slender, darkly-habited figure steal out of the house and creep stealth- 
ily across the lawn in the direction of the stable lot. He could 
not fire upon it, and he could not molest it, because he was sure it 
was on its way to Karl, and it was Karl he wanted. His only 
chance was to follow it, but he had no horse. If he went for the 
horse, he would miss the direction, which he could only get by keep- 
ing an eye on Lydia. If he attempted to call the Colonel, she 
would know that she was discovered and would mislead him. Sey- 
eral minutes were wasted in an agony of indecision, and then he 
fired the-gun in the air. The shot was answered by a yelping 
chorus of dogs. It brought the Colonel to the spot instantly, but it 
also informed Lydia that she had been seen. She remembered that 
the horses had been turned into the pasture adjoiming the lawn, and 
that Bev’s horse was very hard to catch. She knew that if she 
could once get started, nothing else could overtake them, and she 
resolved to risk it. 

As the Colonel came round the corner of the house, she sprang 
over the rock fence that inclosed the stable lot. They could not 
see her for the darkness, but they could hear the horse’s hoofs 
thumping the ground as she bounded along the avenue at her utmost 
speed. 

‘* It’s her,” said Bev. ‘‘ She’s gone to him, an’ now we'll find him.” 

There was a sharp clatter of hoofs as she crossed the pike, and 
they fell again with a muffled beat as she rode into the lane. 

**She’s gone down the dirt road,” said Bey. ‘‘ He mus’ be some- 
where about the creek.” 

Lydia had counted correctly wpon the difficulty of catching the 
horses. With the greatest haste, it was fifteen minutes before the 
Colonel was mounted, and then he was compelled to go on without 
Bev, who was still vainly endeavoring to beguile his wary horse into 
the bridle. But when she reached the bluff where Karl was waiting 
for her, she found that it was later than she thought when she 
started. It was already light enough for her to see the forms of 
Karl and the horse he was holding by the bridle rudely blocked 
against the sky. She did not ride into the field, but beckoned him 
to come on. It was with infinite relief she saw him mount from 
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the ground with a splendid spring, and take the fence instead of 
waiting to open the gate. Because he played the piano and did not 
care to be a soldier, she was accustomed to regarding him as desti- 
tute of manly accomplishments, and all day she had been haunted 
by the fear that he would not be able to manage Alaric, a horse that 
required a firm hand and asteady seat. He could ride, and she felt 
encouraged for the race that was to tax both themselves and the 
horses to the utmost. As he rode up to her and drew rein, she 
tapped Black Fanny with the whip and said, ‘‘ Come on, they are 
after us.” 

The winding creek hemmed them on all sides but one. The lane 
led up to Major Garland’s house, and had no outlet but the one 
through which she had entered it. ‘They were compelled to come 
back to the pike, and much of the advantage of the start was thus 
lost. Lydia felt that their only hope lay in the delay in catching the 
horses, and even this wasa desperate one. They flew along the mile 
of lane and dashed into the pike abreast. ‘The horses were splen- 
didly matched in speed, and as they ran like the wind along the 
level stretch of pike in the tingling air of early morning, Lydia 
forgot the disgrace of her flight and the desperate chances of the 
chase ; forgot she was running away with her father’s servant, and 
that, for one of them at least, death was imminent ;—forgot every- 
thing in the exhilarating impetus of their tremendous pace but the 
fact that Karl rode at her side like one to the manner born. ‘They 
had been on the pike five minutes when Lydia, looking behind, saw 
a single horseman far behind them dimly sketched upon the paling 
sky. At first she could not tell which it was; but as it grew gradu- 
ally lighter she recognized her father by the color of his horse and 
his pose in the saddle. Her surprise was equal to her relief, in dis- 
covering that it was her father and that he was alone. She could 
not understand why Bev had not come with him. If he could not 
get his own horse, she thought he would have taken something else. 
His behavior was inexplicable, but through it they were saved. Her 
father could not overtake them ; it was not worth while to press the 
horses ; all that was necessary was to keep at a safe distance from 
him until the gray mare gave out, and keep steadily on in the di- 
rection they had first taken. By the time they reached the point 
she had in her mind they would have left him far behind, even if 
he did not give up the chase when he saw that it was hopeless. 
She drew rein and ran at an easier gait, measuring her pace with 
the accuracy of a thorough knowledge of the horses and what they 
had to accomplish. 

It was with many a deep imprecation that Colonel Ransome rec- 
ognized the two best horses on his place and divined the plan of 
the fugitives as he saw them slacken speed. The audacity of it filled 
him with tempestuous wrath. He saw that pursuit was futile, but 
he rode on, profane ejaculations alternating with the prayer that 
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Bev might come at last. It was some time before Lydia looked 
back again, and when she did, she saw far behind her father another 
horseman spurring toward them, and even at that distance and in 
that dim light she could recognize the magnificent stride of Bev’s 
favorite hunter. Her heart sank; she leaned close to Karl and 
said, ‘‘ Let him go; it’s Bev, an’ he’s ridin’ Selim.” 

They could easily beat her father, but they could not beat Bev. 
She knew they could not possibly reach the station she had in 
her mind before they would be overtaken. What chance was left ? 
The stress of thought in the attempt to devise some other plan was 
as tremendous as their pace. It was getting lighter every moment, 
and presently she saw a long black line of smoke trailing across the 
horizon behind them ; it was the train from Lexington and it was 
coming toward them ; in twenty minutes it would be at Spring 
Station, where it would make but a moment’s stop. If they could 
reach the station at the precise moment, they were safe. Before 
Bev could reach the station and take any measures to stop them, they 
would have arrived at the next, where they could leave the train and 
thus throw them off the scent. The plan shaped itself with the 
rapidity of desperation. A mile distant across some fields there was 
a pike that led directly to the station. 

**This way,” she called to Karl, as she wheeled and dashed over 
the rock fence into a stubble field. Karl followed, and on they 
went over fences, ditches, ravines, all fear extinguished in the ex- 
citement of the race. Each time she looked back she could see 
that Bev, who was now in the lead, was steadily gaining on them ; 
but every minute brought them nearer to the station. The engine 
was whistling at Payne’s ; a single whistle—it would not stop there ; 
in three minutes it would be at Midway; in five more it would 
reach the station whose shingle roof they could already see above 
the trees; another field, and they would reach the pike. On the 
other side of the fence they were approaching was a deep depression 
that made it an ugly leap. ‘They did not see it untilit was too late 
to take the fence at another point. The horses went at it gallantly; 
Alarie made it with something to spare, but Fanny, missing it by a 
hair’s breadth, slipped back into the ditch. 

As Lydia clambered unhurt out of the ravine, she saw Karl, who 
had ridden back, in the act of dismounting. 

** Don’t stop a minute,” she called to him. ‘I am not hurt, but 
TI can’t-go on: the mare has broken her leg. Take this—you’ll need 
it,” she said, offering him her purse and a pistol she had cautiously 
secured before starting. Karl took only the pistol. 

**Get up mit me,” he insisted. 

** He can’t make it with both of us,’ she answered; and then, re- 
membering his previous obstinacy, added hurriedly, “ go on, go on; 
Tl come if you get away.”” He sprang into the saddle. As they had 
ridden on she had told him of her plan, and now as he darted away 
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she called after him, ‘‘ Keep to the pike when you have crossed 
this fiel’, an’ turn to the right at the forks.” It was but an instant 
lost, but Bev had gained that much. For a moment she looked 
down at Fanny with a heart full of self-reproach. If she had only 
seen that place sooner. ‘Then her eyes followed Karl, who had 
taken his last fence and was careering down the pike. He rode 
like a centaur, and he was certainly getting the utmost speed out of 
Alaric. Close behind her there was an ominous thunder of hoofs, 
and as she turned, Bev rose over the shoulder of the hill and 
spurred past her like the herald of doom. As he leaped the fence, 
his quick eye took in the horse in the ditch and her figure standing 
on the brink. 

Lydia now climbed into a tree that stood near the fence, to get a 
better view of the road. Into the pike and on Bev went, and Lydia, 
standing on one limb, steadying herself by another, strained her 
eyes upon the horseman who still led the chase. He was almost at 
the fork of the road—now he was there. A low cry broke from her. 
In his haste and confusion, or because he had not heard what she 
suid, he had taken the wrong road. He could not escape now. 
Bev was gaining on him all the time. In a few minutes he would 
be near enough to pick a button off Karl’s coat with the weapon 
she was sure he had, though she could not see it. 

**T don’t s’pose,” she said, bitterly, “‘ he could hit a flock o’ barns 
with a pistol if he was standin’ still.” 

Karl saw his mistake now and turned and fired, but his pursuer 
rode on untouched. Lydia saw the sweep of Bev’s hand as he 
reached for the pistol in his hip pocket, a gesture eloquent of death. 

She closed her eyes. There was a succession of sharp reports like 
the explosion of a bunch of fire-crackers, and then she did not even 
hear a hoof-beat. She opened her eyes with an effort. Bev was no- 
where to be seen. A single horseman rode on into the fiery core of 
sunrise. 


X. 

CoLONEL RANSOME had stopped in the last field on the hill, confi- 
dent that Bev would overtake Karl in a few minutes. He rode on 
now as fast as hecould. Whenhe reached the point where Bey had 
disappeared, he found him kneeling on the ground by Selim with 
rage in his heart and imprecations on his lips. 

“* How did it happen?” he asked, for he knew him to the best 
shot with a pistol in the country. 

“The cap snapped,” replied Bev, “an’ befoah I could fiah again, 
he had hit the hawse, an’ he fell. I shot as long as 1 had a load, 
but he was too far off. You’d better get a buggy an’ take her home. 
She’s over there in the fiel’ where Fanny fell. Ill get another 
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hawse an’ goon. He’s got to stop somewhere, an’ I owe him double 
now.” 

Reverly mounted upon a fresh horse and continued the chase, but 
he saw nothing more of Karl. For a time he followed him by in- 
quivies made along the road, but about noon he lost the trail and 
shoctly after gave up the search. If he had not gone on in any of 
the roads which Beverly had followed, the latter was convinced 
that he must have doubled and gone back. The best chance now 
was to lie in wait for him near the Colonel’s place, to which Bev 
believed he would sooner or later return. 

The negroes were saying to each other, it “wuz same as if dar 
wuz a cawpse in de house.” From the moment of their return in 
the riorning neither Lydia nor the Colonel had been seen. The 
Colcdel’s room on the ground floor was locked and the shutters were 
closed, and Meriky’s knocks at Lydia’s door had elicited no response. 
Breakfast was ready when they came home, but neither went near 
it; dinner had been served at noon as usual, but nobody dined; 
and now the third meal of the day waited untasted on the table. 

“Sump’n pow’ful curyus wuz hatchin’ when Mahs Wick furgit 
his meals.” 

In that dark room on the ground floor sat Colonel Ransome, bowed 
by the most crushing humiliation he could have conceived. To 
him it was supreme, unmitigable: the bitterer because it was shared 
by Bev. There was no room in it for the sympathy and condolence 
of friends: complete isolation was the only salve. ‘The world, life, 
is worth just so much to any man as he sees in it, and for him the 
world had suddenly become uninhabitable ; life was emptied of all 
that made it desirable. He sat astride a chair with his arms crossed 
and his head bent upon the back. Hours had passed since his head 
had been lifted. He could not bear the light of day. The wrath 
that in the morning had stirred and sustained him had evaporated, 
leaving nothing but that abject terror of disgrace that could only be 
felt in all its intensity by a man as proud, as impatient of criticism, 
as haughtily resentful of contumely as he. Other women had fallen 
into this same pit, and he had not been astonished, had not been 
moved. It was the way of the world. It would be, so long as men 
were mortal and women weak. He had always regarded woman as 
the weaker vessel, and, like other men of his mould, men in whom a 
barbaric vigor of temperament is veiled, not subdued, by the ethics 
of civilization, he had not held aloof from legitimate prey. He 
could have looked back upon many an intrigue that was not attrib- 
utable to the inexperience and the riotous blood of youth. He 
was wont to reply to the soft impeachments of his friends with the 
laughing rejoinder that he was no ‘‘man of wood,” ‘‘he wore 
no halo ;” but it did not occur to him that Lydia, who was his 
daughter, could not be expected to pose successfully as a graven 
image of womanhood before the temptation to which he invariably 
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yielded without a struggle, and with a fatuous pride in the sur- 
render. Like other men, he reverberated the adulatory assumption 
that men are more merciful to women than women are to each 
other, and he believed it. He had found it possible to bear him- 
self with easy leniency toward the transgressions of women whose 
disgrace did not come home to him. He found no such excuses 
for the trespass against himself. The frailty of womankind, that 
opulence of nature which led astray, was a thing with which he had 
many a time been merry over his glass. The follies, the small 
vanities of women, had been his amusement. The jest had been 
' juiciest that showed them weakest, the story spiciest that attrib- 
uted to them a vigor of temperament surpassing his own. But in 
discussing the sex he had done so always with the egregious assump- 
tion of superiority in those of his own household. Was a woman 
more or less than human because she had his blood in her veins ? He 
did not stop to consider that. Other women sinned and suffered. 
That was natural. Men were dishonored every day, and the world 
laughed unctuously behind their backs. That also was natural. 
But his daughter! The thing was unthinkable, and it was true. 
Had she been the child of another he would have found in some 
part of a large and generous nature a drop of compassion. It was 
because she was his own that he had no mercy ; because she was 
so dear to him—had been his glory, his pride—was the fair flower 
of a love that was a hallowed remembrance—his own heart’s blood— 
that he could find no extenuation. She had not onlv slain his pride, 
but she had brought into dishonor an unsullied name. And men 
would think of her, speak of her, as he had thought and spoken of 
other women similarly placed. It was part of his punishment that 
the innumerable humiliations that Lydia in her ignorance could not 
know or dream of were present with him in all the miserable 
minutiz of disgrace. It was singular that the leniency of which 
he had boasted was more terrible to him now than the fiercest 
condemnation. He shrank from it as from torture. 

He did not know of the strenuous fight bravely, silently carried 
on under his very eyes. Had he known of it he could not have 
imagined its stress. ‘There was no point in his experience, no 
stratum of his nature, from which to compute the intensity, the 

eril, the sublime endurance of that struggle waged between two 
inextinguishable fires, the flame without and the flame within. As 
little could he measure the force of that inperious impulse, inherent 
in woman as in himself, but the more formidable to her because it 
comes to her first like a surprise in a crisis ; lurks like a brooding 
tempest ; its strength, its purpose, its very existence unknown to 
her until the supreme moment in which it sweeps up in full tide 
from some abysmal depth of her being in a storm through whose 
tumult the ordinary affairs of life show paltry and unreal. 

Accustomed to seeing the primeval instinct of nature masquer- 
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ading either as saint or devil, applauded as virtue or condemned as 
vice, he could not look upon it in its primitive nakedness as an 
essential impulse of that impersonal creative energy that is neither 
the one thing nor the other. This view, which, while it could not 
have drawn the iron from his soul, might have moved him to ad- 
miration for the victory so nearly won, compassion for the defeat 
that was inevitable, was absent from his creed, beyond the grasp of 
his philosophy. Equally remote was the comprehensive charity of 
**Go, and sin no more.” That might suffice for God and a better 
world, but it would not answer here. The keenest agony of all lay 
in the thought that she must drag her bruised and tarnished woman- 
hood to the bitter end of life, shunned by the women, preyed upon 
by the men who had delighted in honoring her. Had he been a 
Catholic, the cloister might have screened her; but for the Protestant 
there was no such refuge. ‘To commit her to the Roman Church 
was to commit her to the devil, according to his belief; and yet in 
some way she must be saved from that lingering shame in the ex- 
tremity of which she might be driven to further sin. All day and 
far into the night he sat with this fanged thought rioting upon 
him. In the sweat of anguish the amiable complaisance, the 
debonair tolerance, the superficial gallantry of the man of the world 
fell away like a gay garment cast in a figlit, and the rugged fibre 
of the real man stood forth in nude supremacy of resolve, in a 
pagan simplicity of purpose, beside which the frail code that bound 
him was as gossamer, and the creed that claimed him dwindled 
infinitesimally. 

At last he rose, felt in the top drawer of the bureau for something 
he knew was there, and put it inhis pocket. He felt his way through 
the darkness to the stairway, mounted it, and stopped at his daugh- 
ter’s door. He walked heavily, and Lydia knew the step. When 
the expected knock came she got up and opened the door. She 
had been lying on the bed in her habit just as she returned from 
the ride. There was no light in the room but that of the full Oc- 
tober moon; but that wasenough. Her father’s face was white and 
haggard ; the story of the last two days was carved upon it inefface- 
ably. It was of him she had been thinking all day. After Karl’s 
escape she had not thought of him. She had not looked in her 
father’s face as they drove silently home that morning, but she had 
felt all that he felt. She had never dreamed that anything in life 
or death, or in that grim reckoning she had been taught to expect 
after death, could be so full of poignant agony as that drive had 
been. Through the long day and night she had been thinking of 
him, and her heart came back to him with a strenuous rebound. 
She had always loved him with a devotion as rare as it was beauti- 
ful. It seemed to her that she had never loved him as she did now, 
when she knew that he was bowed beneath the weight of a humilia- 
tion with which she alone had power to crush him, The sight of 
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his face wrung her as nothing else, not even Karl’s death, could 
have wrung her. She moved a chair toward him mechanically, but 
he did not notice it. He came close to her, but did not look at her, 
and their faces were spectral in the uncertain light. 

“* Lydia,” he said, ‘* when a girl has done what you have done, 
there is only one other thing that can be done with decency. Your 
marriage with Bey can not come off now, and after this day’s work 
we can't hope to keep the reason a secret. There is only one thing 
I can see to do,” he went on, in a steady voice: “can you do it, or 
must I ?” 

He looked at her fixedly. She was so unmoved, so passive under 
his question, that he thought she had not understood it ; but before 
he could repeat it she answered, “ I will do it, father,” in a voice as 
steady as his own. 

He was not yet quite sure that she conceived him fully. THe took 
something out of his pocket, laid it on the dressing-table, and turned 
toward the door. 

“ Father, you'll kiss me first ?” 

The tone was tremulous now and pleading. 

Her father paused upon the threshold and half turned. He 
would have done it if he could. Had the lover been worthy of her, 
he might even have condoned the rest. But she had turned from 
the man who loved her worthily to debase her eyes upon a servant. 
He thought of Bev, the son of his best friend, the man who had 
generously rescued him from ruin, whose head, like his own, was 
bowed in shame ; thought of the ignoble lover she had sought to 
save at the expense of Bev’s life, at the expense of his own, if need 
be ; and he turned away. Even in the awful shadow of what was 
to come he could not pardon that. He went out and shut the 
door, 

‘* How base I must be in his eyes,” thought Lydia, ‘if he can 
turn from me like that, when he knows —” 

She turned slowly and took up the thing he had laid on the table. 
It was a small bowie knife in a brass-mounted sheath. She had 
seen it many a time in her father’s bureau drawer, and had heard 
it jokingly referred to as an ‘* Arkansas toothpick.” It was keen- 
pointed and bright. She felt the edge of it absently, laid it down, 
and began to undress. ‘There was no impulse, no desire of appeal 
from the sentence. It was her father’s wish, and she accepted it as 
final. She would have been glad could he have known that she 
was less criminal than he thought her, but any attempt at extenua- 
tion would only make her appear less worthy of absolution in his 
eyes. It was hard to go unpitied, unforgiven; but he should see 
that she did not falter. Perhaps in this act of expiation she might 
win back some small part of the love she had lost, of the pardon 
she craved. God knew what her father did not know, and perhaps 
God would be merciful. 
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- The long night passed. A pale glimmer of dawn filtered through 
the green wooden shutters that darkened the Colonel’s room, and 
he rose with a start, like one suddenly aroused from sleep. ‘* Had 
she done it ?” He walked totteringly out of the room and mounted 
the stairs slowly, heavily, as one who encounters an opposing force, 
and stopped before Lydia’s door. he stillness of death brooded 
inside. He turned the knob and went in. The window was open, 
and the freshening breeze of morning. parted the white curtains 
and came in saturated with the odor of fennel and ambrosia. On 
the snowy bed near the window, her head slightly sunken in the 
soft jillow, lay his child, white and still as a parian bas-relief, the 
kiss of eternal peace upon her face. 

He drew nearer and looked at her steadily. Beside her lay the 
knife, a single drop of blood on its point. He turned Su the 
sheet. There was a dark red stain on her left arm, and beneath it 
some sheets had been folded thickly to absorb the ebbing current of 
life. He noted this and other signs of deliberate preparation with 
pained wonder. Her sustained courage awed him. He would 
have done it as fearlessly, but he must have done it more quickly. 
Her readiness to die appealed, as nothing else could, to that reck- 
lessness of life that was the foundation of his own courage. She 
shared with him the contempt of mere breath when all of life but 
breath had been eliminated. It was the ring of the true metal, and 
the old pride that lay with its head in the dust leaped up and 
gloried in the fearless, unquestioning atonement. The act knit him 
to her with strenuous sympathy ; it illumined for him the life of 
which he had known little, though its still waters flowed so near 
him. He choked now. His massive chest heaved, and his eyes 
brimmedjover as he looked down at the face, fair and fresh as it had 
been in the gladdest day of her unsullied girlhood. She was his 
daughter after all ; tothe last drop of blood in her veins she was 
his own. She had not quailed at the sentence, she had not faltered 
in the execution ; there was no fear in her. He knew she had been 
proud as he; she had shared his prejudices as she had shared his 


courage, ‘Thus equipped, he could well believe she had not yielded 
tamely. She must have suffered. Such pride, such courage could 
have yielded to nothing less than the imperious passion that was one 
of the basic elements of his own nature. In the presence of that 
supreme expiation he could even look admiringly on the impetu- 
ous daring of the love that had wrecked her. Karl had said it was 
divine. ‘Toher father in this new light it was splendidly human 


in its audacity and completeness. He could understand it because 


it was a part of him, He could now remember with patience that 
the gardener had a handsome face and gentle ways. He had no- 
ticed that himself. And whatever else he may have been, he was a 
man and young, and Lydia was beautiful. The marble majesty of 
death was eloquent for her who could not speak for herself. In the 
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silence and dim dusk of that chamber some things that had been 
hidden were revealed. It was but a glimmer, but it was enough. 
He loved her dead as he had never loved her living ; he forgave 
her all. The kiss of reconciliation denied to the warm, pleading 
mouth was passionately pressed on the lips that could not answer it. 

‘* Brave girl ! brave girl !” he murmured, chokingly. 

In a vase on the table were some flowers she had placed there 
a few days before. They seemed a part of her. He raised them to 
his lips and laid them on her breast. As he turned away from the 
bed, the face that looked at him out of the mirror over the dressing- 
table was old, old ; and the iron-gray locks that yesterday set off his 
handsome head were white. 


In the crisp, cool air of an October morning two men stood talk- 
ing at the avenue gate. ‘They were Karl and Schneider, and they 
spoke in German and spoke softly. Presently Schneider turned 
back to the house. Karl lingered a moment at the gate. ‘* It was 
divine,” he murmured, ‘‘but it is over.” The future dwindled 
miserably before him ; his heart was heavy and his eyes were dim; 
but through the ache of withholden bliss there ran a flash of exul- 
tation—the other could not have her. 

He walked on slowly until he came to the point in the road from 
which he had caught the first glimpse of the house on that April 
afternoon. A white rime lay on the fences and the fields that then 
were green ; the locust trees then full of bloom were bare of leaves, 
and where he had gathered violets the golden-rod hung out its yel- 
low tassels, and the dusky red berries and brilliant foliage of the 
sumach burned above them. He turned and looked across ‘*‘ God’s 
Country.” The maple grove upon the hill blazed red and yellow 
against the pale autumn sky ; in the midst of it the Colonel’s house, 
square and massive, rose like an altar wrapped in flame, and above 
it the soft, dull haze of Indian summer floated like the smoke of 
sacrifice, 

He heard but did not heed the clatter of hoofs on the pike behind 


him, till a pistol shot rang out sharp and clear in the frosty air. 
Then he turned and saw Beverly Johnson riding toward him, pistol 
in hand. He took the one Lydia had given him from his pocket, 
snapped it several times to show that it was unloaded, and threw 
it from him. He made no attempt to get away, no bid for quarter 
save the display of his empty weapon. He stood leaning carelessly 
against the bole of a tree by the roadside, and no muscle or line of 


his face changed as Beverly rode up to him with his finger on the 


trigger. The absolute fearlessness of pose and bearing would 
under other circumstances have appealed strongly to Beverly’s ad- 
miration. But what would have been a splendid display of courage 
in a man who was his equal, in a servant was exasperating imper- 
tinence. He would have scorned to take such an advantage of a 
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gentleman, but Karl had no rights. Moreover, he had loved suc- 
cessfully the woman of his choice, he had dishonored him, and he 
had killed his horse. That fierce greed of absolute possession that 
colors the love of every man, and proclaims his kinship with the- 
Turk, had been crossed. Beverly fired with as little compunction 
as he would have fired on a thief, and Karl fell back among the dry 
leaves and grass on the roadside, pierced by two bullets that had 
struck him scarcely an inch apart. 

Beverly’s face, dark and threatening, bent over him ; a spasm of 
pain crossed that of the dying man ; then he looked up at his slayer 
and said, with a smile that cheated vengeance of its triumph, 

vill see her—to-day.” 

He closed his eyes, and, with a long respiration that was like a 
sigh of relief, his life went out. 


* * * * * 


** Killed in Kentucky” was the head-line under which the New 
York Sun a few days later announced the death of Karl and gave 
some particulars concerning him until then unknown. ‘* He was,” 
the despatch stated, ‘‘ the son of Prince Frederick of S——-—, the 
young Count Alfred, who had been in America for a year, during 
which time his father had been ignorant of his whereabouts. He 
had run away from the Bonn University, where he was studying, be- 
cause his father wanted to force him into a marriage that was dis- 
tasteful to him, and had, when discovered, refused to return unless 
the proposed marriage were declared off. The Prince finally re- 
lented, and his son was on the point of leaving the country when 
killed. When discovered he was working as a common laborer on a 
farm in Kentucky, and was recognized by a man named Schneider, 
who had served in the same regiment of Hussars in Germany.” 
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